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PREFACE. 



This Second Series of my " Short Course " is intended to 
be an introduction to those great works on medieval his- 
tory, which their illustrious authors have written, not for 
beginners but for the well informed. It is therefore some- 
what more diffuse than its predecessor. The affairs which 
have been transacted on the wider stage of the continent, 
though less interesting in a constitutional point, of view 
than the events recorded in our insular antials,' are fai^ore 
complicated in their relations ; the t^rmsj^aiid .titles^ and 
offices, and laws, and customs with which t\ify-^^ie con- 
nected, being foreign, require more often to be^'explained ; 
and in innumerable cases, a mere outline, a meagre sum- 
mary of facts and dates would really teach nothing. 

In the work of which this Series forms a part, will be 
found few original remarks, and no original views. It is 
meant to supersede shallow and inaccurate educational 
books, unworthy of the country which has produced Gibbon 
and Hallam ; and it aims at giving a clear, continuous, 
and systematic account, in chronological order, of the great 
political and national changes, of the wars, revolutions, 
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conquests, and treaties which have taken place since the 
fall of the Western Empire. The English History was 
dealt with in the First Series, to which was prefixed, by 
way of introduction, a short description of the achievements 
of the Greeks and Romans ; in the present Series, the chief 
and leading subject will be the Middle Ages, preceded, 
for similar reasons, by a concise narrative of the Decline 
and Fall of the Eastern Empire, of the vicissitudes of the 
Asiatic nations, and also of the Frank Crusades. If some 
knowledge of Ancient History be necessary for the full 
understanding of the early part of our own, not less im- 
portant is it for the student of General History to be able 
to appreciate the influence of the Byzantine Greeks on the 
religion and civilization of Europe, and the causes and 
results of those inroads of the Eastern hordes which more 
than once have perilled the very existence of Christendom. 
To have imparted such information piecemeal, would have 
interrupted a narrative already not a little broken ; instead 
of rendering' it plainer to the comprehension, it would have 
made it more conftised. It was therefore better to give it 
asf a whole, though — ^as it is but an introduction — in a 
somewhat more condensed form than the rest of the work. 

Another feature in this compilation is the entire separa- 
tion of the English from, the continental history. Unless 
this is done, neither the English writer nor the English 
reader can keep clear from the egotistical insular tendency 
to look upon England as the central point of the whole 
system of events in this wide world. When brought into 
juxta-position with the annals of the foreigner, the story of 
our home and country cannot but attract a disproportionate 
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share of our interest; otherwise indeed we should be 
thoroughly unpatriotic. 

Moreover, in this particular Series, the histories of the 
several nations will neither be mixed together into a con- 
fused mass, nor cut up into minute fragments ; but they 
will be arranged in large divisions, as will be explained 
farther on. The isolation not only of provinces but even 
of nations in the Middle Ages, and the number of inde* 
pendent states which then existed, are stubborn facts which 
do not allow of any blending, as in the case of modem 
polities, into one comprehensive scheme ; and this want of 
unity is immensely increased, if the narrative be broken 
up into many arbitrary periods such as centuries and por- 
tions of centuries. 

Not a little care has been bestowed on the Chronology. 
Many dates have been compared and verified ; and when- 
ever it could be done, the month as well as the year in 
which the transaction took place has been noted. The 
order of time is also kept with a methodical exactness in- 
dispensable in a work of this kind. This has been the 
cause of much difficulty to the author. None but those 
who have tried it can be aware of the trouble which it 
costs to avoid repetitions, to tell a connected story, — in 
fact, to write any thing readable, — when thus trammelled. 

It may be added that titles and designations are always 
given with due precision ; and that there are full accounts, 
in the notes, of all the great royal and feudal houses. 
Much confusion is often occasioned, even in the works of 
such men as Sismondi, by vaguely speaking of counts of 
Flanders or dukes of Burgundy, without stating which 
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particular duke or count ; by naming persons from terri- 
tories which they had not yet inherited, or which they held 
for a time in right of a wife, or to which they were only 
pretenders; and by styling the members of younger 
branches by a title likewise borne by the head of the 
family, according to a well-known German custom. 

Into the notes, — as in the First Series, — much has been 
thrown which would have encumbered the narrative, or 
which was only of secondary importance. 

In the account given of the Papacy, no advantage could 
be taken of Dr. Milman's valuable History of Latin Chris- 
tianity. All the sheets of the First Volume were printed 
off before that important work came out. 



PLAN OF THE MEDIEVAL PORTION 
OF THE HISTORY. 



1. The early History of the Barbarian races is first given 
separately, followed by a short account of the Feudal 
system. 

2. The next grand division is the History of the Mero- 
vingian and Carlovingian kings. 

3. The next period (which is closed in the second 
volume) begins with the deposition of Charles the Fat 
(a.d. 887), and ends about the latter part of the thirteenth 
century, when popular institutions had developed; and the 
Crusades to the East and the struggle of the Popes and the 
Emperors had ceased. 

It comprises : — 

The History of Upper Italy, till the time of the ex- 
tinction of the Ghibelin Dynasty (a.d. 1250); of Venice, 
until the closing of the Great Council (a.d. 1319); of the 
Papacy, until the accession of Boniface VIIL, when it 
began to decline (a.d. 1296); of Southern Italy and of Sicily 
until the death of Conradin (a.d. 1268); of Germany, until 
the termination of the interregnum after the breaking up of 
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the old Empire (a.d. 1273) ; and of the early Capetian 
kings of France, until the final establishment of the Salic 
law of succession (a.d. 1328). 

4. Then comes a short account of the Peninsular and 
Northern kingdoms during the Middle Ages. 

5. And the last volume will contain the rest of the 
History of the Papacy, of the Italian States, of the Ger- 
man emperors and f'rench kings, until the year 1495, 

• which is taken to be the commencement of Modern 
History. 
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800. Garcia Ximenes becomes king of Navarre. 

862. Ruric establishes his rule at Novgorod. 

863. Gorm the Old unites Denmark into a kingdom. 

864. The Spanish March erected into the county of Barcelona. 

875. Charles II,, the J5aW.—Kingdom of Upsala.— Harold Harfagr 

unites Norway into a kingdom. 
877. Lewis III,, the Stammerer (crowned 878). 
879. Death of Lewis. Boso becomes king of Arlea. 
881. aarles III,, the Fat. 
884. Charles the Fat re-unites the Empire. 

887. Charles the Fat deposed.-^ Amulf king of Germany. 

888. Eudes king of France; Rodolf L king of TraasjitraDe Bar- 

gundy ; Berenger J.^ king of Italy. 
894. The Haugarians craquer the Moldavians. 
896. Amulf crowned Emperor. 

898. Charles the Simple succeeds Eodes in France. 

899. Arnulf succeeded in Germany by Lewis IT. 

911. Conrad I., of Franconia, king of Germany. 

912. Rollo and the Normans settle in Neostria. 

914. The kingdom of Oviedo transferred to Leon. 

915. Berenger I. crowned Emperor. 

919. Henry 1., the Fowler, king of Germany. 
924. Berenger murdered. 

933. Cis and Transjurane Burgundy united. — ^ Henry the Fowler 

defeats the Hungarians at Merseborg. 
936. Otho I.,^he Great, king of Germany. 
952. Berenger II. of Italy becomes Otho's vassal. 
955. Otho defeats the Hungarians near Augsburg. 

962. Otho the Great, crowned Emperor, rertref the Imperial dignittf. 

963. Pope John XII. deposed. 
973. Otho II, 
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983. Otho III. 

987. Hagh Capet king of France. 

988. Wladimir the Great, duke of RoSBiay baptized. 
996. Robert, king of France. 

1000. St. Stephen crowned king of Hungary. 
1002. Henry IL Arduin crowned in Lombard^. 

1015. Death of Ardnin. 

1016. Canute the Dane conquers England. 
1024. Conrad IL^theSaMo. 

1031. Henry I., king of France. 

1032. Conrad the Salic inherits the kingdom of Burgundy. 

1035. Death of Sancho the Great. His sons, khigs of NayatM, 

Castillo, and Arragon. 
1039. Henry III. 

1042. The Danes lose England. — The Normans seize Apulia. 
1046. Gregory YI. deposed ; Henry III. nominates the Pope. 
1048. Gerard of Alsatia becomes duke of Lorrain. 
1053. Leo IX. taken prisoner by the Normans. 
1056. Henry IV. 

1059. The election of the Pope given to the cardinals ; transab- 

stantiation affirmed. — Robert Guiscsml created duke of 
Apulia and Calabria by the Pope. 

1060. Philip 1., king of France. 

1066. The Normans conquer England. 

1071. Welf of Este becomes duke of Bavaria. 

1074. Decree of Gregory VII. (Hildebrand) against lay investi- 

'tures. Celibacy of the clergy enforced. 
1076. Council of Worms. Gregory excommunicates Henry IV. 
1080. Rodolf of Swabia slain at Wolksheim. 

1084. Henry IV. takes Rome. 

1085. The Castillians take Toledo.— Era of the Cid. 

1095. Council of Clermont. — Henry of Burgundy, Count of Por- 
tugal. 

1105. Henry IV. deposed by his son Henry. 

1106. Henry V. 

U08. Lewis VI., the Fat, king of France. 
1111. Forced concessions of Paschal II. 

1122. Council and Concordate of Worms. 

1 123. First Council of Lateran (the first General Council of the West). 
*1125. Lothaire IT. 

1130. Roger II. made king of Sicily by Anacletus. 
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1135. Alfonso YIII. crowned emperor of Spain. 

1137. Lewis VII., king of France. 

1138. Chnrad III. — Henry the Proud put under the ban of the 

Empire. 

1139. Battle of Ourique; Alfonso- Henry becomes king of Portu- 

gal. — 2nd Council of Lateran ; Arnold of Brescia. 
1147< Crusade of Lewis VII. and Cunrad III. — AJfonso-Henry of 

Portugal takes Lisbon. 
1152. Frederic L Barbarossa, — Henry of Anjou marries Eleonour 

of Guienne. 

1158. Frederic takes Milan. Diet of Roncaglia. 

1159. Milan revolts. War with Pope Alexander III. 
1163. Milan burned. 

IIG7. The Lombard League; Milan rebuilt. Frederic retreats 

from Rome. — Alfonso II. of Arragon seizes Provence. 
1172. Alfonso of Arragon inherits Roussillon. 
1176. Battle of Legnano. 

1177- Frederic absolved at Venice. Truce with the Lombards. 

1179. Third Council of Lateran. 

1180. Henry the Lyon under the ban of the Empire; Otho of 

Wittelsbach gets Bavaria. — Philip II. Augustus, king of 
France. 
1 183. Peace of Constance. 

1189. Third Crusade. — Tancred usurps Sicily. 

1 190. Royal Courts established in France. — Death of Frederic 

Barbarossa; Henry VI, 
1 194. Henry becomes king of Sicily. 

1196. Death of Alfonso II. ; Provence separated from Arragon. 

1197. Death of Henry VI.; his son Frederic inherits Sicily. 

1198. Innocent III. ; Tuscan League. — Philip of 8tDabia and 

Otho IV, ; Bohemia finally becomes a kingdom. 
1200. Interdict in France. University of Paris incorporated. — 

Mariners' compass in use. 
1204. The Latins seize Constantinople. — Normandy, Maine, and 

Anjou conquered by Philip Augustus. 
1208. Crusade against the Albigenses. — Interdict in England.— 

Philip of Swabia murdered. — Azo of Este becomes lord of 

Ferrara. 

1212. Battle of Tolosa. 

1213. Battle of Muret; Peter IT. of Arragon slain. 

1214. Battle of Bouvines. 
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». Frederio IL — Fourth Council of Lateran. 

I. Simon de Montfort slain before Tboulouse. 

L Lewis Ylll.y king of France. 
The Lombard League revived. — Lewis YIII. ovenmis Lan- 
guedoc^ and dies ; Lewis IX., king of France. 

. The Jlouse of Wittelsbach obtains the PaUtu&ate. — Crusade 
and excommunication of Frederic II. 

. Raymond of Thoulouse cedes most of Languedoc to France- 
James I. of Arragon conquers Majorca. 

. Castillo and Leon united by St. Ferdinand. — The Teutonic 
knights begin the conquest of Prussia. 

1. Fra Giovanni da Vicenza. 
Theobald of Champagne becomes king of Navarre. 

u Frederic II. deposes his son Henry ; Brunswic erected into a 
duchy.- 

I. The Italian war renewed. — St. Ferdinand takes Cordova. 

George of Russia slain; the Moguls subdue Russia. 
I. Simon Boccanegra, doge of Genoa. 

.. Battle of Liegnitz ; Poland, Hungary, and Moravia overrun 
by the Moguls. — Battle off Meloria. — Rise of the Hanseatic 
League. 

>. Council of Lyons ; Frederic II. sentenced to be deposed. 
J. Death of Henry Raspe ; election of William, count of Hol- 
kind. 

3. First Crusade of St. Lewis. 

9. The Great Interregnum; Conrad I V, and William of Holland. 

4. Death of Conrad IV.; Conradin inherits Sicily. 

5. League of the Rhine. 

6. Death of William of Holland. 

7. Richard, earl of ComtDoll, king of the Romans, 
B. Manfred usurps Sicily. — Death of Brancaleon. 
i9. Fall of Eccelin da Romano. 

!1. The Latin empire of Constantinople overthrown by the 
Greeks. 

»2. Arragonese kingdom of Majorca created. 
16. Battle of Benevento ; Charles of Anjou conquers Sicily. 
i8. Battle of Tagliacozzo; Conradin beheaded. 
fO. St. Lewis dies before Tunis ; Philip III., the Hardy, king of 
France. 

ri. Death of Richard, king of the Romans. 
[3. RoddfL, ofHaUburg, 
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1274. Second Council of Lyons. 
1278. Ottocar, king of Bohemia^ slain. 

1282. Sicilian Vespers. — Rodolf I. makes his son duke of Austria. 
1284 Sancho IV. succeeds Alfonso X. of Castillo. 
1285. Philip IV., the Fair, king of France.— Peter III. of Arragon 
bequeaths Sicily to his younger son. 

1290. Fall of Pisa. 

1291. Fall of Acre. 

1292. Adclpkus of Nauau. 

1294. Death of Lewis the Severe ; division of the House of Wit- 

telsbach into the Palatine and Bavarian branches. — Pope 
Boniface VIII. 

1295. Premislaus II. crowned king of Poland. 
1298. Adolphus murdered; Alheti I, 

1300. Boniface institutes the Roman Jubilee. 

1301. BuU Ausculta Fili. 

1302. The States General conv^ed by Philip the Fair. Battle 

of Courtray. 

1303. Death of Boniface VIII. 

1305. Lewis the Hutin inherits Navarre. 

1307. Revolt of the Swiss Cantons. 

1308. Albert murdered; Henry VI L of Luxemburg. 

1309. Clement V. removes the Papal Court to Avignon. 

1310. John of Luxemburg chosen king of Bohemia. — Tiepolo's 

revolt at Venice; Council of Ten. — The Hospitallers take 
Rhodes. 

1311. Council of Vienne. 

1312. The order of the Temple abolished by the Pope. 

1314. Ijewis IV. o/Baearia, Lewis X., king of France. 

1315. Battle of Morgarten. — Emancipation of the Serfs by Lewis 

the Hutin. — Matthew Visoonti, lord of Milan, extends his 
rule in Lombardy. 

1316. Death of Lewis X.; birth and death of John of France. 

1317. Philip v., the Long, king of France ; Salic Law. 
1319. The closing of the Great Coaneil at Venice. 

1322. Charles IV., the Fair, king of France.— Battle of MUhldorf ; 

Frederic of Austria taken prisonelr. 
1326. The Arragonese reduce Sardinia. 

1328. Philip VI. of Valois, king of France. — Joan of Fi-ance recovers 
Navarre. 

1336. The marquises of Este seize Modena. 
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1339. Edward III. attacks France ; sea-fight at Sluys. 

1340. Alfonso XI. defeats the Moors at Rio Sahido. 
1343. Majorca re-united to the kingdom of Amgon. 

1345. Murder of Andrew^ the husband of Joanna I. of Naples. 

1346. Battle of Cressy. 

1347. The English take Calais. — Charlet IV. of BoAmta.— The 

tribune Rienzi. 

1349. Dauphind ceded to France.— The Black Death. 

1350. John II. of France. 

1355. Marin Falieri, doge of Venice, beheaded. 

1356. Golden Bull of Charles IV.— Battle of Poictiers. 
1360. Peace of Bretigny. 

1363. Philip the Bold created duke of Burgundy. 

1364. Charles V., the Wise, king of France. 
1366. Battle of Navarxette. 

1369. Peter the Cruel slain by Henry of Trastamara. 

1370. Casimir the Great, the last Piast king of Poland, succeeded 

by Lewis the Great of Hungary. 
1378. Great Schism of the West; Urban VI. and Clement VII. 

popes. — Wencedaut, 
1379, 1380. War of Chioggia; decline of Genoa. 
1380. Union of Denmark and Norway. — Joanna I. of Naples adopts 

Lewis of Anjou. — Charles VI., the Mad, king of France. 
1382. Battle of Rosebecq. — Murder of Joanna I. — Death of Lewis 

the Great, king of Hungary and Poland. 

1384. The county of Burgundy, Flanders, and the Netherlands 

acquired by the duke of Burgundy, 

1385. Battle of Aljubarotta; John the Great king of Portugal. 

1386. Jagellon, duke of Lithuania, marries Hedwiga of Poland, 

and reigns as Uladislaus V. — Charles of Naples murdered in 
Hungary. 

1392. Death of Mary, queen of Hungary, wife of Sigismund 
of Luxemburg. 

1395. Milan erected into a duchy. 

1396. Battle of Nicopoli; the Turks conquer Bulgaria. 

1397. Union of Calmar. 

1400. Wenceslaus deposed ; Robert (count Palatine). 

1406. Pisa subdued by Florence. 

1407. Murder of Lewis, duke of Orleans.' 

1409. Council of Pisa. — Martin king of Arragon inherits Sicily. 
2nd Ser. — Vox, I, a 
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1410. Death of M&Ttm.^^igimund. 

1414. Council of CoDstance. 

1415. John Hubs burnt.— Battle of Agmc6iii^. 

1416. Savoy erected into a duchy. 

1417. Martin V. chosen pope at Constance ; end of the schisAui^ 

Sigismund gives up Brtodenbtrirg to Frederic of Hohtti- 
zollem. 

1419. Zisca h^ads the Hussites ; Sigistnulid suetieedB W^noedMs 

in Bohemia. — Murder of John, duke of Burgundy. 

1420. Peace of Troyes. — The Portuguese disoovidr Madeira. 

1422. Charles VII., king of Prance. 

1423. Frederic of Wettin, margrave of Mistiia, becomes dukd Of 

Saxony. 

1424. Battle of Vemeuil.— Death of 2Ssea. 
1429. Siege of Orleans raised by Joan of Ax^ 
1431. Council of Basil. 

1434. Cosmo de Medicis overpowers the Albizi at Florence. 

1435. Death of Joanna II. ; Alfonso V. of Arragon swcoeeds to 

Naples. — Treaty of Arras. — Scanderfoeg. 

1438. Albert II, , (/^tM^na.— Pragmatic Sianction of Bourges. 

1439. Amadeus of Savoy anti-pope to Engenins IV. ; the tkmniSil 

of Florence, and temporary unioU of the Greeks.— TMe 
Praguerie rising in France. 

1440. Frederic III, — Ladislaus Posthumus, kmgof Bi^eiilia; Ulfc- 

dislaus VI., of Poland, king of Hungary. 
1442. Confederacy of Nevers in France. 

1444. The Taille; establishment of a standing army in France.— 

Uladislaus VI., slain at Varna. 

1445. John Hunniades regent of Hungary for Ladislaos Po^nmuik 

1446. Casimir IV., king of Poland. 

1448. Concordates of Aschaffenburg. — Christian I., of Oldenburg, 
king of Denmark and Norway. 

1450. Francis Sforza becomes duke of Milan.^Era of the Inven- 
tion of the Art of Printing. 

1452. Modeua erected into a du<Ay. 

1453. Fall of the Eastern Empire.~The English finally driven out of 

Guienne. 

1456. John Hunniades raises the siege of Belgrade. 
] 457. Christian I. of Denmaik becomes king of Sweden. — Death of 
Ladislaus Posthumus ; Frederic III. inherits Austria. 
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>8. Matthias Corvinus, king of Hungary; George Podiebrad^ 
king of Bohemia. — Alfonso V., sacceeded in Arragon and 
Sicily by John 11., and in Naples by Ferdinand I. 

19. Christian of Denmark inherits Holstein and Sleswic. 

11. Lewis XI.9 king of France. 
14 The Milanese conquer Genoa. 

15. Battle of Montlhery ; treaty of Conflans. 
». Treaty of Thorn. 

18. Lewis XI. visits Charles the Bold at Peronne. 

L Death^of Podiebrad ; Uladislaus succeeds to Bohemia. 

4. Isabella becomes queen of Castillo. 

6. Battles of Granson and Morat (Murten). — Battle of Toro. 

7. Charles the Bold slain at Nancy ; Lewis XI. seizes Burgundy. 

Mary of Burgundy marries Maximilian of Austria. — John 
IIL^ of Russia, shakes off the Tartar yoke. 

9. Ferdinand the Catholic, king of Arragon; — Arragon and 

Castillo united under Ferdinand and Isabella. 
1. Charles, count of Provence and Maine, makes Lewis XI. his 
heir. 

13. Charles V III., of France ; Anne of Be^ujeu regent. 
(6. Bartholomew Diaz dbcovers the Cape of Good Hope. 
17. Cyprus bequeathed to the Venetians 
t8. Battle of St. Aubin. 

10. Uladislaus of Bohemia becomes king of Hungary. 
1. Charles YIII. marries Anne of Britany. 

12. Grenada taken. — Columbus discovers the West Indies. 

13. McuemUian I. 

15. Charles YIII. enters Naples.— The Right of Defiance abolished 
in Germany, and the Imperial Chamber established. 
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p. 16, line 22 ; for Robert II., read Baldwin II. 
P. 17, line 2 ; /or son-in-law, read brother-in-law. 
P. 17, note 9, line 2 ; /or daughter, read sister. 
P. 19, line 3; Robert II., dele II. 

P. GO, note 2, line 4 ; /or perished in a war with Damascus, a.d. 

r«a<2 died (April 1122). 
P. 71, note 2, line 3 ; /or Almeric II., read Conrad. 
P. 122» line 12; /or 1523, read 1623. 
P. 157, line 10 ; for Childerio, read Childebert. 
P. IGl, lines 3, 18 ; for Cassiodorius, read Cassiodorus. 
P. 163, line 30 ; for a.d. 560, read a.d. 566. 
P. 176, note 8, line 4 ; for a.d. 693, read a.d. 593. 
P. 179, note 3, line 4 ; for Cath, read Catti. 
P. 188, note 3, line 2 ; for Pribislas, read Pribislaus ; alio, 1. 

A.D. 1159, read about 1159. 
P. 197, note 7> the derivation of Ketzer from Catharist (see 1 

p. 217) note 7) is probably the true one. 
P. 264, line 15 ; for day she, read day he. 
P. 267, note 1, bottom line ; for a.d. 933, read 937. 
P. 288, line 12 ; for the successor read one of the successors. 
P. 331, note 6, line 1 ; for Robert's brother Richard, read Ric 

count of Aversa. 
P. 331, note 9, line 3 ; dele (Corvey). 
P. 333, line 20 ; for Gregory III., read Gregory VIL 
P. 340, line 27 ; for 1115, read 1111. 
P. 341, line 13 ; for 1116, read 1 112. 
P. 341, note 7, line 1 ; for 1116, read 1115. 
P. 345,line 2 ; for 1136, read 1137. 
P. 350, line 14 ; for June U77, read July 1177. 
P. 352, line 34 ; for 1298, read 1198. 
P. 389^ line 22 ; for 1227, read 1127. 
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To render these Tables more compact and easy of reference, 
and to avoid the awkwardness and inconvenience of large 
sheets, they are unincumbered with Chronological dates, of 
which the proper place is in the History itself. 

The utmost care has been taken to collate and verify 
the various Genealogies. A uniform system of designation 
has been adhered to ; and in cases of re-marriages, many of 
which give rise to important questions of inheritance, the 
parentage of the children on both sides is always most care- 
fully set forth, so that it may be seen at a glance whom they 
represent, 

I — IV. Meroyingian Kings of France. 

y. Carlovingian Family, from St. Amulf to Charlemagne. 
YI. Imperial line of Charlemagne. 
YII. Carlovingian Kings of France, from Charles the Bald. 
YIII. Kings of Italy, Provence, and Burgundy, descended 
through females from Charlemagne. 
IX. Imperial House of Saxony. 

X. Imperial Houses of Franconia. 
XI. The Ghibelin, or Swabian Imperial House. 
XII. The Guelfs. 

XIII. Families of William of Holland, Richard of Cornwall, 

and Adolphus of Nassau. 
XIY. Imperial House of Austria. — Elder Lines. 
XY. Houses of Luxemburg and Limburg. 
XYI. Medieval Emperors of the House of Wittelsbach. ' 
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XVII. Imperial House of Austria. — Leopoldiiie Line. 
XVII I. Early Capetian Counts of Paris. 
XIX. Kings of France, from Hugh Capet to Philip- Augustus. 
XX. Kings of France, from Philip-Augustus to Charles lY. 
XXI. Kings of France of the Elder Line of Valois. 
XXII. Houses of Orleans-Valois, to Lewis XII. and Francis I. 

XXIII. Second Capetian House of Burgundy. 

XXIV. Section I. Houses of Bourhon and Bourbon-Montpensier. 
XXIV. Section II. Houses of Bourbon- La- Marche and Bourbon- 

Vend6me. 

XXV. Section I. Angevin Kings of Sicily and Naples. 
XXV. Section II. Angevin Kings of Hungary and Poland. 
XXVI. Titular Angevin Kings of Naplea. 
XXVII. Jagellon Kings of Poland, Hungary, and Bohemia. 
XXVIII. Counts and Dukes of Apulia. 
XXIX. Norman Counts and Kings of Sicily. 
XXX. Swabian Kings of Sicily. 
XXXL Arragonese Kings of the Island of Sicily. 
XXXII— XXXVII. Kings of Navarre. 

XXXVIII. Titular Sovereigns of Navarre, of the House of Albret 

XXXIX— XLI. Kings of Castille and Leon. 

XLII— XLV. Kmgsof Arragon. 

XLVI. Children of Ferdinand and Isabella. 

XLVII— XLIX. Kings of Portugal. 
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PART IV. 



HISTORY OF THE GREEKS AND 
MAHOMETANS. 

SECTION I. 

THE EASTERN EMPIRE, FROM THE DEATH OF THE0D08IUS 
TO THE TIME OF THE COMPLETE SCHISM. 

A.D. 395. Final division of the Empire, Areadiw. 

404. Exile of St Chrysostom ; death of Eudoxia. 
408. TheodosiuB II. 

431. Council of Ephesus ; NestoriuB condemned. 

450. Marcian. 

451. Council of Chalcedon ; Eutyches condemned. 
453. Death of Pulcheria. 

457. [Leo I.] 

474. [Leo II. (grandson of Leo I.)] 

[Zeno (Leo II.'s father, Leo I.'s son-in-law).] 
491. [Anastasius I.] 

680. Third Council of Constantinople ; the Monothelites 
condemned. 

Arcadius, the degenerate son of the great Theodosius 
(from whom he had inherited the sceptre of the East), was 
a puppet in the hands of worthless ministers, and at last of 
his covetous wife Eudoxia^ by whom St, Chrysostom^ the 
. 2nd Ser. B 
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eloquent patriarch of Constantinople, was driven into exile* 
He was succeeded, May 408, by his son Theooosius IL^ 
a prince whose incapacity was remedied by the talents of 
his sister Pulcheria 

This emperor (who died July 450) left no male hein ; 
and for a thousand years, various dynasties, of whidi 
the history is a hideous tale of vice, treachery, cruelQTi 
cowardice, and superstition, reigned in their turn'* 

A. D. 518. Justin I. 

527. Justinian I. 

532. Sedition of the Blue and Green factions. 

534. Bdisarivs conquers ihe African VandaU, — Lent rm- 
tion of Ju8tinian*8 Code, 

539. Belisarius takes Ravenna, the capital of the Os- 
trogoths. 

542. Belisarius repels Giosrofe's. Successes of the Ostro- 
goth Totila. — The Pestilence begins. 
546. Totila sacks Rome. 
549. Totila again takes Rome. 
552. Nartes drfeaU Totila. 
554. Narses reduces the Ostrogoths. 
569. Belisarius defeats the Bulgarians. 
565. Death of Belisarius. 

The reign of Justinian (whose uncle Justin I., a 
strong-minded but illiterate Dacian peasant', died em- 
peror, Aug. 527) was remarkable for the abolition of the 

' After her brother's death, she married in her old age the valiant 
Mardan, and raised hun to the throne. Theodosius II. had but a 
daughter, Eudoxia, the wife of VcUentinian III. 

* Religious quarrels still further weakened the empire. There arose 
the Nettorians (named after Nestoriust the patriarch of Constanti- 
nople), who held that there were two persons in Christ ; the Euttf' 
diians, or Monophysites, who said that He had only one nature ; and 
the Monothelites, who asserted that He had only one will ; and also the 
upholders and opposers of image worship. 

* His name Juttin was only the translation of Uprauda, or Up- 
right. 
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> eouulahip, and of the schools of Athens ; for tlie introduc- 
tion of silk-worms into Europe from China ; for the com- 
. pOadon, under the superintendence of the learned Tribonian^ 
of the text hooks of the civil law^; and for conquests 
which restored the empire to some of its former splendour. 
On the other hand, it was sullied hy his marriage with the 
actress Theodora, who had once heen the most ahandoned 
of women ; and it was saddened hy the outbreak of a 
dreadful pestilence, by which the air was tainted for very 
many years. The wars, and the costly buildings of this 
period likewise drained the treasury, and burthened the 
people with a heavy weight of debt and taxation. 

By the valour of the Thracian Belisarius^ Africa was 
recovered to the empire, and the kingdom of the Vandals 
overthrown, a.d. 534. This great general next passed 
over into Italy, where he at length took Ravenna, and 
broke up the dominion of the Ostrogoths, a. d. 539 ; and 
thence he marched into the East, which he saved from the 
victorious arms of Chosroes, the Persian king, a.d. 542. 
Yet he fell into disgrace, owing to the jealousy of Theo- 
dora; and but for the influence of his unfaithful and 
domineering wife Antonina, he would have been utterly 
ruined. 

^ These books (which are the groundwork of the jurisprudence of 
many European nations) are the CodCy or body o( laws ; the Pandects, 
or Digest, a collection of the most important decisions of the jurists ; the 
Novflls, or supplement of fresh laws since the first compilation ; and the 
InttUuUs, an elementary work for the use of beginners. In the East, 
the code was supplanted by the Banlicce, or laws of Basil I. (a. d. 
877)> and his successors. 

* Among these was the famous church of St. Sophia (the Holy 
Wisdom), now a Turkish mosque. The old church had been burnt 
during the insurrection of the green faction, when the emperor had 
declared for their riyals the blues in the chariot races at the Hippo- 
drome, A.D. 532. The reyolt ended in the slaughter of 30,000 of the 
greens. 

b2 
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In the meanwhile, Totila, whom the Ostrogoths beyond 
the Po had made their king, had successfully renewed the 
war in Italy. Rome itself was taken and pillaged by this 
barbarian chief, Dec. 546, and Belisarius was now sent 
against him. But though he defeated Totila, he was soon 
crfimped for want of support ; and before two years were 
over, he was recalled. Totila now recovered Rome, ra- 
vaged Sicily, and attacked the coast of Epirus ; but was 
assailed at last by a powerful armament under the re- 
nowned eunuch Nurses, and overpowered and slain, June 
552. Narses, after a short struggle, during which he anni- 
hilated an army of the Austrasian Franks and Pagan Alle- 
manni, put down the kingdom of the Ostrogoths for ever, 
A.D. 554 ^ 

The faithful Belisarius, being once more employed, 
saved Constantinople from the Bulgarians and their Slavo- 
nian allies, A.D. 559. Yet he was afterwards unjustly 
suspected and disgraced though his innocence was soon 
acknowledged, and his honours restored. This was shortly 
before his death, which in a few months was followed by 
that of the emperor; who died, Nov. 565, and was suc- 
ceeded by his nephew Justin II. 

A.D. 565. Justin II. 

568. Exarchate of Ravenna. The Lombards invade Italy, 

678. [Tiberius (Justin's son-in-law).] 

682. [Maurice (Tiberius' son-in-law).] 

593. Gregory the Great saves Rome from the liOmbards. 

602. [Maurice deposed and murdered.] Phocas. 

610. Deposition and death of Phocas. Heraclius. 

628. Heradius puU an end to the Persian War, 

638. The Saracens conquer Syria and Palestine, 

640. The Saracens conquer Egypt, 

• Besides Africa and Italy, part of the east coast of Spain was for 
a short time recovered in this reign. 

' That he was blinded and forced to beg his bread, is a fable. 
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A.D. 641. [Gonstantine III. (son of Heraelins.)] 

[Hencleonas (son of Henuslius I. by his niece Martina). 

He and his mother are mutilated and exiled.] 
[Constans II. (son of Constantine III.)] 
668. [Constans II. murdered. Constantine IV., Pogonatns 

(son of Constans).] 
685. Justinian II., Rhinotmetus (son of Pogonatus). 
695. Justinian II. deposed and mutilated. [Leontius.] 
698. [Leontius deposed and mutilated. Apsimarus Tiberius.] 

I%e Saracens take Carthage, 
705. Justinian II. restored by the Bulgarians ; [Leontius and 

Tiberius put to death.] 
711. Justinian II. beheaded. [Philippieus Bardanes.] 
713. [Bardanes deposed and blinded. Anastasius II.] 
716. [Anastasius deposed (put to death, 719). Theodo- 

sius IIL] 

About a year after the death of Narses, a.d. 568, Italy' 
was invaded by the Lombards, a Vandal people, under 
Alboiny and its northern provinces were quickly lost to the 
empire, and formed into a kingdom of which Pavia became 
the capital. Yet the Lombards never could get beyond 
Rome. When they made their first great attempt to take 
it, A.D. 593, the exarch or governor of Ravenna was 
unable indeed to hinder them ; but the city was saved by 
the energy of pope Gregory the Greats who may be 
deemed the founder of the temporal power of the Romish 
see. 

Fresh life seemed, however, to have been infused into 
the declining empire by Heraclius, who had hurled the 
hideous tyrant and usurper Phocas from the throne, Oct. 
610 ^ At a time when Constantinople was invested by 

* Italy had been just then degraded from its former rank, and 
placed under the government of the exarchs of Ravenna. 

' In reading of the emperors and their families, particularly in 
this and the following century, one is sickened with accounts of muti- 
lations (such as the cutting off of hands, ears, tongues, and noses), 
putting out of eyes, poisonings, fratricides, and wholesale murders. 
B 3 
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the Avars, and the Persians were masters of the oppo- 
site coast of Asia Minor (most of Syria and Egypt heiog 
also conquered), he roused himself and marched into 
the East against Chosroes IF. ; and in a few years, he won 
a glorious peace, recovering from the Persians the true 
cross'' and all their conquests, a.d. 628. But at the end 
of his reign, while he was busied in upholding the Mono- 
thelite heresy, he showed himself quite unable to withstand 
the fearful onslaught of the Arabian Saracens ; and shortly 
before he died, Feb. 641, Syria, Palestine, and Egypt, had 
been wrested from his feeble hands. Before the end of the 
century, Cyprus, Rhodes, and Afrida were likewise con- 
quered, and Constantinople itself had been besieged seven 
successive summers \ Nothing but the divisions which 
broke out among the Saracens could have saved the 
Greeks from ruin. Under the wretched successors ci 
Heraclius, the empire had hardly strength enough to 
struggle with the fierce and warlike Bulgarians on its 
northern frontier; who not only had tribute paid them, 
but once actually interfered, a.d. 705, to reinstate Jus* 
TIN IAN II., a blood-thirsty monster, who had formerly 
been deposed for his crimes. This hateful being, whose 
nose and ears had been cut off, became yet more out- 
rageously cruel than ever : at length his army rose against 
him, and the dynasty of Heraclius ignobly perished, 
Dec. 711. 

A.D. 717* Leo III. The Saracens besiege Constantinople. 
718. Leo repels the Saracens. 
726. Edict of Leo againd images, 
728. Luitprand and the Lombards attack Ravenna. 
730. The Romans revolt against Leo. 
741. Constantino V., Copronymus. 

^ The Saracens were foiled by the newly-invented Greek fire, 
which, shot through a tube, set fire to their ships and engines, and 
could not be quenched by water. 
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A.D. 762. AjBtalphut oonquen the exarchate of Ravenna. 
775. Leo IV. (son of Copronynms.) 
780. Ck>nstantine VI., Porphyrogenitns. 
787. Second Council of Nice; Irene declares in favonr of 
images. 

797* Constantine murdered ; the regent Irene rragns alone. 

802. Irene deposed. Nieephorus I. (an Iconoclast.) 

811. Nieephorus slain by the Bulguians. [Stauracius (son 
of Nieephorus) abdicates. Michael I., Curopahttes.] 

813. [Michael I. abdicates. Leo V., the Armenian (an Icon- 
oclast).] 

820. [Leo murdered.] Michael II., the Stammerer (an Icon* 
oclast). 

823. The Spanish Saracens take Crete. 
827* The African Saracens take most of Sicily. 
829. [Theophilus (son of Michael II.).] 
842. Michael III. (son of Theophilus.) Theodora restores 
the worship of images. 

The Saracens again besieged Constantinople in the early 
part of the eighth century ; but they, as well as the Bul- 
garians, were foiled by the ability of Leo III., the Isaurian, 
a shoemaker's son, who had risen to the imperial throne, 
March 717. They also lost part of Armenia and Syria 
to his son and successor Constantine V. (nick-named 
Copront/mus,) The harshness, however, with which Leo, 
who hated idolatry and saint-worship, enforced his famous 
edict against the use of images ' (a. d. 726), gave birth to 
civil wars ; and in Italy, the Romans (though they had 
lately helped the exarch to recover Ravenna from the 
Lombard Luitprand who had taken it) revolted under pope 
Gregory II,, a.d. 730, and established their independence. 
Some years afterwards, the Lombard king AstuVphus con- 
quered the exarchate of Ravenna, a.d. 752, and only the 
southern provinces of Italy were left to the empire. In 

' By images, piUurei are to be understood : the Greek Church 
still forbids the use of statues and figures in relief. 

B 4 
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the reign of Michael II., the Stammerer*, the Spanish 
Saracens took Crete, a.d. 823, and the African Saracens 
got most of Sicily, a. d. 827. 

Several of Leo III.'s successors upheld the cause of 
the Iconoclasts (or image-breakers) ; others, especially the 
cruel empress Irene ^ the first female who wielded the 
sceptre of the CaBsars, were zealous for idolatry : all were 
guilty of hateful violence. Irene had the meanness to pay 
tribute to the Saracens, a degradation for which the worth- 
less NicEPHOBUs, who became emperor when she was 
deposed (Oct. 802), haughtily demanded atonement : the 
caliph Harun al Rashid soon made the Roman dog" eat 
his words. Nicephorus, some years after this disgrace, 
was slain in a disastrous war with the Bulgarians, July 
811, and his skull was converted into a drinking cup. As 
for the controversy about images, it was settled at last, 
A. D. 842, in favour of idolatry by Theodora, an. empress 
who was regent for her son Michael IIL, the Drunkard, 
and afterwards weakened the empire by her ruthless per- 
secution of the Paulician heretics in Armenia'. 

A. D. 857. Photius usurps the patriarchate. 

867. Murder of Michael III. ; BatU I, Photius depoted. 
869. Eighth Council of Constantinople ; Bulgaria annexed to 

the Greek Church. 
879. Ninth Council of Constantinople under Photius. 
886. Leo VI., the Philosopher (son of Basil). Photius again 

deposed. 

> When about to be burnt alive for treason, Michael had, by a 
strange turn of fortune, been taken out of prison, and placed while 
yet in fetters on the throne. 

* This woman, the widow of Leo IV., and guardian of her son 
CoNSTANTiNE VI., PorphyrogefiUus, assembled the second council of 
Nice, A.D. 787, in which the Iconoclasts were condemned. She 
afterwards deposed her son, and had his eyes put out so barbarously 
that he died. 

* The Paulicians were a sect of Maniehees, and worshipped the evil 
principle. 
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A.D. 911. [Alexander (Leo's brother, died a.d. 912), and] Con- 
stantine VII., Porphyrogenitus (Leo's son). 
919. [Romanos L, Lecapenus, becomes the emperor's col- 
league*.] 

944. [Romanos deposed by his son Stephen.] 

945 [The sons of Romanus exiled ; Constantino reigns alone.] 

959. [Romanos 11., son of CJonstantine VII.] 

961. Crete recovered. 

963. Nicephoros Phocas.- 

966. Cilicia, Cypros, and part of Syria recovered. 

968. Nicephoros ravages Mesopotamia. 

969. Nicephoros mordered. John I., Zimisces. 

976. Basil II. and Constantino VIII. (sons of Romanus II.) 
1019. Basil II. sobdoes the Bulgarians. 
1025. Death of Basil IL 

1028. Death of Constantine VIII. Romanus III., Argyms. 
1034. Romanos mordered. Michael IV., the PaphUgonian. 

1041. Michael abdicates ; Michael'V., Calaphates (the Caolker), 

his sister's son. 

1042. Michael V. pot to death. Zeis* and Theodora. Constan- 

tine IX., Monomachos, marries Zee. 

1043. The Normans establish their power in Italy (take Bari, 

1071). 
1050. Death of Zo& 

1053. Letter of the Patriarch Cerolarios. 

1054. Sehitm of ihe East and Wett, Theodora again empress. 
1056. [Michael YI. Stratisticos.] 

A new dynasty was now founded by Basil I., a low- 
bom Macedonian, who caused the drunken Michael to be 
murdered, Sept. 867» and ably ruled an empire which he 
bad gained by base arts'. He reformed abuses, and 
vigorously repelled the Saracens and Bulgarians, who, 
however, renewed their attacks in the days of his succes- 
sors Leo VI., the Philosopher, and Constantine VII., 

' Romanus I. also added as colleagoes his sons Christopher, 
A.O. 920 (he died, a.d. 931), Stephen, and Constantine, a.d. 928. 

' Basil and his son Leo made a fresh compilation of the laws, in 
sixty books, called Basilicse. See p. 3, note *, 
S 5 
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Porphyrogenitusy men who had no talent but for science : 
the latter of these had also to withstand the inroads of the 
Russians. But by th^ valour of the emperors Nicephorus 
Phocas, a brave general who usurped a crown which be- 
longed to infants, July 963, and of the dwarfish hero John 
ZiMiscEs, who succeeded on his murder, Dec. 969, all 
these foes were worsted ; Crete, Cyprus, Cilicia, and part 
of Sicily, of Armenia, and of Northern Syria, with Antioch, 
were recovered from the Saracens ; and Damascus and the 
rest of Syria subdued, though not retained, and Mesopo- 
tamia ravaged. When Zimisces died, Jan. 976, Basil II. 
shared with his indolent brother Constantine VIII. the 
throne from which they had been excluded when children : 
he won fresh trophies from the infidels, and overpowered 
and conquered the Bulgarians, a.d. 1019*. His long and 
glorious reign ended Dec. 1025 ; and in less than three 
years, his brother (the last male of the family) followed 
him to the grave. 

Of the four next emperors, three were the husbands of 
Zoe, the contemptible daughter of Constantine VIII. The 
first of these she murdered, that she might marry her para- 
mour, a low Paphlagonian false-coiner ; and when disease 
and remorse had led this man, Michael IV., to become a 
monk, she adopted and raised to the throne his nephew 
Michael V., Calaphates^f a ship-caul ker*s son. Cala- 
phates soon imprisoned his benefactress ; but the young 
upstart was blinded and deposed by the indignant people, 
April 1042, and for two months the empire was governed 
by two old women, Zoe and her sister Theodora. To 
please her subjects, Zoe now gave her hand and her crown 

• In one great victory, July 1014, he once took 15,000 of them 
prisoners. These he cruelly blinded, with the exception of one man 
in each hundred, who was allowed an eye in mockery, that he might 
guide his comrades home to their king. 

* Calaphates means a Caulker. 
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to one of her former lovers, Constamtinb IX., Mono- 
machuSf who, however, neglected his wife for a young 
mistress : he was succeeded by the aged Theodora, with 
whose short reign the Macedonian dynasty expired, Aug. 
1056. A few years before, the Normans had established 
themselves in the south of Italy ; and the Greeks now lost 
ground so rapidly in that country, that their rule was soon 
confined to the single city of Bari. Its surrender, April 
1071, and the subsequent conquest of Sicily, put an end to 
the last remains of the Western Empire. 

Another great event had also fatally weakened the 
Grreeks by depriving them of the aid of their fellow-Chris- 
tians, — the final separation of the eastern and the western 
churches. The dispute was of long standing. The pope 
had never been able to make the Greeks, Egyptians, and 
Asiatics, bow to his yoke ; and in spite of all his efforts, 
his rival, the patriarch of Constantinople, was in the gene- 
ral council of Chalcedon (a.d. 451) acknowledged to have 
power equal to his over the churches of the East, and to 
be only inferior in being bishop of a younger city. The 
patriarch John the Faster, in the year 588, even took the 
tide of " oecumenical," or universal bishop, to the horror 
of the pope, who, by his legate Gregory protested against 
the appellation as blasphemous and antichristian ! The ill 
feeling between the two sees was increased afler the con- 
version of the Bulgarians, a. d. 865 ; for the Greek and 
Latin missionaries claimed the jurisdiction over the new 
church for their respective heads, and the latter were 
driven out of the country by their opponents. And it so 
happened that the learned but ambitious Photius had lately 
usurped the patriarchal throne at Constantinople, from 
which he was afterwards twice deposed; and that those 
who withstood him had not scrupled to appeal to the pope, 

* Afterwards better known as pope Gregory the Great. 
B 6 
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whom, however, they themselves, when triumphant, in 
their turn refused to acknowledge*. 

Photius now widened the breach between the churches, 
by charging the Roman Christians with having tampered 
with the Creed in making the double procession of the 
Holy Ghost an article of faith'. The dispute was aggra- 
vated by other differences as to points of discipline \ and 
in the course of years it ripened into an outrageous feud. 
At last, when the patriarch Michael Certdarius had de- 
nounced the customs of the Latin Church in a violent letter 
to the biaJ;iop of Trani in Apulia, which was to be shown 
to pope Leo /X, and had also shut up the Latin churches 
and monasteries in Constantinople ; cardinal Humbert and 

' Even in the eighth council of Constantinople (held by the party 
which had deposed Photius, a.d. 869, and condemned when he was 
restored), in spite of the protest of the papal legates, Bulgaria was 
annexed to the Greek Church. Strange to say, in the year ffJ9, 
pope John VIII. acknowledged Photius, and his legates were present 
at the ninth council of Constantinople, and acquiesced in the Greek 
doctrine with regard to the Holy Ghost ! 

' The second general council at Constantinople (called by Theodo- 
sius, A. D. 381) had revised the Nicene Creed, and, condemning the 
heresy of Macedonius, had defined the Christian faith with regard to 
the Holy Ghost. Many years afterwards, a.d. 653, a national council 
in Spain (the ninth council of Toledo) added to the Creed the words 
"filioque" ("and the Son"), and the improvement was universally 
adopted in the West ; but the Greeks were too vain to receive a 
truth from what they deemed a barbarian source. 

^ The Greeks differed from the Latins in allowing married men to 
become priests and deacons, bishops alone being obliged to be un- 
married, — this rule was made by the council of Constantinople which 
met in Trutto (the dome of the palace), a.d. 691 ; in ^ the use of 
leavened instead of unleavened bread in the Eucharist ; and in 
having a far more rigid rule of fasting. They have also since the 
schism rejected the later innovations of Rome, such as the belief in 
purgatory, the extreme doctrine of transubstantiation, and the denial 
of the sacramental wine to the laity ; yet in its practice their church 
is very corrupt. 
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the papal legates, relying on the favour of the emperor 
Constantine Monomachus, retorted with equal violence. 
Shaking the dust off their feet, they ventured to lay upon 
the altar of St Sophia a written deed which excommuni- 
cated the Greeks, and delivered their souls to Satan, July 
16, 1054. 

The patriarch retaliated with fierce anathemas; and 
though at first moderate men on hoth sides would not 
hreak the outward unity of the Church ^ the schism soon 
became inveterate. From that time, no unbelieving na- 
tion which has any pretensions to civilization has become 
Christian. 



SECTION IT. 

THE EASTERN EMPIRE, FROM THE TIME OF THE COMPLETE 
SCHISM TO THE TAKING OF CONSTANTINOPLE BT THE 
TURKS. 

The Comnenu 

A. D. 1057. Itaae Comnenus. 

1059. Constantine X., Ducas. 

]067« Michael VII. (Parapinaces), Andronicus, and Constan- 
tine XI. Eudoxia regent. 
1068. Romanus TV. Diogenes. 

1071. Diogenes taken prisoner by the Turks, Michael VII. re- 
stored ; death of Diogenes. 

1078. [NicephoruB III. Botoniates. Nicephorus Bryennius 
blinded.] 

1081. Alexius I., Comnenus. Battle of Durazzo. 

1083. Victories of Bohemond. Siege of Larissa. 

1084. Bohemond repelled. 

' Several years afterwards, a.d. 1098, John, the Greek patriarch of 
Antioch, was even recognised by the Latins in the Holy Land. 
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A. D. 1097* Nice regained for Alexius by the Cmsaders. 
1108. Bohemond again defeated. 
1118. John II., Comnenus. 
1143. Manuel I., Comnenus. 
1180. Alexius II., Comnenus. 
1183. Alexius strangled. Andronicus I., Comnenus. 
1185. Andronicus murdered. 

About a twelvemonth after the death of Theodora, the 
throne was seized by Isaac Comnenus, Aug. 1057. This 
able prince did not reign long. Lamed by a fall from his 
horse, he withdrew into a monastery at the end of two 
years ; and on the refusal of his brother John to take the 
crown, he resigned it to Constantine X., Ducas, who, 
however, showed himself ill-fitted to withstand the Selju- 
kian Turks, a people now become more formidable than 
the Saracens. Ducas, when he died, May 1067, be- 
queathed the empire to his three sons, and the regency to 
Eudoxia, his widow, who was a woman of much talent 
and energy. But the regent fell in love with Romanus 
DiooENES, whom she had arrested and doomed to death 
for plotting against the government ; and having cunningly 
got out of the hands of the patriarch the written promise 
which she had made her late husband never to marry 
again she became the wife of the brave and handsome 
rebel, and raised him to the purple, Jan. 1068. 

Diogenes soon excluded Eudoxia and her children from 
all share of power, and also distinguished himself by his 
victories over the Seljukian Turks. He recovered many 
of the conquests which they had made of late ; but in his 
third campaign, he was defeated in Armenia and taken 
prisoner, Aug. 1071, the disorder of the rout being in- 
creased by the treachery of Andronicus, a prince of the 
royal blood. This misfortune was the signal of a rebel- 

< She made the patriarch believe that she wanted to nuirry a 

]rini|tn|i.n of his. 
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lion at home. Eudoxia was now ghut up in a convent ; 
Michael VII., the eldest of her sons, was declared sde 
emperor ; and Diogenes, whom the victorious sultan jilp 
Arslan had generously released, was seized as he was 
returning, blinded, and sent into a monastery to die. 

About seven years afterwards, Michael, unable to keep 
his throne, was glad to become a monk. Worthless usurpers 
now strove for a sceptre which none of them could keep, 
until Alexius Comnenus claimed the honours which John, 
his i&ther, had refused, and had himself crowned at Con- 
stantinople, April 1081. He, and his gallant son John II. 
{Calo' Johannes), and also his grandson Manuel I., ruled 
with vigour. The Seljukian Turks, whom the weakness 
and divisions of the Greeks had enabled to form a kingdom 
in Asia Minor, were repeatedly defeated, Nice, their 
capital, and most of the sea-coast being regained; the 
Normans of Italy were checked ^ ; the Patzinaces (Pets- 
chenegens), Cumanes, and other Tartar races in the north, 
who had long been the scourge of the empire, were quelled. 
On the death of Manuel, Sept. 1180, his youthful son 
Alexius II. succeeded, who exactly three years afterwards 
was deposed and strangled by his father's cousin Andro- 
Kicus I. This high-spirited, but hypocritical and eccentric 
tyrant, was in his turn overthrown when he tried to take 
away the life of the popular Isaac Angelus, Sept. 1185 ; 
and for several days he was tortured by the rabble, and 

7 Alexias had a hard struggle with the Italian Normans. He and 
his large army were routed at Durazzo by much inferior numbers 
under Robert Guiseard, the renowned duke of Apulia, Oct. 1081 ; 
and in 1083, he was twice beaten by Bohemond (the son of Guiscard), 
who now laid siege to Larissa, but was obliged to retreat with loss, 
the Turks having come to the aid of Alexius. Bohemond, after he 
had become prince of Antioch during the first crusade, (at which 
time, Alexius had also contrived to recover Nice £rom the Seljukian 
Turks,) renewed his aggressions, and was again defeated, a. d. 1 108. 
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then he was taken to the theatre and hanged up by the 
feet till he died. 

The Angeli and the Latin Emperors. 

A.D. 1185. Isaac II., Angelus. 

1186. Bulgaria revolts. Conrad of Montferrat aids Isaac 

Angelus. 
1191. The Greeks lose Cyprus. 

1195. Isaac Angelus deposed. Alexius III., Conmenus. 
1203. The Latin Crusaders restore Isaac Angelus and 
Alexius IV. 

1204 Nicholas Canabus. Alexius V. Murzufle. Death 
of Isaac II. and of Alexius IV. Constantinople taken 
by the Laiins. Baldwin I., Latin emperor. 

1205. Baldwin I. taken prisoner by the Bulgarians. 

1206. Henry I., Latin emperor. Theodore I., Lascaris, em- 

peror at Nice. The Comneni established at Trebi- 
zond and Epirus. 

1216. Peter of Courtenay, Latin emperor. 

1217. Peter of Courtenay taken prisoner. 

1221. Robert I., of Courtenay, Latin emperor. 

1222. John III., Ducas Vataces, emperor at Nice. 
1228. Robert II., of Courtenay, Latin emperor. 
1237. Death of John de Brienne. 

1255. Theodore II., Lascaris, emperor at Nice. 

1259. John IV., Lascaris, emperor at Nice. Michael VIII., 

Paleeologus, emperor at Nice. 
1261. The Greeks recover Constantinople, John Lascaris 

blinded. 

Isaac Angelus (whose grandfather Constantine, the son 
of Diogenes and Eudoxia, had married Theodora, the 
daughter of Alexius Comnenus) had nothing hut his high 
hirth to recommend him. In his reign, Bulgaria revolted 
from the Greeks, a.d. 1186*; and he would the same 
year have fallen into the hands of some rebels, who besieged 

• The Greeks also lost Cyprus, where Isaac Comnenus, who had 
usurped the soYereignty of the island during the late reign, was 
deposed by Richard I. of England, a.d. 1191. 
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him in his capital, but for the valour of a stranger, who 
became bis son-in-law At length, being hated for his 
indolence and his vices, he was blinded and cast into a 
dungeon by his brother, who now reigned as Alexius III., 
ComnenuSy April 1195. The latter, equally worthless, left 
all the cares of government to his wife, and ended by 
fleeing from Constantinople, July 1203, when the city 
was taken by the French and Italian crusaders, who had 
been led to take the part of the unhappy Isaac Angelus. 

Isaac was now restored ; but his profligate son and 
colleague Alexius IV. had the real power. Both were 
hated as men who were willing to sell their church and 
country to the insolent Latins ; and it was only by sacrilege 
and violence that they could raise the money which was 
owing to their allies. The exasperation of the people 
made them dread to pay the tribute : the delay gave rise 
to a war with the foreigners ; the discontent of the Greeks 
broke out in a sedition, Jan. 1204, and a young man, 
named Nicholas Canabus, was raised to a throne which 
hardly any one would take. In a few days, however, the 
new emperor was deposed by the bold and high-bom 
Alexius Ducas. Isaac Angelus died of fright ; and 
Alexius IV. was shut up in prison, where he was soon 
afterwards strangled, when the crusaders had come in arms 
and demanded his restoration. 

Notwithstanding the valour of Murzufle, as the usurper 
was called, from the thickness of his eyebrows, Constanti- 
nople was taken and ruthlessly sacked by the enraged 
Latins, April 1204. Murzufle escaped, but was brought 
back, and flung headlong down from the top of a lofly 
pillar. The conquerors chose one of their leaders, Bald- 
win, count of Flanders, emperor of the East ; they also 

* Conrad, the famous Marquis of Montferrat, who married his 
daughter Theodora. 
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made a Latin patriarch, and professed to re-unite the two ; 
churches^. But the new emperor got little more than 
Thrace and Msesia, and two of the eight quarters of the , 
half-burnt city. Three-eighths of the capital, and about ; 
half of the remaining territory, were given to the Vene- i 
tians, and the other adventurers shared the rest'. Venice , 
long kept Candia, and her possessions in the Morea and ^ 
on the coast of Asia Minor. 

The Greeks soon tried to shake off the Latin yoke ; 
and the emperors of Nice, the dukes of Trebizond, and the 
despots of Epirus', all of whom assumed the imperial 
title, started up and established themselves in opposition 
to the invaders. Baldwin himself was taken prisoner by 
their allies the Bulgarians at Adrianople, April 1205, and 
died in captivity. The reign of Henrt of Hainault, his 
brother, was more fortunate; but his brother-in-law, 
Peter of Courtenay, who was next chosen to the empire, 

^ One or two of the Latin patriarchs were quite as much inclined 
as the Greeks themselves to set up their chums against the pope. 

3 Boniface, Marquis of Montferrat, (who had agreed to sell Candia 
to the Venetians,) had Thessaly and Macedon, which, however, were 
taken from his younger son DemOriut by the despot of Epirus. Nice 
and Bithynia were given to Lewis, Count of Blois, who soon lost his 
life against the Bulgarians at Adrianople. Other duchies and prin- 
cipalities, such as Athens and Achaia, rewarded some of the lesser 
chieftains. 

' Alexius and Dctvid Comnenus seized Trebizond, and Mieiiad 
Angdus Comnenui Epirus. Theodore Lascaris, the son-in-law of 
the fugitive Alexius IV., (whom he shut up in a monastery,) took 
Nice, A.D. 1206, and declared himself emperor of the East. He was 
succeeded, a.d. 1222, by his daughter's husband, John III., Dhcm 
Vataca, a valiant prince, who greatly lessened the dominions of the 
Latin emperors. Vataces was followed by his able son, Theodore II., 
Lcuearis, and then by his youthful grandson, John IV., Latcaris, who 
was blinded by Michael Palseologus, Dec. 1261. Michael Palfeologus 
had first become emperor two years before, after having been regent 
a few months. 
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(a.d* 1216,) soon met with the same fate, having fallen 
into the hands of Theod/ore Angelus, the sovereign of Thes- 
saly and Epirns. Peter's yomiger sons, Robert II. and 
Baldwin II., successively lost ground before the Greeks 
of Nice, who, at length, surprised Constantinople in the 
night, July 1261, and put an end to the rule of the Latins. 
Baldwin escaped, and died in Italy. 

The PalcBologi. 

A. D. 1261. Miekad VIILy PcUcBologui, Emperor of CoiuUmditopU. 
1274. Second Council of Lyons. 

1281. Michael Palseologns excommunicated. 

1282. Andronicus II. 
1328. Andronicus III. 
1333. The Turiis take Nice. 

1341. John y. (John Pal»ologu8 I.), and John YI., Can- 
tacuzenufl. 

1347. Cantacuzenus becomes master of Constantinople. 

1352. The Genoese defeat the Venetian fleet at Constantinople. 

1355. Cantacuzenus abdicates. 

1359. The Turks take Gallipoli. 

1361. The Turks take Adrianople. 

1375. Andronicus imprisons his father. 

1377* John Palseologus I. is restored by the Turks. 

1391. Manuel II., Palseologus. Constantinople besieged by 

Sultan Bajazet. 
1397. Bajazet again besieges Constantinople. 
1399. Manuel takes John VII. as his colleague. 
1402. Battle of Angora, 
1423. Amurath II. besieges Constantinople. 
1425. John YIII. (John Palseologus II.) 
1439. Council of Florence, 

1443. Demetrius and the Turks besiege Constantinople. 
1448. Constantino XI., Palseologus. 

1453. The Turks take Constantinople ; Fall of the Eastern Empire. 

1458. Corinth and Athens reduced. 

1462. Fall of Trebizond. Death of David Comnenus. 

Michael Palaoloous, who was now emperor at Con- 
stantinople, dreading another Latin crusade, forced some 
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of the bishops to join with him in acknowledging the papal 
supremacy ; and at the second council of Lyons, July 
1274, the two churches were reconciled. But this hollow 
union gave him no strength. His subjects broke out into 
revolts; and he was also threatened with a war from 
Italy *, when at last the pope mistrusted and excommu- 
nicated him. On his death, Dec. 1282, the Greeks openly 
disowned his acts, and his son, Andronicus II., (a prince 
who kept his brother Constantine for sixteen years in an 
iron cage,) even denied him Christian burial. 

This emperor, in his old age, was shut up in a room of 
his palace. May 1328, by his grandson Andronicus III., 
in whose reign Nice was taken by the Ottoman Turks. In 
the days of Andronicus's vile son, John Paljeologus T., 
who was forced for some years to acknowledge a rival 
emperor in his guardian John Cantacuzenus ' ; these 
warlike barbarians crossed over into Europe, established 
themselves at Adrianople, and seized upon most of what 
was still left of the empire. The feeble emperor became 
their tributary, and was restored by them to his throne, 
when he had at length escaped out of the hands of his 
eldest son Andronicus, whom he had imprisoned and de- 
prived of one of his eyes for rebellion, but the Genoese had 
rescued. Shortly before his death, (in the year 1391,) 

^ Charles of Anjou, the new French king of Naples, and the 
Venetians were on the point of attacking him. He, therefore, 
fomented the discontents in Charles's kingdom, which give birth to 
the Sicilian yespers. See Part V. 

* Cantacuzene once seized Constantinople. So weak had the 
empire become, that the traders of Venice, Genoa, Pisa, and Bar- 
celona, who now monopolised its old commercial wealth, bearded the 
emperor in his own capital. When Cantacuzene's allies, the Vene- 
tians, were beaten in a great sea-fight by the Genoese, under the 
very walls of Constantinople, Feb. 1362, he was obliged to exdade 
them from his dominions. The suburb of Galata, near Constan- 
tinople, was the possession of the Genoese. 
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he had b^un to strengthen Constantinople with fresh 
works ; but these were thrown down at the bidding of his 
imperious foes, who held his second son Manuel as a hostage. 
Manuel was driven by distress to visit the courts of 
Europe as a suppliant for aid ' : his journey was fruidess. 
Yet though he was thrice besieged in his capital, the enemy 
was called away every time by troubles and dangers which 
had arisen elsewhere : the great defeat of the Turks by 
the Moguls at Angora, July 1402, alone preserved the 
rule of the Greeks for fifty years more. 

Manuel was succeeded, July 1425, by his son John 
Palaoloous II., who tried in vain to get the help of the 
Western Christians by making the Greeks submit to the 
Pope at the council of Florence, July 1439: the arch- 
bishop of Ephestis, one of the delegates, would not sign the 
act of union, and his countrymen at home joined him in 
disowning a compact made from political motives. Four 
years afterwards, John had to defend his capital against 
his own brother Demetrius and his Turkish allies. He 
died childless, Oct. 1448, and his crown was given to his 
brother Constantine Paljeoloous, in whose reign the 
imperial city was besieged for the last time. It was taken 
by the infidels, May 29, 1453, after a short but brave 
resistance, at the end of which the emperor nobly died 

Thus fell an empire, which, though often mangled and 
dismembered, had prolonged its base existence for ages. 
It had done its work : it had kept alive for better times 
the seeds of Greek learning, which otherwise would have 
been trodden under hoof and crushed by the barbarians. 

* The year before, Dec. 1399, he had been forced by the Turks 
to acknowledge his rival John, the son of Andronicus, as his col- 
leagae, which he did for about three years. 

' Demetrius and his brother Thomcu held out in the Peloponnesus 
until G>rinth and Athens were reduced, a. d. 1468. The empire of 
Trebizond was also overthrown, and David Comnenus, its last Bove- 
reign^ put to death at Constantinople in the year 1462. 
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SECTION III. 

MAHOMET AND THE SARACENS. 

A. D. 670. Birth of Mfkhomet. 

609. Pretended mission of Mahomet. 

612. Mahomet publicly announces his mission. 

622. TheHegira. 

630. Submission of Mecca. Syria fruitlessly invaded. 
632. DeatJi of Mahomet, Overthrow of Moseilama. 

Mahomet (or Mohammed) the false prophet of the 
Saracens ^ was sprung from the powerful tribe of the 
Khoreish, and belonged to the princely family of Hashem, 
the keepers of the Caaba or temple of Mecca, a shrine to 
which the Arabs have always been wont to make pilgrim- 
ages. His father died when he was young, and he was so 
poor that he became the camel-driver, or factor, of a rich 
widow named Cadijah: this woman, though much older 
than himself, he afterwards married. Having thus risen 
in life, he thought of soaring higher. Filled with deep 
hatred against the idolatry and superstition which disgraced 
all the religions of his country, he took upon himself to 
unite the sects and tribes of Arabia in the simple creed of 
Islam, that ^* There is only one God, and Mahomet is the 
Apostle of God." 

Fanaticism soon allies itself with falsehood. He gave 
out to his wife and a few of his friends, a.d. 609, being 

* The inhabitants of Arabia, part of which was divided into small 
states, and part, being a parched wilderness, was the abode of wan- 
dering tribes, whose wealth was their camels and fine horses, and the 
ill-gotten gains of robbery and petty warfare. Their religions were 
various. Besides Jews, heretic Christians, Magians, and Sabians 
(the worshippers of planetary deities), there were many who held 
the old religion of the country, and gave idolatrous reverence to the 
sun and moon and to the stars. 
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then about forty yean of age, that the angel Gabriel had 
revealed to him from heaven the doctrines, laws, and insti- 
tutions which he afterwards slowly imparted to the world 
in the unconnected chapters of the Koran and at the end 
of three years, he publicly announced his mission at Mecca. 
His converts were not many. He was called upon to work 
miracles by his sneering foes ; and after the death of his 
uncle Abu Taleb, the priestly chief of the city, who dis- 
believed but protected him, he was forced to flee for his 
life, Friday, July 16, a. d. 622 (the Mahometan era of 
the Hegira or Flight). But he was welcomed at Medina 
as a prince and a prophet: adventurers flocked to his 
standard ; and laying aside the mild language which he 
had used in the days of his weakness, he now began to 
establish his religion by the sword, death or tribute being 
the penalty of unbelief His daring genius, and the zeal 
of followers whose hearts were steeled against fear by the 
doctrine of fatalism, and whose souls were kindled by the 
promised rewards of paradise, won him victory after victory. 
Arabia was conquered ; Mecca itself had to throw open 
its gates, Jan. 630; and Syria would have been overrun, 
had not his army been worn out by its march through the 

' This book is a master-piece of Arabic ; but very little of its 
beauty (unlike that of our Scriptures) will stand the test of transla- 
ti(m. — The chief usages of Islamism are circumcision ; prayer five 
times a day, and certain ablutions ; the pilgrimage to Mecca ; the 
observance of Friday as a day of worship ; and the fast of the month 
Ramadan, during which nothing is eaten or drunk in the day-time. 
Almsgiving, and abstinence from pork, wine, strong drink, and from 
blood, are also strictly enjoined ; but the true believer is allowed 
four wives, (the prophet himself had seventeen after Cadijah was 
dead,) and was taught to look forward to the delights of a sensual 
paradise. The unity of God, predestination, and retribution on the 
judgment day, are the leading doctrines of a faith which professed 
to be the restoration of the true rehgion as originally taught by 
Abraham, Moses, and Christ. 
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deserts in the heats of summer, while he had to acknowledge 
that the angel Gabriel had not guided him. 

His death, June 632, at a time when Moseilama^ a rival 
prophet, had started up in Nedsjed, did not blight the 
fortunes of his sect. It encouraged the new impostor to 
take up arms ; but though victorious at first, even against 
Caledf already known as " the Sword of God," in the next ■ * 
battle, he was defeated and slain. 

The Four Perfect Caliphs. 

A.D. 632. Abubeker caliph. Era of Itdegerd, Syria invaded; 

Persia attacked. 
634. Caled takes Damascos. Omar ecUiph, 
636. Said defeats the Persians at Gadesia, and conquers Irak. 

Caled defeats the Greeks in Syria. 
638. The Sarcboens take Jenntalem ; Syria conquered, 
640. Amru takes Alexandria ; Egypt conquered, 
642. Battle of Nohavend ; Persia conquered, 
644. Murder of Omar ; Othman calipb. 

647. Africa invaded. 

648. Cyprus taken. 

651. Death of Isdegerd ; final conquest of Persia. 
653. Rhodes taken. 

656. Murder of Othman ; Ali caliph. Day of the Camel 

660. Moawiyah claims the caliphate. 

661. Murder of Ali, Hassan abdicates. 
680. Death ofHossein. 

Abubeker, the companion of Mahomet's flight, and the 
father of his young wife Ayesha, had been acknowledged 
by the Moslems as his Caliph or Successor. He followed 
in his master's steps \ While Persia, in the history of 
which the accession of the young king Isdegerd now forms 

1 The four first, or ^ perfect" caliphs lived as simply as Mahomet 
himself. The prophet mended his own shoes and coarse woollen 
garments, milked the ewes, and kindled his fire. Dates and water 
were his food on common days. 
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an era, had in the inroad of Caled on its border a foretaste 
of the doom which awaited it ; war was again proclaimed 
gainst the unbelievers in Syria, and there also the frantic, 
bat faithftd and ill-used Caled won high renown. On the 
day that Damascus had been taken, Abubeker died at 
Medina, July 634, having first secured the caliphate 
for the friend to whom he had chiefly owed his own 
election. 

Omar's reign was made illustrious by the wonderful 
achievements of his generals. The holy city of Jerusalem* , 
AleppOy Antioch, and the rest of Syria, were conquered 
from the Greeks ; the pride of Persia was brought low by 
the rout at Cadesia, the loss of Irak, the sack of Madyan 
or Ctesiphon, and when the prowess of Said had driven 
ladegerd out of his kingdom in despair, the last mighty 
effort of its people was crushed by the " victory of vic- 
tories " at Nohavend ' ; Babylon in Egypt (opposite Mem- 
phis), Alexandria, of which the library was now destroyed, 
and the whole of the rich province which had once been 
the granary of Rome, also yielded to the arms and the 
policy of AmrUi who was welcomed as a deliverer by the 

' As the i»atriarch Soph^roninu would deliver the city only into the 
hands of the caliph, Omar himself came like a pilgrim to receive it. 
Toleration (clogged, however, with tribute and humiliating marks of 
subjection) was granted to the Christians. 

* The Parthian monarchy of the ABSACiDiE (founded by Anaee$^ 
who revolted from the Selencidse, b.c. 266) was overthrown, a.d. 226, 
by the father of the famous Sapor, Artaxerxes or Ardtckivy who esta- 
bUsbed the Persian dynasty of the Sassanides. The Persians were 
Magians, the disciples of Zorooiter, and they deified the good and evil 
principle : in the »xth century, their king Chotrots I,, Nurthvrvan 
(the Just), bitterly persecuted the Christians. The Magians were 
persecuted in their turn by their Moslem conquerors ; yet under the 
names of Guebres or Fire- Worshippers, and Parsees, a remnant of 
them is still left. 
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native Copts, whom the Gredcs had crudlj penecuted for 
their Eutychian errors. In the height of this prosperity, 
Omar was stabhed in the mosque at Medina by a discon- 
tented slave, Nov. 644. 

Undier the rule of the aged Othman, the third cali^^ 
Africa or Barbary was ravaged, though not conquered; 
Cyprus and Rhodes were reduced ; the remnants of the 
Persian empire were gained when Isdegerd had been slain 
by rebels ; and the rule of the Saracens in the East was 
extended to the Oxus. But he had the presumptioii to put 
himself in the highest seat of the prophet's pnlpit, instead 
of sitting on one of the steps; his self seeking, and his par- 
tiality to his friends and kinsmen, caused deep discontent 
Revolts broke out, which were fomented by the arts of the 
^'Mother of the Faithfiil,^ the mischief-making Ayesfaa; 
and the unhappy caliph was besieged in his palace, mai 
murdered, June 656. 

Ali, the son of Abu Taleb and the cousin and son-in- 
law of Mahomet ^ now obtained a dignity which had been 
long withheld from him. The reign of this brave and elo- 
quent enthusiast was a stormy one. When he tried to 
remove the governors of provinces who were disaffected to 
him, they gave out that he was not to be obeyed so long as 
the death of Othman was unavenged. The bloody shirt of 
the murdered caliph was hung up over the pulpit of 
Damascus ; and thousands of misguided Saracens roae in 
arms against Ali, whose old enemy Ayesha was now 
shameless enough to put herself at the head of the lovers 
of justice. But under die walls of Bussora, Nov. 656, 
Ali won a decisive victory : the rebel chiefs were slain, 
and the Mother of the Faithful was taken prisoner, and 

* He had maxried Fatima, the daughter of Mahomet and Cadijah. 
The rest of Mahomet's children died in infancy. 
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respectfully tent home to Medma'* More dangerous yet 
were Amm, the conqueror oi Egypt, and Moawiyah, the 
eonqueror of Rhodes and the idol of the Syrian army, the 
latter of whom at length declared himself caliph a few 
years afterwards* In the course of one hundred and ten 
days, ninety battles and skirmishes were fought; in the 
last of whidi, when Moawiyah was about to be over- 
powered, the Koran was, by the advice of Amru, hoisted on 
the points of the lances of his soldiers, and the cry was 
raised that the holy book was to decide all differences. 
Ali, who had already challenged his rival to a single com- 
bat in vain, was unwillingly made to sheathe his sword by 
the fanaticism of his followers ; and during the negotiation, 
his canning foes gained strength. Three crazed zealots of 
Moawiyah's &ction now resolved to avenge the blood of 
their fidlen friends, and to restore peace among the Mos- 
lems, by murdering not only their enemy, but their own 
chiefs ; and they each sallied forth with a poisoned dagger 
to seek their victim. Amru escaped, and Moawiyah was 
wounded only ; but the stab which Ali received in the 
mosque of Cufa, Jan. 661, brought on death. 

The mild Hassan^ Ali's eldest son, was then acknow- 
ledged as caliph by the people of Cufa. He soon gave up 
the contest, and withdrew into private life : he was at last 
poisoned by a worthless wife*. Afler the death of Moa- 
wiyah, the vices of his weak successor Yezid stirred up the 
men of Irak and Cufa to engage to stand by Hossein, the 
younger son of Ali. But they were wanting to their 
word; and when Hodsein had crossed the desert with 

' The bftttle was called the " Bay of ike Camd,'* Ayesha'e parti- 
saoB rallied round the camel on which she rode in a litter, and there 
was a desperate struggle before the animal was slain and the rebels 
weM overpowered. 

• Y«Bid, Moawiyah's vile heir, by pretendmg to be in love with 
this woman) got: her to do the deed. 
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seventy-two faitbfiil followers to join them, he found him- 
self surrounded by the cavalry of his enemies, and nothing 
left him but the choice of captivity or death. With a 
courage worthy of Leonidas, Hossein met his doom. His 
comrades, and the generous Harro^ who with thirty brave 
men had gone over to share their fate, fought like lions; 
and when the last of them had fallen, the son of Ali, weary, 
wounded, and heart-broken, feebly threw himself into the 
midst of his foes, and died mangled by their lances and 
swords, Oct. 680. When his head was taken to Cu&, the 
brutal governor of the city struck it on the mouth with a 
cane : " Alas ! " said an aged Saracen, on those lips have 
I seen the lips of the Apostle of God." 

The tragical fate of Ali and his sons has caused a schism 
among the infidels, who to this day are divided into the S<hi« 
nites and the Shiahs, the sect of Omar and the sect of Ali^ 
The sultan of the Ottoman Turks is now at the head of one 
party ; the shah of Persia, of the other. 

The Ommiades. 
A. D. 661. The hereditary dynasty of the Ommiades, 
665. The Saracens again invade Africa. 
672. The siege of Constantinople begun* 
678. The siege of Constantinople raised* 
698. The Saracens take Carthage. 
705. Walid T. ascends the throne. 

710. Transoxiana conquered by the Saracens. 

711. Battle of Xeres ; conquest tf Spenn, 
71 4. Musa disgraeed. 

717* Constantinople again besieged. 

718. Leo III. defeats the Saracens. 

721. Eudes, duke of Aquitaine, defeats the Saracens. 

725. The Saracens conquer Narbonnese Gaul. 

732. The Saracens burst upon France. Battle of Tours. 

7A9. The Saracens are driven out of Languedoe and Provenee. 

7 The sect of Ali deem the three first caliphs to have been 
usurpers, AU Moslems, however, look with great veneratiini upon 
the descendants of AU and Fatima, who are exceedingly nwneroiis. 
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MoAWiTAH made the caliphate hereditary in the fiunily 
of the Ommiades (so named from OmnUap his great-grand- 
£ither'), and removed the seat of government from Medina 
to Damascus. . His generals laid siege in vain to Constan- 
tinople for seven successive summers* The Saracens re- 
newed the attempt about forty years afterwards, a.d. 717 ; 
but the Greek emperor Leo III. bravely withstood them. 
They had, however, again invaded Africa, a. d. 665, being 
encouraged by the natives, who were burthened with heavy 
taxes, and still suffered from the intolerance of the Greeks'. 
The interior of the country was gradually conquered ; and 
when Carthage had fallen, a.d. 698, the northern coasts 
were not able to hold out much longer. Armenia and part 
of Asia Minor were also brought under the rule of the 
caliphs. 

The reign of Waiid (which began Oct. 705, and ended 
Feb. 715) was especially a period of conquest The 
regions beyond the Oxus to the Jaxartes and the Caspian 
were then subdued ; the great emporium of Samarcand ^ was 
taken; the Turkish and Tartar races were humbled, and 
even the emperor of China once paid tribute. In the 
West, the tide of Saracenic invasion burst also upon Eu- 
rope, and the faith of the cross seemed about to be swept 
away from the earth. 

For when Roderic, the last of the Visigothic kings of 
Spain, had been raised to the throne, a.d. 710, the hateful 
Witika having been deposed and blinded ; Musa, the 

* Moawiyah was the son of Abu Sophian (the successor of Abu 
Taleb), who for some time headed the Khoreish against Mahomet 

' The Donatists, a fierce and persecuted sect, had already aided 
the Vandal invaders in former days. 

1 Here the Arabians learned the art of making paper, which, as 

well as the invention of gunpowder, they at length brought into 

1? 
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Saracen governor of Africa, was invited by traitors' to come 
over and seize a land whidi was weakened by dissensions, 
and of which the stroi^holds had been dismantled by the 
jealousy of tyrants who feared their own subjects. A body 
of Saracens forthwith crossed the straits which divide 
Africa from Spain, and took up a strong position on the 
rock of Calpe, one of the Pillars of Hercules, since called 
Gibraltar'; and the prowess of Tarik Ahenzara^ who 
became their leader, soon roused Roderic to gather to* 
gether a vast army and risk a -battle at Xeres de la Fron* 
tera, a. d. 7 1 1 • The Christians were routed ^ : Roderic fled 
fi>r his life, and was drowned in the waters of the Ouadal* 
quivir. Tarik, zealously aided by the persecuted Jews of 
Spain, now rapidly advanced. Toledo itself, the capital of 
the Visigothic kings, had capitulated, when Musa, fired 
with jealousy, came to complete the conquest of the penin- 
sula : he insulted Tarik by a blow from his whip, and 
threw him into prison. 

When in a few months the whole of Spain, witb the 
exception of some inaccessible mountain districts, had 
yielded ; Musa formed the bold plan of crossing the Pyre- 
nees, overrunning Europe, and sweeping away the Eastern 
Empire. But the wrongs done to the unhappy Spaniards, 
and the complaints of Tarik, had reached the ears of the 
caliph at Damascus : Musa was recalled to stand his trial, 
and Christendom was saved. Publicly scourged in his 
turn, and heavily fined for his rapacity, he was sent to «id 

' Musa is said to have been invited by count Julian, who governed 
Andalusia and Ceuta, and had upheld the cause of the sons of Witika, 
with whom he was allied by marriage. — The story of his daughter 
Flofinda, called la Cava** (the Wicked), having been dishoDonred 
by king Roderic, is probably a fable. 

* Oabd al Tarik (Tank's Mount). 

* Owing, it is said, to the treachery of Oppat, Archbishop of Seville 
and Toledo, the brother of the deposed Witika. 
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Us days in Mecca ; and before lo^g, the bead of one of 
his murdered sons was brought to him» to heighten his 
wretchedness. 

His project was soon revived. Though checked for a 
while by the valour of Eudes (the duke or king of Aqui- 
taine), the Saracens succeeded in conquering Narbonne and 
modem Languedoc, a.d. 725 ; and some years afterwards, 
the daring Abdal-rahman^ who had the rule over Spain, 
defeated Eudes with great slaughter, and carried his victo- 
rious arms to the Loire, Aquitaine and the kingdom of 
BuigiXDidy as far as Lyons and Besan^on being overspread 
by hia troops. But here the tide of conquest was doomed 
to stop. Eudes was aided by Charles MarUlj a chieflain 
then all-powerful amcmg the Franks; and in the plaina 
between Tours and Poitiers, Abdal-rahman lost his life, 
OcL 732, the Saracen host was driven back, and Christian 
Europe was again saved. About twenty-five years after- 
wards, AsJ>. 759, the Moslems were altogether expelled 
from Provence and Languedoc by the Franks. 

The Saracens subsequently became masters of Crete, 
Corsica, Sardinia, and Sicily; but being weakened by 
division, they gradually lost all their conquests in Europe 

* Crete, eonqaered by the Saracens of Spain, ^.d. 823, was lost 
A.D, 961. A Saracen chief called Lanza Ancua seized Corsica in the 
year 810 ; and about the same time, Sardinia was reduced. (The 
Sards, however, recovered their independence, and were goyemed 
by their own judges until the end of the ninth century, when they 
again yielded to the Saracras.) By the efforts of the Pisans and 
Genoese, the dynasty of Ancisa was driven out of Corsica (towards 
the end of the tenth century), and Sardinia retaken (a.d. 1104). The 
African Saracens conquered Sicily and part of Magna Graecia, a. d. 
827, 870 : in the eleventh century, they were dislodged by the Nor- 
mans. From ^ily, the Saracens had sailed up the Tiber, and plun- 
dered the mburfos of Rome, a. d. 846 ; but when they made a fresh 
attempt against the eity, it was foiled by the energy of Leo ZF., who 
became pope in 847. 
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The Divided Caliphate ; Rise of the AhhaHdes. 

A. D. 748. Death of Ildrahim. 

750. Death of Marwan II. ; Ahui Abbas ecd^ 

Dyncuty of the AbboBides. 
754. Aknansor caliph. 
762. Almansor builds Bagdad. 
775. Death of Almansor. 
786. Harun al BcMd caliph. 
809. Death of Harun al Rashid. 
813. Almamon caliph. Age of Arabian learning. 
833. Motasem succeeds Almamon. 

The degeneracy of several of Moawiyah*s successors had 
weakened the attachment of the Saracens to a family which 
was stained with the blood of the descendants of the pro- 
phet; and notwithstanding the courage and energy of 
Marwan II., who himself had gained the throne by vio- 
lence, the white^ dynasty of the Ommiades had to give way 
before the black banner of the race of Hashim (the Abba- 
SIDES, sprung from Abbas, an uncle of Mahomet). Ildra* 
him, the head of the house, was overpowered and put to 
death ; but when Abul Abbas, his brother, was about to be 
crushed in his turn, an accident caused the rout of the 
caliph's army'. Marwan was obliged to flee to Egypt, 
and there he lost his life, Feb. 750. 

Abul Abbas, called Saffah (the Bloody), cruelly tracked 
out the members of the fallen family, and likewise butchered 
hundreds of thousands of their adherents. He died of the 
small pox, June 754, and was succeeded by his brother 
Almansor, who destroyed Ctesiphon and Seleucia, and 
built Bagdad, the magnificent capital of the Abbasides, 

* Green was the colour of Mahomet and his family. 

' Marwan had been obliged to get down from his camel ; the beast 
took fright and ran off, spreading panic among the soldiers, who 
thought that their chief was dead. This caliph, the thirteenth of 
the Ommiades, was called "the An,*' for his valour, by the Meaopo* 
tamiansy who have a fine breed of asses. 
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Learning was now encouraged. The Saracens were in- 
capable of appreciating the poets, historians, and orators of 
the Greeks ; but they eagerly translated works on science, 
and in astronomy, chemistry, and medicine, soon surpassed 
their teachers'. Almansor's &mous grandson, the caliph 
Harun al Rashid', who obliged the emperor of the East 
to pay him tribute, was also a distinguished patron of 
science. He died, March 809, and was succeeded by 
three of his sons in their turn. 

Almamom ^ the second of these, who came to the throne 
Sept. 813, was even a greater friend to learning. With 
his brilliant reign ended all the glory of the Abbasides, 
who were in the best of times a race of cruel and sensual 
tyrants. Motasem, the surviving brother, who became 
caliph, Aug. 833, thought to overawe the turbulent popu- 
lace of Bagdad, by purchasing a number of Turkish slaves, 
and forming them into a body guard. The remedy be- 
came worse than the disease, and his wretched successors 
held their tenure of life and power at the will of insolent 
praetorians. 

Caliphate of the West. 

A. D. 756. Abdal-rahmanfiundi the Caliphate of the Wegt. 

1038. The Caliphate of the Weft broken up int9 mall states. 
1087. Defeat of the Castillians at Badajoz. 
1091. Yasof conquers the Mahometan States. 
Rule of the Moorish Almoravides in Spain. 

' We are indebted to the Saracens for algebra and the Arabic 
nmnerals. These last were invented in India. 

* He succeeded an elder brother, Sept. 786. He and his vizir 
Giaffar (whom, with all the rest of the illustrious family of the Bar- 
mecidet, he at length cruelly put to death) are well known to the 
readers of the Arabian Nights. 

^ The same feeling which led Moawiyah's grandson, Moawitah II., 
to resign the caliphate, made Almamon attempt to secure the suc- 
eesraon to the representatives of Ali. A rebellion was the conse- 
quence. 
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A. D. 1157. The Ahnohades overpower the AlmoraTides in Spain. 
1212. Deftal of the Moon at Tohus-^inc of the Almo- 
hades. 

1492. Granada takenfrom the Moon, 

The caliphate had now been for some time divided. 
As early as the reign of Almansor, Abdal-rauman, a 
youth of the proscribed race of the Ommiades, having 
escaped into Africa, had been invited over into . Spain by 
malcontents, and proclaimed king, March 756. Thus was 
established the Caliphate of the West, of which Cordova, the 
capital, became a renowned seat of arts and learning, while 
the industry of the Mahometans made the south of Spain 
one of the richest and most civilized countries of Europe. 

Owing to the weakness and the vices of the last princes 
of this dynasty, it fell, a.d. 1038 ; and the Spanish Sara- 
cens, whose power had already been undermined by revolts, 
and much narrowed by the loss of their northern provinces, 
were now split into a number of rival kingdoms'. On the 
other hand, the petty communities founded by the Christian 
outlaws who had taken refuge in the mountains of Asturias, 
had by amalgamation and conquest swollen into powerful 
states ; so that, before long, the infidels of Seville were driven 
to call upon their brethren the Moors of Africa for aid. 
Yusuf the Almoravide, the founder of Morocco, came over 
and enabled them to defeat the king of Castile at Badajoz, 
Dec. 1087 ; but in less than four years, not only his allies 
but most of the Mahometans in Spain were forced to sub- 
mit to his rule. About the middle of the next century, 
the Almobavides were overthrown by the Almohades, a 
dynasty which at one time threatened to conquer the whole 
peninsula : its power was broken by the great victory 
gained by the kings of Castile, Arragon, and Navarre, at 

s Such as Cordoya, Toledo, Lisbon, Seville, Yalentia, Muroia, and 
the Balearic isles. There were almost as many kingdoms as thtre 
were large cities. 
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Tdosa, July 1218» a blow from i^ch the Moon never 
reoovered* The rule of the Ahnohadet soon became 
limited to Afirica ; and Arabian Spain was again divided 
into several states which, one after the other, were con- 
qnered by the Christians* The kingdom of Granada was 
the last which held oat. It was taken from the Moors, 
Jan. 1492, and the Spaniards once more became a nation, 
the crowns of Arragon and Castile having lately been 
muted by marriage* 

Caliphate of Egypt. 
A. D. 782. The Edrisites rule in Mauritania and Nomidia. 
812. Rise of the Aglabite dynasty in Libya, 
m. FaU of the Ediintes. 
909. Mahomet Obeidollah declares himaelfliihidL 
912. FaU of the Aglabitea. 
969. MoezbeoomeitheJkttFtttMUeaiipkofEgyp^ 
972. Grand Cairo built. 
1961. Rise of the Ahnoravides. 

1146. The Ahnohades overthrow the AlmoraTides in Africa. 
1164. Shawer restored by Shirakoh. 

1169. Shawer pat to death by Shirakoh. Sabtdin ruler of 
Egypt. 

1171. AdJud, Ihe lad Faimite ealijJi, depoted by Saladin. 

1269. FaU of the Ahnohades. 

1616. The Sheriflk become emperors of Morocco. 

A third caliphate was also founded in Egypt. Id the 
beginning of the ninth century, Africa had been lost by the 
Abbasidesy and the dynasties of the Edrisites and Agla- 
bites reigned in Mauritania and Libya': these were at 

* The EdrmUSf descended from Ali, established themselyes in Mau- 
ritania and Numidia, ▲.!>. 762. The AglcAUet (who reigned in Africa 
proper £rom Tunis to Egypt, conquered Sicily and part of Calabria 
from the Greeks, and became masters of Malta, a.d. 870) were the 
sneeessors of Ali Ibrahim Ben Aglab, whom Hamn al Rashid had 
made governor of Northern Africa. (He reyohed about the year 
612.) The Edrisites weore overthrown in the year 908 ; the AglabiteSy 
in9]2. 
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length overpowered by Mohammed OheidoUah^ who pre- 
tended to be the descendant of Ali and Fatima^ and pro- 
claimed himself Mihidi (or Director of the Faithful), June 
809. MoEZy his great-grandson, when Egypt had been 
conquered, Sept. 969, took the title of Caliph, and founded 
the city of Grand Cairo, to be the capital of his new em- 
pire. His kingdom of Africa and Sicily became the fief 
of one of his generals: it was afterwards distracted by re- 
volutions, and at length split into several kingdoms, of 
which Morocco, Tunis, and Algiers were the most im- 
portant^. 

* The dyDasty of the Zeirides (firom Znrt, a chief who founded a 
small principality in Africa, a.d. 935, and whose son and succesBor 
received Africa and Sicily from Moez, a.i>. 971,) fell when the 
Sicilian Normans conquered the country from Tripoli to Tunis, 
1048. It had lost the Mogreh or Western Africa long before, owing 
to the rise of the Almoravides or Marabouts (Morabethin, Bound to 
Religion"), a fiuiatical sect, whose leader, Abvbdcer, styled Elmir el 
Mumenin (Ck>mmander of the Faithful), seized Sigelmessa, a.d. 1061. 
His successor, Yusuf, conquered part of Spain. These were over- 
thrown by another sect of fanatics, the Almohada (Mowahadin, ^ Uni- 
tarians"), who revolted a.d. 1120, and at length took Morocco, 
1146. The Almohades seized upon the Spanish possessions of their 
rivals ; put an end to the branch of the Zeirides which reigned in 
Bugia(A.D. 1152); and in 1159 and the following year, recovered 
Tunis, Tripoli, and the northern coast from the Normans. At the 
time of their fall, a.d. 1269, the Merinides, a rebel dynasty, got pos- 
session of Morocco and Fez. At length the Oakusa, a junior branch 
of these, were supplanted, a.d. 1516, by the Sherifi, who still reign 
in Morocco. 

The dominions of the other dynasties which shared in the spoils of 
the Almohades, became, in the sixteenth century, the fiefs of the 
Turkish sultan of Constantinople. But the piratical deys of Algiers, 
as well as the beys of Tunis and Tripoli, were not even appointed by 
their nominal master ; and Turks, Moors, Africans, struggled toge- 
ther for thrones which could neither be won nor kept without blood- 
9hed. Algiers has lately been taken by the French, July 1830, who 
have endeavoured, though with little success, to colonize it 
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The Fadmite caliphs extended their rule into Asia over a 
great part of Syria and the whole of Palestine ; hut the rise 
of the Seljukian Turks, and the valour of the Christian 
Crusaders, made it impossible for them to keep these con- 
quests. Moreover, like their rivals in Bagdad and Cor- 
dova, they became degenerate, and their power passed into 
the hands of Vizirs or chief ministers, some of whom were 
even called Sultans. Shawer^ one of these, having been 
deposed by a soldier named Dargham^ a.d. 1163, fled to 
the court of the powerful Turkish lord of Aleppo, and, 
by a promise of tribute, got him to send an army into 
Egypt under the command of Shirakoh, a native of Cur- 
distan, to his aid. By this means, he crushed his rival 
indeed ; but he quickly found that the Turks were dan- 
gerous friends, and leagued himself with his old enemy 
AhneriCf the Christian king of Jerusalem, to drive them 
out of Egypt. In a few years, however, he was obliged to 
call back the Turks to defend him against Almeric : Shi- 
rakoh put him to death, and was made vizir in his stead. 
The new vizir died about two months ailerwards, March 
1169 ; and his nephew Saladin, who had hitherto given 
himself up to pleasure, was named his successor by the 
caliph Adked, who now hoped to recover his temporal 
power. But it was soon seen that Saladin was no common 
man. He not only proved a match for Almeric, but he 
established his rule so firmly, that when Adhed was on his 
death-bed, Sept. 1171, he ordered his name to be left out 
in the public prayers, and restored the spiritual jurisdiction 
of the caliphs of Bagdad. Thus ended the schism of the 
Fatimites. 

FaU of the Abbasides. 

A. D. 891. The Carmathian sect founded by Carmath. 

929. Aba Taber and the Carmatbians pillage Mecca. 
935. The ealiph Badhi creates an Emir d Omra, 
943w The Bowides become Emirs el Omra. 
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A. D. 1066. The Seljukum Turiu beeome mag/bm of Bagdad. 
1090. The Assassins establish themsdyes in Persia. 
1105. The Assassins spread to Sjria. 
1152. TJte caliph Moctafi recooen his independence, 
1266. Hulagu Khan attacks the Persian Assassins (extirpated, 
A.D. 1267). 

1268. Hulagu Khan pntt to death Moetatem, the latt ten^^feral 

caliph, 

l2^2. Bibars destroys the Syrian Assassins. 

1517. Sidtan Sdirn putt an end to the Spiritual Caliphate, 

Revolts, religious dissensions, the lawlessness of their 
Turkish guards, and their own cruelty, weakness, and in- 
capacity, reduced the power of the later Abbasides to a 
shadow. They had deadly enemies in the Carmathians, 
a fierce and fanatical sect founded by Carmath^^ whose suc- 
cessor Ahu Taker ravaged Syria and Arabia, spreading 
terror to the very gates of Bagdad, and ruthlessly pillaging 
the holy city of Mecca, a. d. 929. For two centuries this 
scourge lasted ; and for two centuries more, the Assassins*, 

* Carmath, who came from the neighbourhood of Cufa, gave hint- 
self out to be a prophet and Imam, a.d. 891. He altered the 
Moslem forms of worship ; changed the day of the Sabbath to Mon- 
day ; made Jerusalem the holy city instead of Mecca ; and besides 
allowing the use of wine and pork, and lessening the obligatory fiMte, 
he allegorized many of the precepts of the Koran. 

* The founder of the Ismai'lites or Assassins was Hanan Sabah^ 
who is said to have belonged to an atheistical lodge at Cairo, in 
which the initiated were secretly taught to believe nothing and to 
dare every thing. He collected a number of credulous fanatics, 
whom he kept in ignorance of his real doctrines, and seized upon 
several hill-forts in Persia, a. d. 1090. A few years afterwards, » 
branch of the Assassins, whose chief was called by the Christian 
crusaders the Old Man of the Mountain," established themselves in 
Syria. A number of devotees, clothed in white with red girdles, and 
armed with daggers, would, at the command of their Imam, in whom 
they believed the Holy Spirit to dwell, seek eternal life by murdering 
any one whom be hated, or whom they were hired to destroy. These 
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the dregs of the sect (whose Dune has come to mean 
cold-blooded, treacherous murder), were dreaded in their 
Persian and Syrian festnesses* The caliph Radhi was the 
last who addressed the people from the pulpit of the 
mosque, and commanded the army in person. He was 
forced to make one of his Turkish generals Emir el Omra, 
or Commander of Commanders, a.d. 935 ; and though he 
was still named in the public prayers and upon the coin, 
his authority was at an end. While the caliphs were so 
degraded, that they were sometimes shut up as prisoners 
within their palace, the new dignity was seized by success- 
ful Turkish leaders : it was soon an heir-loom of the Per- 
sian Bowides, and afterwards of the Seljukian family. 

Even before this change took place, the rule of the 
caliphs did not reach beyond the neighbourhood of Bagdad: 
the emirs, or governors of provinces, had become inde- 
pendent princes, and a number of Tartar dynasties now 
quickly sprang up in Asia. In the middle of the twelflh 
century, the caliph Moctafi II. recovered his rights as an 
independent prince ; but in little more than a hundred 
years, the poor remains of the power of the Abbasides 
were swept away by Hulagu Khan and the Moguls, who 
took Bagdad, and brutally murdered Mostasem, the last 
of the reigning caliphs, Feb. 1258. 

The representatives of the fallen family' were still re- 
cognised by the sultans of Egypt as the spiritual heads of 
the Moslem world. But when Egypt was conquered by 
the Ottoman Turks, a.d. 1517, the last of these powerless 

pests were extirpated in Persia by the Mogul leader Hulagu Ehao, 
▲.d. 1267, and in Syria by the Mameluke sultan Bibars, ▲.!). 1272. 

7 The first of these was Achmet {Mostanser BiUah), one of the few 
who were left alive of the race. He came forward, a.d. 1261 ; but 
six months afterwards, he was slain by the Moguls, and his kinsman. 
Hakim, whom he had obliged to give way to him, became the head of 
the house. 
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caliphs, now a captive, was made to resign his religions 
claims into the hands of SeUm, their sultan. From thence- 
forth, the Sonnite Mahometans have held the sovereign of 
Constantinople to be the chief of the faithful. 



SECTION IV. 

The Earlier Turkish Dynasties, 

A. D. 468. The Empire of the Hiins broken up. 

553. The Altaian or Asena Turks establish an empire in 
Tartary. 

616. Rise of the Hoei-ke Tartars. 

752. The Hoei-ke Tartars overthrow the Asena Turks. 

844. Dispersion of the Hoei-ke Tartars. 

Tartary, a cold, barren country, and unfit for husbandry', 
is inhabited by hordes' of wandering shepherds, who dwell 
in tents and covered waggons, and whose food is flesh and 
milk. The hordes are governed by chiefs, and form con- 
federacies under the rule of a Khan, or Monarch. Their 
roving habits and hardy way of living are admirably suited 
for warfare ; and until the invention of gunpowder and 
the improvement of military science had given civilized 
man the advantage in the struggle, they would burst like a 
flood upon the rich plains of southern Asia, and spread fear 
and havoc even over Europe in the West and China in 
the farthest East. But though the Scythians, Huns, 
Turks, Tartars, and Moguls, were remarkable for the 
rapidity of their conquests, they seldom kept them for any 

* Even its southern plains are ungenial, owing to their great height 
above the level of the sea. 

* Horde, properly, means a tent : it designates the dwelling of the 
chief and the swarm which gathers round it. 
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length of years. The children of these rough warriors 
would become softened by the ease and luxury of a milder 
clime ; their dominion would fall to pieces ; and in their 
turn, they were overwhelmed by a fresh wave of invasion 
from the north. 

About a century after the kingdom of the Huns had 
been broken up, the Asena Turks \ a hardy race cradled 
in the Altaian mountains, established a vast power in Tar* 
tary and central Asia, which lasted about two hundred 
years. It was overthrown, a.d. 752', by the Hoei-ke 
Tartars, a people whose dominion was transient; but 
though sph't into a number of detached tribes, the Turks 
were still formidable, and when the rule of the caliphs had 
become weak and tottering, their chiefs and warriors be- 
came masters of Asia. 

The Gaznavides and other Turkish Slave Dynasties. 

A. D. 868. Achmet, son of ThulOn, revolts in Egypt 

905. The caliph reoovers Egypt and southern Syria from the 
Thulonides. 

935. Mohammed Ikshid master of Egypt and part of Syria. 

961. Alptajin seizes Gazna. 

969. The Fatimites overthrow the Ikshidites. 

977* Sabaktajin succeeds Alptajin. 

997* Mahmud reigm in Gazna, 

999. Mahmad overthrows the Samanides. 
1030. Death of Sultan MahmQd I. 
1037. The Seljukian Turks take Khoraanan from MasQd. 
1152. Allah ud Dm takes Gazna. 

1184. Mohammed Ghori takes Lahore ; fall of the Gaznavides. 

^ Tartar, or rather Tatlir, is only the appellation given by the 
Chinese to the Turkish races beyond the great wall of China. 

> The Eastern Turks were subdued, a. d. 744 ; the last of the 
Western dynasties, a.d. 752. (The empire had been divided into East 
and West, a.d. 581.) The Hoei-ke Tartars began to disperse in less 
than a century: the Seljukian Turks, a.d. 1037; and the Moguls, 
A.D. 1257, destroyed what remained of their power. 
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The first dynasties founded hj Tuikish chiefe who had 
revolted against the Abhasides, were established in l^^t. 
There, in the ninth and tenth ceoturies, Aehmet^ and Afo- 
hammed Ikuhidf firom whom sprang the Thulonides and 
Ikshidites, successively arose : they likewise ruled over 
part of Syria. On the overthrow of the Thulonides, a«d. 
905, the caliphs of Bagdad recovered their lost domimoos 
ibr some years ; but they were obl%ed to give them up to 
the Ikshidites, who were afterwards conquered by the 
armies of Moez, the first of the Fatimite caliphs, a. d. 969, 

But it was in that vast tract of Independent Tartary 
which is watered by the Oxus and Jaxartes, and which 
first became cultivated under tibe Saracens who conquered 
it, that the mightiest of these dynasties of Turkish slaves 
was destined to rule. This country, owing to its distance 
from the seat of empire at Bagdad, was one of the earliest 
to throw off th»yoke of the caliphs : its governors gradually 
set themselves up as princes, and also extended their sway 
over Khorassan and most of Persia^ ; and by the end of 

* His father, Tkulun, was originally a slave of one of the caliphs. 

^ In Khorassan, Taker founded the earliest dynasty which revolted 
against the caliphs, a.d. 820. The Tahebites were overthrown, a.d. 
872, hy Yacub, the son of Sojfir the Tinker, and Khorassan was 
united with Sedgestan, Taharistan, and Fars, under the rule of the 
SoFFARiDES, who iu their turn were conquered hy ItmaU SamaiU of 
Bochara, a. d. 902, a prince, whose race, the Samanides (once camel- 
drivers and robbers), had obtained the government of Bochara from 
the caliphs, a.d. 874. 

Another of these Persian dynasties was that of the Dilbmitbs, who 
reigned in Dilem and in the north of PersiiL It rose a.d. 927, and 
fell A.D. 1012, being destroyed by the Gaznavides on the one aide, 
and on the other by the rebel bouse of the Bowidbs, the children of 
a poor fisherman. This last famous dynasty began to undenaina th« 
Dilemites, a.d. 933 ; and though mostly divided into branches, it 
poss e ss e d Irak and Persia, and at one time even Bagdad itMlf. It 
was crushed at last by the Seljukian Turks, ^ik 1055. 
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the ninth century, the Samanides of Bochara were reigning 
tbercy having riaen upon die ruins of the fleeting families 
which had preceded them. When these also began to 
decline^ AlpU^in (a Turidsh slave who had become 
governor of Khorassan* and had been lately worsted in an 
attempt to alter the succession to the throne) revolted, and, 
seizing Gazna, a«d. 961, became lord of the high moun« 
tain territory of Cabul and Candahar. He was succeeded, 
A.D. 677, by SabaktapUf his son-in-law and once his slave, 
who ravaged the Punjab, and gained the government of 
Khorassan for his eldest son Mahmud, by rescuing the 
Samanides from the attacks of foreign and domestic foes. 
Sabaktajin, when he died (a.d. 997)» left his own do- 
minions to his youngest son Ismail^ who, however, was soon 
deposed by Mahmild, and imprisoned for life. 

Mahmud the GaznavidCf the first Mahometan prince 
who took the title of Sultan, quickly seized upon the do* 
minions of the Samanides, whom their rebel emirs and the 
Khan of Turkestan had overpowered, a. d. 999. He also 
reduced Khorasm a few years afterwards, and drove back 
the Khan of Turkestan behind the Oxus; and besides 
conquering Lahore and Persian Irak^ he twelve times 
overran and pillaged the north of India, exacting tribute, 
ruining the temples of the idols, and butchering their wor- 
shippers*. After the death of this mighty prince, a.d. 

' He subdued the branch of the Bowides which reigned there, 
▲.D. 1029. He had ahready extended his mle in Persia after the fall 
of the Dilemites. 

* He pillaged Delhi and Kaaooge, and the holy shrine of Snmnaut 
(of whiefa the gates, placed on bis tomb at Gazna (Guznee), were 
carried away as a trophy by the English a few years since). MahmQd 
struck off the nose of the colossal idol of Sumnaut, and when offered 
an inmiense sum by the Brahmins to spare it, refused to become a 
merchant of idols." The image was broken m pieces, and a quan- 
tity of pearls, diamonds, and rubies, far exceeding the value of the 
proffered ransom, were found in it. 
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] 030, Masud, his son, subdued the rest of Persia (except 
Fars) : but in the year 1037, Khorassan was wrested from 
him by the Seljukian Turks; and by the middle of the 
century, Persia and Balkh were lost by the Gaznavides* 
They still reigned, however, in Gazna, until that city was 
taken, a.d. 1152, and its magnificence destroyed by AUah 
ud Din, a prince of the A%han house of Ghori, which had 
become too powerful to be kept under by the weakened 
dynasty. His successor, Mohammed Ghobi, took Lahore, 
the last seat of the fallen sultans of Gazna, a.d. 1184. 

A.D. 1192. Mohammed Ghori becomes master of Delhi (and of 
Bemires, 1194). 
1202. Death of Mohammed Ghori. 
1206. Patau or Afghan dynasty at Delhi 
1208. The Khorasmians conquer Khorassan. 
1210. Altmish succeeds Cutteb ud Din. 
1316. Death of Allah ud Din. 
1399. Tamerlane pillages Delhi. 
14d0. Rise of the Afghan house of LodL 
1626. Ibrahim Lodi slain by the Moguls. 

Mohammed Ghori now carried his arms into the heart 
of India. Though worsted at first, he returned and took 
Delhi, A.D. 1192 ; and in his later expeditions, he plun- 
dered Benares, the holiest of Hindoo cities, and destroyed 
its idols, A.D. 1194, and extended the rule of the Moslems 
to the Ganges. This fierce conqueror was surprised in his 
tent near the Indus, and murdered by some mountaineers 
who had sworn to avenge the death of their kinsmen in the 
field, A.D. 1202 ; and with him fell the pride and power of 
the house of Ghori. The lieutenants in India and the 
neighbouring mountain territory soon shook off their alle- 
giance; and about the same time, a.d. 1208, Khorassan 
and the other northern provinces were conquered by the 
sultan of Khorasm^. 

' A branch of the £unily which reigned at Bamian, was also con* 
quered in 1215. 
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CuTTBB DD DiK, a nadve of Turkestan, who had been 
the slave and afterwards the lieutenant of Mohammed 
Ghori, became the founder of the Patau or A%han empire 
in India, a.d. 1206, and reigned in Delhi. On his death, 
A.D. 1210, Altmish, his son-in-law, another Tartar slave, 
seized the sceptre : he overpowered Ildecuz (one of Mo- 
hammed's chiefs, who had made himself lord of Gazna and 
the neighbouring countries), and also conquered Bengal, 
Bahar, and Malwa. Several of the children of Altmish 
ruled afler him'; but his family was overthrown in its 
turn, and there followed a series of other slave dynasties 
in which were outrageous tyrants, of whom one of the 
worst, and at the same time the mightiest, was the profli- 
gate Allah ud Dik, the conqueror of Guzerat and of the 
south of India, who murdered an uncle to get on the throne. 
He died, a.d. 1316 ; and not many years afterwards, the 
misgovemment of his successors began to cause the pro- 
vinces to fall away and become independent kingdoms. 
The evil was heightened by the dreadful inroad of the 
Moguls under Tamerlane^ a.d. 1398, and for a time the 
Patau empire was broken up. 

Its splendour was somewhat revived, in the middle of 
the next century, under the princes of the Afghan house of 
Lodi, who brought ^elhi and Upper India under their 
rule. This new monarchy, however, was overthrown by 
the Moguls, Ibrahim Lodi being killed while fighting 
against Baber, the descendant of Tamerlane, April 1526. 

* His daughter, Rizia Begum (who was raised to the throne 
when one of her brothers was deposed for ineapacity), stands, perhaps, 
alone as a Mahometan reigning queen. She ruled with vigour ; but 
her fondness for an Abyssinian slave caused an insurrection of the 
chiefs in favour of another of her brothers, and she was defeated, 
imprisoned, and put to death. 
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The SeljuHan Turks. 

A.D. 10S7. The SeljnkUui Turks conquer Ehonusan. 
1099. Battle of Zendeeui. 
1041. B«lkh and Khoraim conquered. 
1051, Togrul Beg takes Ispahan. 
1055. Togrul Beg enters Bagdad. Fall of the Bowides. 
1057. Togrul Beg receives inrestiture as Emir el Omra. 
1060. Togrul Beg re-instates the Caliph Cayem. 
l063. Alp Arsbin succeeds Togrul Beg. 
1068. The Seljukian Turics oyemm Amwnia and Georgia. 

1071. Alp Ardan defioU the emperor Diogenet, 

1072. Alp Arslan slain. Malek Shah succeeds. 
1079. Grelalsean style, March 15. 

1089. Malek Shah invades Bokhara. 

1092. Nedham murdered. Death of Malek Shah. 

1104. Seljukian empire of Iran divided. 

1152. The caliph of Bagdad recovers his independence. 

1153. Sandgiar taken prisoner by the Uzes (died 1057). 
1195. The Khorasnuans destroy the Seljukian empire. 
1308. The Seljukians of Iconium conquered by the Moguls. 

Hitherto Turkish slaves had won for themselves king- 
doms in the dismembered provinces of the caliphate; a 
vast empire was now founded in Western Asia by a Turk- 
ish nation, which in the midst of civilization still kept the 
rough manners of a shepherd race, and dwelt in tents in 
the neighbourhood of conquered cities. 

The Seljukian Turks are named from their first leader 
Seljukf a powerful emir in Turkestan ^ who, having fallen 
into disgrace at the court of his sovereign, fied with his 
followers into the country near Samarcand, and was joined 
by a number of adventurers. They became Mahometans; 
and though for a time they were kept in check by the 
power of the Gaznavide sultans, Seljuk's grandson ToaRUL 

* The inhabitants of the Khozzez plains^ at the north-east coast of 
the Caspian, were called Turkmans, or Turcomans, some of wheal 
were also known as Cumanes and Uzes. 
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Bbo led them on to Ibe conqneit of Khorasiaii, a.ik 10S7; 
and when sultan Maaud afterwards tried to recorer hia 
loat territory, the decishre hatde of Zendecan, a. d. 1089, 
founded in Peraia the sew dynasty of the ahepherd kinga* 
Togrul Beg f<HrAwith aaaomed the atyle of royalty ; and in 
a few years, he abo made himaelf master of Balkh, Kho- 
raam, and of Ispahan and Peraian Irak, the aeat of the 
Bowides. 

Togrul's aeal for religion waa diaplayed in the protection 
of the caliph of Bagdad, whoae power had heen reduced to 
a shadow by the Bowides, and who waa now a priaoner in 
the hands of some Arab emirs and a Turkish slave. He 
mardied to Bagdad, a.d. 1055, restored to die caliph 
Cayem his honours, and seised and deposed the last anltan 
of the Bowides : he also waged war against the rebel emirs, 
and as a reward the Commander of the Faithful solemnly 
gave him in his c^tal the crowna and investiture of king of 
the East and West, and proclaimed him his temporal vicege- 
rent over the whole of the Moslem world, a« d. 1057. Two 
years after this, the troubles of the caliph were again re- 
newed : he was not only deposed, but his rival, the Fad- 
mite caliph, was named in the public prayers at Bagdad, 
the heads of the family of the Abbasides being compelled 
to acknowledge his dde. Togrul now returned, and 
having crushed the rebels, devoudy on foot led Cayem 
from the prison to the palace, holding his mule by the 
bridle, A.D. 1060*. 

Alp Abslak (*' Ihe Great Lion"\ the nephew of Togrul, 
succeeded on the deadi of his uncle, a.d. 1063. He com- 
l^eted the conquest of Georgia and Armenia ; made the 
princes and chieftains of Syria obey his rule ; and over- 

1 Yet when Cayem (who had married his aster) proadly refriaed 
to give him his daughter in marriage, Togrul seized the caliph's 
reyenues till he yielded the point. 
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powered the Eastern emperor Diogenes, and took him 
prisoner, Aug. 1071 • But when he carried his arms into 
Turkestan, the cradle of his race, he perished by the 
dagger of Joseph the Khorasmian^ whom he had just 
doomed to a cruel death for having bravely defended a 
castle against him', a.d. 1072. He was buried at Mem, 
and on his tomb was written: — " Ye who have seen the 
greatness of Alp Arslan raised as high as the heavens, go 
now to Meru, and ye will behold it buried in the dust !" 

Malek Shah, his youngest son, had to fight for the 
throne against his uncle Cadherd Beg, who ruled in Ker- 
man; but he took him prisoner in a bloody battle, and 
afterwards had him murdered. He was the mightiest 
prince of his age. His prowess was displayed in Tartary 
and Syria ; and far and wide, in Ispahan, his capital, at 
Mecca, Medina, Jerusalem, Rhei, Samarcand, Bokhara, 
and Kashgar, was his name mentioned in the daily prayers. 
Like Alp Arslan, he was a great patron of learning'. But 
he died in his thirty-ninth year, a.d. 1092, and with him 
ended the unity of his empire : civil wars broke out, and 
the vassal princes of Kerman in Persia, Roum or Asia 
Minor, and Syria (afterwards shared between the kindred 
dynasties of Aleppo and Damascus), became independent 

' When Joseph drew his dagger in despair, Alp Arslan, proad of 
his skUl in archery, checked the uplifted hattle-axes of his guards^ 
and aimed an arrow at him. But the king's foot slipped, and the 
shaft fell wide of the mark. 

* In his reign, the Persian calendar (which had been lunar since 
the Mahometan conquest) was reformed. The Grelalsean Style — from 
Gdaleddin, the Glory of the Faith," one of Malek's titles— began 
March 15, A.D. 1079. 

Another great patron of leammg was his renowned vizir, Nedkamt, 
The disgrace and assassination of this aged statesman, who had also 
been the minister of Alp Arslan, sullied the closing career of Malek 
Shah. 
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sovereigns^. In a few yean, Iran itself (the original king- 
dom) was divided ; and in the middle of the twelfth cen- 
tury, the caliph of Bagdad was ahle to shake off the Turkish 
yoke, and the sultan of the eastern provinces, the hero 
Sandoiar, Malek's last surviving son, was taken captive 
hy the UzesJ Internal feuds now hastened the progress of 
decay, and favoured the inroads of the Khorasmians, who 
at length completed the conquest of Iran, a.d. 1195. 

The lesser dynasties, that of Roum excepted, had already 
fallen. Roum, the last seat of the Seljukians, was, ahout 
the end of the fourteenth century, subdued by the Moguls, 
to whom it had for some time been tributary. 

The AtaheJcs of Syria. 

A. D. 1 127* Sangnin (or Zenghi) is made governor of M osuL 
1128. Sangnin becomes master of Aleppo. 

1144. Sangnin takes the city of Edessa. 

1145. Death of Sangnin ; Noradin atabek of Aleppo. 

^ KsRMAir became, A. D. 1063, the kingdom of Caderdh Beg (whose 
&ther had been made governor of the province by his brother, Togm) 
Beg, A.D. 1041). It was overthrown, a.d. 1187, by an Arab chief of 
the house of Ali, and afterwards fell into the hands of the Khoras- 
mians. 

Roum (also called the kingdom of Nice and Iconium, which were 
sacoessively its capitals) was the Roman, or rather, Greek territory 
of Anatolia. It was conquer^ by Soliman, a Seljukian to whom 
Malek Shah had granted all that he should take from the Christians^ 
A. D. 1074. Soliman perished in a war with Tutii^, Malek's 
brother, a.d. 1085 ; but his son, Kilidob Arslan, returned to Nice 
after the death of Malek Shah, and put an end to an anarchy which 
had lasted some years. TUb kingdom of Iconium became tributary 
to the Moguls, A.D. 1243, and by these it was at length destroyed, 
A.O. (1294) 1308. 

Stria, which then belonged to the Fatimite caliphs of Egypt, was 
allotted, a.d. 1078, by Malek Shah to his brother Tutush, who 
gradually conquered it. Tutush was killed in a war with Malek's 
children, a.d. 1095, and his kingdom was divided. One of his soivi 

2nd Ser» B 
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A.D. 1152. No»din eonquera the eoontry of EdeiBa. 
1154. Noradin takes DamaBcns. 
1171. Submission of Egypt to the atabek. 
1174. Death of Noradin. 
1261. The Moguls conquer Mosul. 

During the decline of the Seljukian power, some vassal 
emirs in Syria and Persia, called atabeks (or regents)', 
became virtually independent. The most eminent of these 
was Sanguin (or Zenghi), whom the Persian sultan had made 
atabek of Mosul, a.d. 11 2^, that he might check the anns 
of the crusaders in Syria : he established his rule in Aleppo* 
and fought successfully against the Christians, taking from 
them the city of Edessa. His career was cut short while 
he was besieging the castle of a hostile emir, Sept. 1145; 
but Noradin (or Nureddin\ one of his younger sons, having 
secured for himself Aleppo®, completed the conquest of tfae 
Edessene territory, and got possession of Damascus, whidi 
otherwise would have fallen into the hands of the Franks 
or Latin Christians, a.d. 1154. Egypt also was subdued 
by Shirakoh and Saladin, the generals of Noradin; but 
the atabek had soon reason to be jealous of the growing 
power of Saladin, and was on the eve of marching against 
him when he died, May 1174. The greatness of his home 
did not long outlive him. 

The AyuhiteSy or Curdish Sultans of Egypt and Syria* 

A. D. 1174. Saladin becomes sultan of Egypt and Damascus. 
1183. Saladm takes Aleppo. 

reigned at Aleppo (which revolted in the next generation, a.d. I117» 
and submitted to the Ortokites, who could not keep it long) ; the 
other seized Damascus (where he was^cceeded by his yizir, 
1103). Damascus was taken by Noradin, the atabek of Aleppo, 
A.D. 1154. 
• Atabek means Father of the prince. 

' Saphadin, the eldest son, became atabek of Mosul. It was m- 
quered, a.d. 1261, by the Moguls, who (as well as the KhoiMiiiiaai) 
were the destroyers of several of the atabeks and emirs. 
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A.D. 1193. Death of Si^Iadfii. 

1196. Si^hadin seizes Damaseiu. 
1200. Saphadin seizes Egypt. 

1250. Murder of Turan Shah by the Bfameliikes. The sultan 

of Aleppo gains Damascus. 
1200. The kingdom of Aleppo is overthrown by HuUgn the 

Mogul. 

S ALADiN, the son of Ayub (a Curdish chieftain), forthwith 
proclaimed himself sultan of Egypt, and likewise seized 
Damascus : in a few years, he was also sultan of Aleppo, 
June 1 183. In spite of the gallant efforts of the crusaders, 
most of the Christian kingdom of Jerusalem, and the holy 
eity itself, became the conquest of this mighty prince ; who, 
though guilty of much bloodshed and treachery, was just, 
temperate, charitable, and generous. When he died at 
Damascus ^ March 1193, his dominions were divided 
among his children, brothers, and kinsmen, three of his 
1008 being sultans of Aleppo, Damascus, and Egypt 

The kingdoms of Damascus and Egypt, before many 
years had passed, were seized by Saladin's brother Sapha- 
DiK : they were inherited by his children, and were some- 
times united, sometimes divided. When Turan Shah, 
the last of this dynasty who reigned over the two king- 
doms, was murdered by his Mamelukes, or body guard of 
Tartar slaves. May 1250 ; Egypt fell under the power of 
the Mamelukes, and Damascus transferred its allegiance to 
die Ayubite sultan of Aleppo. This prince, the great- 
grandson of Saladin, was afterwards stripped of his do- 
minions by the Moguls under Hulagu Khan, a.d. 1260, 
by whom he was put to death. 

' Just before his death, he bade his winding-sheet he carried as a 
standard through every street of Damascus, a crier going hefore it 
and saying, This is all that remains of the mighty Saladin, the con- 
queror of the East 1" — Though a bigoted Mahometan, he gave alms to 
nvm ofeve^r <$re«d. 

D 2 
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The Mamehikes. 

A. D. 1250. The Babarite Mamelukes become masters of Egypt 

1260. Bibars sultan of Egypt. 

1261. The Mamelukes take Damascus. 
1268. Bibars takes Antioch [dies, a.d. 1277]* 

1382. The Borjite Mamelukes supersede the Baharites. 

1516. Selim, the Ottoman sultan, conquers Syria. 

1517. Sdim conquers Egypt from the Mamelukei. 
1811. Mahomet Ali massacres the Mamelukes. 

The Mamelukes after bestowing the crown of Egypt 
for a short time on the mother-in-law of the murdered 
king, and then on a prince of the Ayubite dynasty of 
Yemen, raised their own chiefs to the throne. The 
greatest of these was the fierce and cruel Bibars, the con- 
queror of Syria; who became sultan of Egypt by the 
murder of his predecessor, Oct. 1260. 

For about two hundred and sixty years, forty-seven 
sultans, few of whom were allowed to live long, ruled 
over the turbulent Mameluke chiefs and their followers. 
This "basest of kingdoms" was overthrown by the Otto- 
man Turks under Selim, who, after conquering Syria, burst 
upon Egypt, and ended a victorious campaign by hanging 
the last of the slave sultans at one of the gates of Cairo, 
April 1517. Selim, foreseeing the danger of entrusting so 
rich and distant a province to a pacha with unlimited 
power, preserved the Mamelukes, and gave them a share 

' The Mamelukes were originally a guard of 12,000 Turkiflh 
slaves, embodied by the Egyptian sultans (about twenty years before 
their fall) from captives sold by the Moguls to the slave dealers of 
Asia. As they were either childless, or became extinct in the third 
generation, — the races of Tartary and the Caucasus will not natu- 
ralize; in Egypt, and the Mamelukes (unlike the Ottoman Torts) 
never married native women, — they were replaced by slaves biroii|^t 
from Gleorgia, Circassia, Mingrelia,and Tartary. There were tworaeat 
of sultans, the Baharket (or Maritime), the Turks, who were imported 
1>7 sea ; and the Boryites (or Grarrison Men), who were GiroMmin* 
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in the govemment : twenty-four of their beys, each of 
them at the head of a district, formed a council which could 
overrule the decrees of the pacha, and even depose him. 
This singular military aristocracy, which kept up its suc- 
cession, not by its children, but by adbpted slaves, was 
crushed at length by the might and cunning of the pacha 
Mehemet Ali ; who invited the Mamelukes to a festival in 
the citadel of Cairo, where they were caught as in a trap, 
and shot down by his troops, March 1811. 

The Khorasmians. 

A. D. 1097« Coihbeddin Mohammed is made shah of Khorasm. 
1195. The Khorasmians complete the conquest of Iran. 

1219. Jinghis Khan breaks the power of the Khorasmians. 

1220. Death of Mohammed 11. 

1221. Mankbam escapes across the Indus. 
1225. Mankbam recovers Persia. 

1229. The Moguls destroy the Khorasmian empire. 

1230. Mankbam is murdered by the Curds. 

In the year of our Lord 1097, Cothbeddin Mohammed, 
the son of a Turkish slave who had risen to eminence, was 
made by the Seljukians ruler of Khorasm. His descendants 
overthrew the power of the Seljukians in Persia, and 
founded a mighty empire, which, however, was trampled 
under foot by the wide wasting armies of Jinghis Khan, 
A.D. 1219. Mohammed II., the unhappy sultan of the 
Khorasmians, fled to a barren island in the Caspian, where 
he died: his gallant son Gelaleddin Mankbarn retreated 
to Gazna, and when driven by Jinghis to the banks of the 
Indus, boldly spurred his horse into the stream, followed 
by 4000 of his warriors, and crossed it unhurt by the 
arrows of the Moguls. Some years afterwards, Mankbam 
recovered most of his dominions ; but forgetting the lessons 
of adversity, he gave himself up to pleasure, and was sur- 
prised by an inroad of the Moguls, a.d. 1229, who now 
swept away the empire of the Khorasmians for ever. 
D 3 
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Mankbara sought a refuge among the Curds, by whom he 
was ruthlessly murdered'. 

The Ortokite Turkomans, 

A. D. 108^ Ortok is made emir of Jerusalem. 
1096. The Ortokites lose Jerusalem. 

A branch of the Turkomans established itself in Armenia 
and Syria under Ortok, a chieftain whom the Seljukians 
made emir of Jerusalem, a.d. 1082. His sons, though 
they were driven out of Jerusalem by the Egyptian Fati- 
mites, founded kingdoms at Maredin and elsewhere, of 
which traces remained at the end of the fourteenth century. 

Turkomans of the Black and the White Sheep. 

A. D. 1410. The Turkomans of the Black Sheep take Irak ArAbL 
1468. The Turkomans of the White Sheep conquer those of 

the Black Sheep. 
1501. Ismail Sofi defeats the Turkomans. 
1508. Extinction of the dynasty of the White Sheep. 

Another branch of the Turkomans, called the Turkomans 
of the Black Sheep, rose into power in the beginning of the 
fifleenth century ; and having seized Bagdad, which then 
belonged to the Ilkhanian Moguls, a.d. 1410, reigned in 
Armenia, Irak Arabi, and Tauriz. It had to yield, a.d. 
1468, to the Turkomans who bore the White Sheep ob 
their banners, and had become masters of part of Lower 
Armenia, Irak Arabi, and Anatolia. These likewise con- 
quered Persia and Khorassan : but they were, in their 
turn, overpowered by Ismail Sofi^ the founder of the 
modem Persian kingdom, a.d. 1501 ; and a few years 
afterwards, their dynasty was at an end'. 

* The remnants of the Khorasmian army afterwards became the 
terror of Syria, as will be seen in the account of the crusades. 

> The history of several petty Tartar tribes and dynasties, most of 
them pagan, which have established themselves in the north and mik 
of Asia, would, of course, exceed the limits of this work. 
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SEcrrioN V. 

THE CRUSADES, 

A. D. 1074. Eneyelic letter of Gregory Ylf . 

1076. The Seljukian Turks take Jenualenu 
1084. Ortok becomes emir of Jerusalem. 
1095. CoutMU ofPlaeetaia and CUmont. 

[h the eleventh century, the faith of the cross, which 
tiefore the decay of the Saracens had seemed ahout to he 
^wept away from the earth, was again threatened hy the 
n^id conquests of the Seljukian Turks ; especially in the 
rrign of Malek Shah, when he and his turbulent chieftains 
made war against the Greeks, and won from them whole 
kingdoms. Europe was at that time broken up into a 
number of disorderly governments by the feudal system* 
and there was no unity of policy to combine Christendom 
against its barbarian foes. It was saved by religious en- 
thusiasm. 

From the earliest ages, Christians were wont to visit the 
Holy Land ' ; and the custom had gained ground as it came 
to be believed that such pilgrimages would atone for sin* 
Avarice had led the Saracens to tolerate the practice ; but 
when the country fell under the rule of the Egyptian Fati- 
mites, the condition of the Christians, whose pilgrims were 
heavily taxed, greatly altered for the worse. These suf- 
ferings had become still more dreadful, now that the ruth- 
less and bigoted Seljukian and Ortokite Turks were masters 
of Jerusalem : they reached such a height that all Europe 
rang with complaints from the East, and Peter the Hermit^ 
a restless Picard from Amiens, who had been a soldier in 

* Towards the close of the tenth century, the belief that the Mil- 
lennium was about to commence in Palestine, gave a fresh impulse to 
the pilgrimages. Numbers sold all that they had, or gave their 
goods to the Church, and hastened to the scene of the second adyeat. 
B 4 
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his youth, returned from the Holy Sepulchre huming with 
indignation at the shocking scenes which he had witnessed, 
and went from town to town, and from court to court, to 
preach the duty of a holy war*. 

Peter's efforts had the sanction of pope Urban II., who 
now convened a council of Italians at Placentia, March 
1095, in which the legates of the Greek emperor Alexius 
loudly called for aid against the infidels. The appeal was 
not made in vain ; and in the following November, it was 
renewed in a speech of the pope himself before another 
council of French and Germans at Clermont in Auvergne. 
At this second assembly, so vast that it was held in the open 
fields, the cry of " Deus vult ! Deus vult ! " " It is the will 
of God ! It is the will of God ! " broke forth fi-om the h.eart 
and lips of the excited multitude : myriads caused the Red 
Cross to be sewn upon their garments, and were rewarded 
by a plenary indulgence \ freedom from all suits for debt 
as well as discharge from the interest, and the powerful 
protection of the church'. Even priests, monks, peasants, 
women, and children, swelled the crowd of crusaders, and 
left their homes to fight for the recovery of the Holy 
Sepulchre. No sovereign, however, took the cross. 

The First Crusade. 

A. D. 1095. The Fmt Crusade proclaimed. 

1096. The Crusaders set out for PfdeBtine. 

' Pope Gregory VII, (Hildebrand) had, on the application of the 
Greek emperor, recommended such a war in an encyclic letter, a.d. 
1074. In the preceding century, Sylvetter II. (Grerbert) had formed 
ft similar project. Peter was furnished with credentials from 5yM«m, 
the patriarch of Jenualem, a kindred spirit. 

' All ecclesiastical penances for sin were remitted them. 

' The council confirmed The Truce of God," which prohibited 
all private warfare from the evening of every Wednesday to the 
morning of the Monday following; and the excoomiunicatioik of 
Philip L of France for bigamy. 
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A.D. 1097. I>eath of Walter the Pennflen. The taUng of Nice. 

The battle of Dorylaeum. Baldwin becomes maater of 
Edeaaa. 

1098. Antioch Barrenden to Bohemond. The Christiana be- 

sieged in Antioch. 

1099. Jenxsalem taken. Oodfrey of BonOlon king of Jeru- 

salem. 

1109. Bertrand of Thoulonse takes Tripoli. 

In the following spring, a motley host of needy adven- 
turers had begun to move eastward in successive swarms : 
most of these were destroyed when trying to force their 
way through Hungary and Bulgaria; and the rest, with 
Walter the Penniless^ one of their leaders, were afterwards 
cut to pieces by the Turks in Asia Minor Later in the 
year, Aug. 1096, Godfrey of Bouillon^, duke of Lower 
Lorrain or Brabant, set forth at the head of the crusading 
nobles of Northern Germany, and led them safely through 
Hungary into Thrace. The brother of the king of France, 
Hugh, the proud count of Vermandais, with Stephen count 
of Blots and Chartres, Robert count of Flanders, Robert 

^ There were four armies in alU The fint, under Walter sans 
AvoiTy or the Penniless, traversed Hungary ; but being obliged to 
pillage for subsistence in Bulgaria, it was attacked by the unfriendly 
natives, and suffered immense loss. The seoond, the mutinous rabble 
of Peter the Hermit, met with a like fortune. The two armies were 
passed over the Hellespont by the Greeks. Their insubordinate 
spirit soon made Peter return to Constantinople ; and Walter fell, 
when his disorderly soldiers, greedy of pillage, were decoyed into the 
field by a report, which the Turks had spread, that Nice had yielded 
to the vanguard of the Christians. The third was led by ChUtokalek^ 
a German priest ;.and the fourth (by far the largest of these swarms)^ 
which savagely massacred the Jews in the Rhenish cities, was headed 
by count Emkho, These two last ruffian hordes, after committing 
horrible outrages, were slaughtered by the Hungarians. 

^ Godfrey was the eldest son of Eugtaoe IL, count of Boulogne, 
He had received Lower Lorrain (the duchy of his maternal grand* 
father) from the emperor Henry IV., whose cause he had stoutly up- 
held against the pope* 
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duke of Normandy t whose uncle Odo (the earl-bishop) died 
on the journey, and Eustace count of Boulogne (Godfrey of 
Bouillon's brother) crossed over the Alps into Italy, and 
thence by sea into Greece. Bohemond^ the prince of TarerUOf 
and his cousin Tancred, and an army of Italians who had 
caught the enthusiasm of the French soldiers, likewise passed 
over the Adriatic ; and the haughty lord of the South of 
France, Raymond count of Thoulousef with the pope's legate 
Adhemar bishop oiPuy (the first person who had taken the 
cross), the archbishop of Toledo, and a host of Languedoc 
and Spanish warriors, marched through Lombardy and 
Dalraatia into Thrace. The emperor Alexius, alarmed at 
the numbers of the Crusaders, behaved with great treachery 
at first but being foiled by the firmness of Godfrey, be 
was glad to furnish each army as it arrived at CSonstantino- 
ple with provisions, and to convey it across the Bosphorus 
into Asia. All the princes but Raymond readily agreed 
to pay him homage 

A vast army now laid siege to Nice, the capital of the 
sultan of Roum, May 1097 ; but when, about the end of 
a month of hard fighting, it was on the point of storming 
the city, the place was found to have surrendered itself to 
the cunning Alexius. The crusaders then set forward in 
two divisions, one of which, headed by Bohemond and 
Robert of Normandy, would have been destroyed at Dory- 

* Alexins had commanded his fleet in the Adriatic to intercept die 
cmsaderB ; he had detained the count of Vermandais, who had bean 
gtranded on his coasts ; and had tried to starve Gk>dfrey*8 troops and 
to surprise his camp. Godfrey, though victorious, saw the policy of 
being on good terms with the Greeks ; and he saved Alexius firom 
tiie fury of the crusaders, and agreed to pay him homage. On this 
occasion, the brave Robert of Portf, one of his companions, was so 
disgusted, that he insulted Alexius by sitting on his throne. 

* The enraged Alexius endeavoured to destroy Raymond and bis 
PMvin9a]s in the dead of night ; and the latter, but for his brotlitf 
fibieff^ would have made open war with the wily Greek. . . 
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Ifleum in Phrygia by Kilidge Arslan^ the Turkish sultan, 
had not the rest come up and routed the infidels with great 
slaughter ; and after a dreadful march in the burning heat 
of summer through a wasted country, they passed out of 
Asia Minor into Syria, forced the Iron Bridge'**' of the 
Orontes, and sat down before Antioch. During an un- 
skilful siege of eight months, their already waning numbers 
were frightfully lessened by hunger and hardship ; the 
Ulysses of the expedition, the sagacious Stephen of Blois* 
went away on pretence of ill health ; Robert of Normandy 
lefk his comrades, and was thrice recalled before he would 
return ; and Peter the Hermit himself was brought back 
when attempting to run away. At length, Antioch, when 
at the last extremity, was betrayed in the night to Bohemond 
by a renegade, June 3rd, 1098, and a shocking scene of 
revelry and massacre ensued. 

But though the Syrian princes had signally failed in their 
attempt to raise the siege, Kilidge Arslan soon saw him- 
self more powerfully reinforced by an army from the Selju- 
kian sultan of Persia; and the conquerors were besieged 
in their turn, and suffered horribly from famine, being 
abandoned in their distress by Alexius ^ The firmness of 
Godfrey, Raymond, and Adhemar, saved the Christians. 
Visions, and a pretended discovery of the Holy Lance (by 
which our Lord was pierced), also revived the drooping 
courage of the crusaders ; and on the 28th of J une, in a 
desperate battle (in which some men who appeared on the 
hills, clad in white armour and mounted on white steeds, 
were thought to be St. George, St. Maurice, and St. Theo- 
dore coming to their aid), they utterly discomfited their foes. 
A plague shortly afterwards broke out, to which the nobler 
minded Adhemar and many thousands fell victims. 

So called because its gates were covered with iron plates. 
* The comit of Vermandais, who was afterwards sent to reproach 
Alexins for his baseness, took care not to return. 
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The crusaders were detained for some time by the selfish 
disputes of Raymond and Bohemond for the possession of 
Antioch ; but the zeal of the people at last forced all the 
leaders but Bohemond to push on to Jerusalem, which had 
lately been recovered from the Turks by the Fatimite 
caliph. A scanty remnant of a countless host — only 1500 
horsemen and 20,000 fOot soldiers — besieged the city for 
forty days, in spite of a grievous drought which was 
ascribed to the wrath of heaven. All quarrels were made 
up, the generous Tancred, then at feud with Raymond, 
setting the example; on which the penitent warriors, 
having marched in procession round the beleaguered walls, 
prepared for the assault. After a deadly conflict, in which 
St. George was seen a second time, the town was stormed 
in three places, July 15th, 1099 ; and a horrid massacre 
of the infidels took place, which was renewed even after 
the procession of the weeping crusaders to the Holy Sepul- 
chre. Godfrey of Bouillon was now chosen king, though 
he never would wear a diadem where his Saviour had been 
crowned with thorns : his brother Baldwin had previously 
acquired the county of Edessa in Mesopotamia, and the 
principality of Antioch had been granted to Bohemond'. 

A. D. 1099. Godfrey defeats the Egyptians at Ascalon. 

1100. Baldwin I. Era of the origin of the knights of St John. 

1101. Supplementary Crusade. Death of Hugh count of 

Vermandais. 

1102. Death of Stephen count of Blois. 

1118. Baldwin II. Origin of the knights Templars. 

> Raymond of Thoulouse died before he could conquer TaiFOU. 
"The place was taken by his eldest son, Betirand, June 1109, and 
erected into a county dependent on the kingdom of Jerusalem. 
When Bertrand perished in a war with Damascus, ▲.d. 1137, he was 
succeeded as count of Thoulouse, duke of Narbonne, and marquis of 
Upper Provence, by his brother Alfonae Jourdain; in Tripoli, by 
his son PofUiut, whose grandson bequeathed the country to the heir 
ctthe principality of Antioch, a,i>, 1187* 
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A.D. 1131. Fulk of Anjou, king of Jerofialem. 
1144. Fulkdies. Sanguin takes Edessa. 

Godfrey, in the following month, with his small army, 
overthrew the host of the Egyptian caliph at Ascalon. Dying 
not long afterwards, at the age of forty, July 1100, he was 
succeeded by his brother, the count of Edessa. Baldwin I., 
a less holy, but equally valiant prince, gave up Edessa to 
a kinsman, and enlarged the scanty realm of Jerusalem and 
Jaffa by the conquest of Ptolemais or Acre, Berytus, and 
Sidon. He died childless, March 1118; on which his 
kinsman Baldwin II., du Bourg (who now resigned Edessa 
to his brave cousin Joscelin de Courtenay), was raised to 
the throne. In this reign, Tyre was taken. — The territo- 
ries of these kings never reached more than a few leagues 
from the sea, and being thinly peopled, were wanting in 
the means of defence. But though the Pullani, or cross 
breed of Franks and Syrians, were a vile race, their Latin 
subjects kept their ground with extraordinary gallantry : 
these were reinforced by troops of adventurers and peni- 
tents from Europe', and more than once assisted by the 
ships of Genoa, Pisa, and Venice. The religious orders of 
the knights of the Hospital of St. John and of the Temple^ 

' A supplementary crusade, ^.d. 1101, sent forth a vast crowd, 
most of which perished m Asia Minor. Four armies marched ; and 
among the leaders were the dukes of Aquitaine and Bavaria, the 
marchioness of Audria, and the counts of Parmay Neven, Burgundy, 
Hugh of Vermandais, and Stephen of Blois (whom the reproaches of 
his spirited wife, Adda of England, had driven back to retrieve his 
honour). Hugh died of his wounds at Tarsus ; Stephen was taken 
and murdered by the Egyptians. 

* The Military Friars of the Hotpital (an order which was soon 
divided into knights of noble birth, chaplams, and serving brothers) 
originated, about the year 1100, in the lay members of the convent 
and hospital of the Cypriote St. John the Almoner (founded at Jeru- 
jsalem for sick pilgrims), who formed a congregation of which St. John 
the Baptist was the patron ; and in the time of Baymovd dvk Put{ (^^\v<» 
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were also a powerful aid in the war against the infidels ; 
but their pride, jealousy, and misconduct often neutralised 
the benefits of their daring valour. 

Baldwin II., who died Aug. 1131, left the crown of 
Jerusalem to Fulk^ o£AnjoUf the husband of his daughter 
Melesinda, Fulk died Nov. 1144; in which year, at 
Christmastide, the city of Edessa was taken from the 
Christians by Sanguin, the atabek of Aleppo. 

The Second Crusade. 

A.D. 1146. St. Bernard preaches the Second Cmsade. 

1147. The Second Cnuade. Ck>nrad III. is defeated in Asia 

Minor ; Lewis VII. victorious at the Maeander. 

1148. Defeat of the French near Laodicea. Siege of Da- 

mascus. 

1149. Lewis and Conrad return home. 

1152. Death of Suger. Noradin conquers the rest of the 
county of Edesaa. 

The fall of Edessa much alarmed the Christian world. 
St. Bernard, the great abbot of Clairvaux (known also in 
the schools as the opponent of the brilliant Peter Ahelard^ 
Eldisa's selfish lover), was empowered by pope Eugeniw 
III, to preach another crusade ; and at the feasts of Easter 
and Christmas 1146, the zealous monk persuaded Lewu 
VII, of France and Conrad III, of Germany to take the 
cross The next year, the two sovereigns, each with a 

became grand master in 1121), took upon themselyes the further 
obligation of fighting against the infidels. They wore a black robe 
with a white linen cross of eight points. 

The knigkt Templan arose out of an association of French knights^ 
headed by Hugh de Payens, for the protection of pilgrims on the road. 
They were named from their house, which was a part of the royal 
palace near the site of Solomon's Temple, given to them by Baldwin IL 
They wore a white mantle with a red cross. 

* Fulk was count of Anjou, and the father (by his first wife) of 
C^tt^frey Plantagenet. 

' In Grermany, Bernard silenced the preaching of Rudolf, a m/^i W^ 
who loudly called for a massacre of the Jews. 
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host of warriors and pilgrims, inarched through Hun- 
gary and Thrace into Asia. Conrad's guides were given 
him by the eastern emperor Manuel Comnenus, who seems 
to have been secretly leagued with the Turks; and the 
heavy-armed Germans, when they had passed out of 
Bithynia, were led into deserts, where they were worn out 
with fatigue and hunger, and destroyed by the arrows of 
the sultan of Roum's army : hardly one in ten escaped. 
The French, who had taken Iconium, taunted the Germans 
with their failure, and advancing into Lydia, routed the in- 
fidels on the banks of the Mseander. But their rear- 
guard was af^rwards surprised and cut to pieces in the 
defiles beyond Laodicea, Jan. 1148 ; and Lewis, with the 
rest of his soldiers, embarked for Antioch, being forced for 
want of ships to leave the pilgrims to their fate^. 

Lewis, who under these trying circumstances had shown 
a noble firmness, went thence to Jerusalem, where lie found 
Conrad and Henry IL, of Austria (then duke of Bavaria). 
The Christians agreed to besiege Damascus ; and it would 
have been taken but for the treachery of the Latin barons of 
Palestine, who were angry because the crusaders meant to 
give it as a lordship to Thierry count of Flanders. In the 
following spring, the unsuccessfiil monarchs returned home 
and about three years afterwards, the rest of the territory 
of Edessa was conquered by Noradin, the son and successor 
of Sanguin. 

7 Alfonse Jourdaiii, count of Thoulouse (old Baymond's younger 
son), died soon afterwards. This crusader was the fourth count of 
Thoulouse who died in the Holy Land. 

* Lewis wished to go out again to the East ; hut the French harons 
did not share his zeal. The venerable Suger, his prime minister, 
who, from patriotic reasons, had tried to diBsuade him from taking, 
the cross, now became the preacher of a holy war. Failing in the 
attempt, the high-spirited monk resolved to lead a small army into 
Palestine ; but he died at his abbey at St. Denys, when on the eve of 
setting out, Jan. 1152. 
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A.D. 1144. Baldwin III. Melennda regent 
1 149. Baldwin rebuilds Gaza. 
1153. Baldwin takes Ascalon. 
1162. Almeric I. War with Egypt. 
1165. Almeric aids Shawer. Battle of Artesia. 

1167. Almeric again aids the Egyptians. 

1168. Almeric attacks the Egyptians; they call in Shi- 

rakoh. 

1169. Almeric is driven out of Egypt. Siege of Damietta. 

1170. Saladin conquers Gaza. 
1173. Baldwin IV., the Leper. 

1185. Baldwin Y. 

1186. Guy of Lusignan becomes king of Jerusalem. 

1187. Battle of Hittyn, or Tiberias. Conrad of Montferrat 

saves Tyre ; Saladin taket Jerusalem, 

Baldwin III., the warlike son of Fulk and Melesinda, 
had been crowned, when a lad of thirteen, together with his 
mother, whose authority he quickly shook off : he rebuilt 
Gaza; took the strong town of Ascalon from the Egyptians; 
won Caesarea for the prince of Antioch ; and died greatly 
mourned, Feb. 1162. 

Almeric I., the late king's brother, began his reign by 
a fruitless invasion of Egypt. He afterwards went thither 
as the ally of Shawer, the Egyptian caliph's vizir, against 
Noradin, whose troops were twice repelled*; then he sud- 
denly turned against his friend, and overrunning his do- 
minions, forced him to call on Noradin himself for aid. 
The Egyptians availed themselves of the avarice of Alme- 
ric, and wasted his time with negotiations for peace and a 
large tribute, until the army of the Syrians under Shirakoh 
had come up, and the Christians were made to leave the 
country, Jan. 1169: a fleet supplied to Almeric by the 

' At the same time as the former of these expeditions, the Chris- 
tians in Palestine were defeated by Noradin, near Artesia, Aug. 1166. 
In this battle, Bohemond III. of AnHoeh^Eaytnondll, of Tripoli, and 
the last of the Asiatic Courtenays, Jotcdin II. of Edetta, were taken 
prisoners. 
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eastern emperor Manuel Comnenus, had also been de- 
stroyed. The rapid rise of Shirakoh*8 nephew Saladin now 
alarmed the Latins ; and in the following autumn, Almeric, 
again supported by a Greek fleet, besieged Damietta for 
fifty days. On his return, he had to defend his own do- 
minions ; and Gaza, the key of Palestine on the side of 
Egypt, was taken by Saladin. Almeric died, July 1173. 

Baldwin IV., his youthful son, became a leper, and un- 
able to manage his troubled kingdom. He died, March 
1185. 

Baldwin V., the son of Syhilla (the late king's sister), 
and of William of Montferraiy her first husband, died an 
infant, Sept. 1186. 

' Gut of LusioN AN ^ the second husband of Sibylla, was 
enabled by his wife to seize the kingdom. This weak 
prince was unable to restrain Reginald lord of Carac, one 
of his feudatories, from plundering the Moslems : the in- 
dignant Saladin rushed forth to avenge the wrong ; and at 
Hittyn, near Tiberias, the Christian army was cut to pieces, 
Lusignan himself being taken prisoner, July 1187. Sala- 
din followed up the blow. Most of the towns, having 
been drained of their defenders, soon yielded ; Jerusalem, 
the Holy City, surrendered after a gallant resistance of 
fourteen days, Oct. 1187; and the principality of Antioch 
became tributary to the infidels. Amid the general wreck. 
Tyre and Tripoli escaped. Tyre was twice besieged ; but 
it was saved by the valour of Conrad of Montferrat*, a new 
comer, whom the inhabitants gladly received as their marquis. 

1 This worthless French knight, who had been obliged to leave 
Guienne on account of the murder of Patrick earl of Scdubury, had 
been made guardian of the kingdom by Baldwin the Leper, who soon 
degraded him. 

' He arrived in Palestine the very day that his father, William 
the Old, marquis of MotUferrat, became a captive at Hittyn. The 
latter died in the following year, soon after he had regained hia 
freedom ; on which Conrad inherited Montferrat, Ids eVdet 
WiJUam (SybiUa'a buaband) being dead. 
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The Third Crusade. 

A.D. 1187. Bull of pope GregwyYIII. 

1188. Saladin thhe. 

1189. Frederic BarbarosBa begins ik* Third Cnuade, Ln- 

sigiian besieges Acre. 
Death of Sibylla. 

1190. Death of Frederic BarbaxooBa. 

Frederic duke of Swabia aids Antioch. Teatooio 
knights founded at Acre. 

1191. Frederic of Swabia dies at Acre. Philip Augostos and 

Richard I. arrive and take Acre. Philip retoms 
home. Saladin defeated near Azotns ; the crusaders 
fall back from Jerusalem. 

1192. Murder of Conrad of Montfeiraty king of Jerusalem. 

Richard retreats from Jerusalem, but saves Jaffik 
Truce with Saladin. 

A bull for a new crusade having been issued by pope 
Gregory VIIL^ Frederic Barbarossa^ the German em- 
peror, was the first to march for the recovery of the Holy 
Sepulchre', April 1189. After twice defeating the sultaQ 
of Asia Minor, and taking Iconium, the aged hero died 
from being chilled when bathing in the Calycadnus in 
Cilicia, June 1 190 ; and in spite of the skill and bravery of 
his son Frederic duke of Swabia, who enabled the peoplQ 
of Antioch to regain their freedom, the Turks were en- 
couraged to harass the army of the crusaders, of whom 
scarce one-tenth reached Acre. Before this place, Frederic 
died, after mainly contributii^ to the establishment of the 
Teutonic knights of St. Mary*. 

* Henry IL of England, and Philip- Augustus, had also agreed to 
take the cross, Feb. 1188. For one year, all their subjects who did 
not follow their example had to pay one-tenth of their g<k>dB — ths 
famous Saladin tithe. 

* Some charitable soldiers of Bremen and Lubeck, under a tent 
formed of sails, tended the sick and wounded at Acre. Hence arose 
the new military order of the Tewtonie knighu of St. Mary in Jerumdmf 
where » Gennao hospital had been founded about sixty years bsfcre. 

The knighta, priestB, and serving bTtsttvem ol ^« ^«d«it ^nbSfik 
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Acre had been already inTested, Ai^. 1189, hj Lang- 
nan, who had been set free after yielding up all hia rights 
to the infidels : there the besiegers were themselves be- 
sieged by Saladin, and the deaths among them from famine, 
pestilence, and the sword, were countless Lusignan's 
wife Sibylla, and her two children, died ; an event which 
soon gave rise to serious feuds. For her sister Isabella 
got herself divorced firom Humfrey lord of Thoron (to 
whom she had been married when eight years old), and 
forthwith became the wife of Conrad, the marquis of 
Mootferrat and Tyre, who now claimed the crown of Jeru- 
salem in opposition to Lusignan. 

The arrival of PhUip-Augustus of France, April 1191, 
and of Richard L of England, about two months after- 
wards, infused new spirit into the siege ; and in the follow- 
ii^ July, Acre at last surrendered, though not before fresh 
iBjnriads had perished beneath its walls. Philip, jealous of 
Richard, then withdrew from the crusade on pretence of ill 
health, leaving 10,000 men with the duke of Burgundy 
{Hugh IIL), In the quarrels between the two kings, the 
Templars and the Genoese had sided with Philip ; the 
Hospitallers and the Pisans, with his English rival. 

From Acre, 30,000 crusaders marched with Richard 
along the coast to Jaffa, harassed by Saladin, whom, how- 
ever, they signally defeated near Azotus, Aug. 1191. 
They then advanced towards Jerusalem; but in a few 
weeks, owing to the storminess of the weather and great 
sufferings from sickness and want of food, they fell back 

Henry of Walpd was the first grand master, a.d. 1190), were all 
Germans. They wore a white mantle, with a black cross embroidered 
with gold. 

* A heavy loss was sustained by the crusaders in Baldicin, arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, who a few years before had preached a crusade 
in Wales, and had extended the jurisdiction of his see over the Welsh 
bishops. His valour once saved the Christian camp. 
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on AscaloD. What was worse, their feuds gave encourage- 
ment to their foes. Conrad of Montferrat (whose claims 
had been opposed by Richard*) even became the ally of 
Saladin ; and when he was at length chosen king of Jeru- 
salem, April 1192, the tidings had hardly reached him 
before he was murdered by two of the mountain assassms 
in the streets of Tyre \ Calumny laid the murder to the 
charge of Richard. 

In the following June, Richard reluctantly withdrew 
from Jerusalem, which had again been threatened with a 
siege. Saladin now tried to take Jaffa ; but the English 
king flew to the rescue, and not only drove the Turks from 
the town, but routed them in the open field at the head of 
a mere handful of men. Anxious to return home, the 
victorious hero concluded a truce with Saladin for three 
years and some months, Sept. 1192 ; by which Jaffa and 
Acre, with the sea-coast between, were to be left to the 
Christians, and the pilgrims to the holy places were to be 
unmolested. 

The Crusade of the Germans (or The Fourth Crusade), 

A.D. 1195. Celestine III. proclaims a crusade. 

1196. The Gennans undertake the Oruaade against Saphadin. 

1 197. I>Mth of Henry VI. FaUure of the Crusade. 

Pope Celestine III. proclaimed a new crusade, which 
was undertaken by the Germans. The emperor Henry 

^ Richard bestowed the kingdom of Cyprus, his late conquest, on 
his friend Lusignan, who engaged to pay a sum of money to the 
Templars, to whom the island had been mortgaged. 

^ His widow, Isabella, now took Richard's nephew, Henry oount 
of Champagne, for her third husband ; on whose death, a. p. 11979 
she married Almerio de Lwignan, who had inherited his brother's 
kingdom of Cyprus. When Almeric died, April 1206, he was suc- 
ceeded in Cyprus by the son of a former marriage, while Isabella's 
claims to Jerusalem were inherited by Mary, her daughter by Conrad 
of Montferrat. See also p. 71, note 2. 
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VL waited indeed till he had completely reduced Sicily 
(which he claimed in right of his wife) ; but Henry of 
Saxony 9 the count palatine, Henry duke of Brabant, Mar" 
garet of Hungary', and a number of prelates and nobles, 
set out for the holy land, a.d. 1196. The crusaders, 
though they met with some reverses, more than once de- 
feated the valiant sultan Saphadin, who had lately taken 
Jafia ; and several towns were recovered. But the news 
of Henry's death caused the return of the archbishop of 
Mentz and all the princes who had an interest in the next 
election ; and the remnant of the host was surprised at 
Jafia (one of their conquests) while jovially celebrating the 
feast of St. Martin, and massacred by the Moslems, Nov, 
1197. 

The Fourth (or FiftK) Crusade. 

A. D. 1 199. The counts of Champagne and Blois take the cross. 

1201. Treaty with the Venetians. The count of Champagne 

dies. 

1202. The Fourth {or Fifth) Cnuade, Zara taken. 

1203. Alexius at Zara. The Crusaders take Constantinople. 

1204. ConttantinopU taken by the LattM. 

Innocent III. — a pope who devised the plan of filling his 
own cofiers by taxing the clergy, and taking alms of the 
laity, for the support of a Holy War — enjoined another 
crusade ; which was zealously preached in France by Fulkt 
the fanatical priest of Neuilly, and undertaken at a tourna- 
ment, Dec. 1199, by Theobald (Thibaut III.) the youthful 
count of Champayne, and by Lewis count of Blois*. Their 

• Margaret of Franee^ widow of Henry of England (the son of 
Henry II.)* and of Bela ///., king of Hungary. She died in 
Palestine. 

* Theohald (the brother and successor of Henry, count of Cham- 
pagne) and Lewis of Blois were both of them nephews of Richard I. 
and Philip- Augustus ; the mother of the one being Mary, and of th« 
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example was soon followed by Baldwin IX., count <^ 
Flanders, and by several French, Flemish, and German 
nobles ; and when Theobald had sickened and died, his 
place as leader of the projected crusade was taken by Boni^ 
face marquis of Montferrat (the brother and successor of 
the gallant Conrad). To obtain the means of transport by 
sea, the French and Flemish lords made a league with the 
Venetians. 

In the course of the year 1202, the crusaders arrived in 
Venice ; but they were unable to pay their allies all the 
money which they had promised. They therefore agreed, 
notwithstanding the reluctance of Boniface and the denun- 
ciations of the pope (whom the Venetians never much re- 
garded), to recover for the republic from the Hungarians 
the revolted town of Zara ; which was accordingly attacked 
and reduced, Nov. 1202, the armament being joined by the 
Venetians under their renowned doge Henry DandolOf who, 
though stricken in years and nearly blind, had put on the 
cross. 

At Zara, their aid was sought by Alexius, the son of 
Isaac Angelus, the deposed emperor of the East. Again 
defying the pope, instead of going to the Holy Land, they 
set sail for Constantinople ; and in less than a month after 
they had entered the Propontis, they drove the usurper 
from his capital, and raised the sightless Isaac Angelus 
from a dungeon to the throne, July 1203. Such, however, 
was their insolence and bigotry, that the new state of things 
did not last. The war broke out anew ; and they burst a 
second time upon Constantinople, which yielded once more 
to the desperate valour of 20,000 Latins, and was fright- 
fully pillaged, April 1 204. A great part of the city was 

other, Alice, the daughters of Lewis VII. of France, and EUanour of 
QMienne, Baldwin of Flanders was also the brother-in-law of the 
eount of Champagne. 
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iHinied down ; most of the masterpieces of ancient art 
which escaped the flames were ruthlessly destroyed ; and 
even the diurdies, and the tombs of the Greek emperors, 
were rifled and pro&Qed\ 

Six French and six Venetian electors now proceeded to 
choose an emperor. Baldwin of Flanders was preferred 
by them to Boni&ce of Montferrat ; and for about sixty 
years, Constantinople was under the weak and unhappy 
rule of the Latin princes. 

The Fifth (or Sixth) Crusade. 

A. D. 1210. John de Brienne, king of Jerusalem. 
1213. The Crusade of Children. 
1215. Innocent III. proclaims a new crusade. 

1217. Crusade of Andrew, king of Hungary. 

1218. Desertion of Andrew. The Fifth (or Sixth) Onuade. 

Siege of Damietta. 

1219. The Crusaders take Damietta. 
1221. The Crusaders eyacuate Egypt. 
1225. Frederic II. marries Yiolante. 

1227. Frederic II. begins hit Onaadey but turns back. 

1228. Frederic II. resumes his Crusade. 

1229. Frederic makes a treaty with the sultan of Egypt. 

Notwithstanding the efforts of John de Brienne, who 
had lately gotten by marriage the titular kingdom of Jeru- 
salem', the Christian power in Palestine would have been 
overthrown but for the divisions among the Moslems. In- 
nocent III. was therefore aroused to proclaim another holy 

1 The corpse of Justinian was stripped of its vestments ; the gor- 
geous altar of St. Sophia fell a prey to the sacrilegious hands of 
the soldiers, who also dispkyed their hatred to the Greek faith 
by daneing in the sanctuary to the singing of a low harlot, who had 
seated herself in the chair of the patriarch. 

s The barons of Palestine had applied to Philip-Augustus to give 
a hnidband to Mary, the daughter of Ahneric II. and Isabella, and he 
had chosen this son of the count of Brieinne in Champagne. 
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war at the Fourth Council of Lateran, Nov. 1215'; but he 
died before he could fulfil his promise to march at the head 
of the crusaders. The first to move at his call was 
Andrew^ king of Hungary, who, with Lewis L and Leopold 
VLi the dukes of Bavaria and Austria^ and other nobles 
of Lower Germany, proceeded by sea to Acre. Much 
time, however, was lost in useless pilgrimages, and the 
cause was soon weakened by the desertion of Andrew him- 
self. Those who were left, being reinforced by the cru- 
saders from the North of Germany*, now determined to 
pass over iiito Egypt, and laid siege to Damietta, May 
1218. There they were joined by the count of Marches 
William Longsword, earl of Salisbury, and other French, 
English, and Italian warriors ; and at the end of eighteen 
months of sufiTering, they entered into the city, when 
hunger, disease, and the sword had brought down its de- 
fenders to a helpless remnant, Nov. 1219. 

Yet though they had refused the offer of Jerusalem 
itself, provided that they evacuated Egypt, the crusaders 
wasted the winter in inaction, and many returned home. 
The rest were afterwards led by the pope's rash legate to 
march towards Cairo ; and in their way they were stopped 
by the canal of Ashmoum, on the other side of which the 
Mahometans were posted. Instead of attacking the enemy, 
who again offered fair terms, they waited until the Nile 
had risen, and the sluices being opened, their camp was 

' Two years before, thousands of children in France and Germany 
had escaped from their homes, at the preaching of fanatics, to goon a 
crusade. Those who suryived the effects of hunger, thirsty and 
fatigue, reached Marseilles and the Italian ports, whence not a few 
were cruelly driven back ; the rest embarked, and were either lost 
at sea, or else sold for slaves by villanous shipmasters to the infidels 
in Egypt. 

* While on their voyage, these fought against the Moon of Por- 
tugal, as waa often done by erusaders who passed that way« 
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inundated ; so that they were cai^ht like fish in a net," 
and were glad to purchase a safe return by the surrender 
of Damietta, Sept. 1221. 

The Crusade of Frederic II, 

The emperor Frederic IL, at the instigation of his guar- 
dian Innocent III., had sworn to recover the Holy Land ; 
and he was often reminded of his oath by pope Honorius 
IILy who dreaded his ambitious designs in Italy. He was 
now induced to marry Violante, the heiress of John de 
Brienne, who gave up to him his claims on Jerusalem ; but 
even after the arrival of his bride, the emperor still put off 
his crusade, on account of the troubled state of his Italian 
and Sicilian possessions. At length, being sharply urged 
by pope Gregory /X, he set sail from Brundisium, Sept. 
1227, though many of his warriors from the north had 
either died or been dispersed, owing to sickness which had 
arisen from the heats of summer. In a few days, illness 
made him turn back ; on which he was fiercely excommu- 
nicated by the Pope, who soon had his dominions ravaged 
by the Emperor's Sicilian Saracens. 

The following year, Aug. 1228, Frederic again sailed to 
Palestine, where, as he was still under the papal ban, he met 
with opposition from the clergy, and treachery on the part 
of the Templars and Hospitallers. Finding that the Pope 
bad actually sent troops' to lay waste his cities in Apulia, 
he was glad to make a treaty with Camel, the sultan of 
Egypt, Feb. 1229, by which Jerusalem, Jaffa, Bethlehem, 
and Nazareth were regained, Moslems, however, being 
allowed as well as Christians to worship in the Mosque of 
Omar, on the site of Solomon's temple. This last article gave 
great offence ; and when Frederic was enthroned as king in 



^ One of the Pope's generals was John de Brienne himself, whose 
daughter, the empress Violante, had lately died. 
2nd Ser. e 
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Jerusalem, none but his courtiers and the Teutonic knights 
would attend, and he had to take the crown from the altar 

with his own hands. 

The {Seventh) Crusade. 
A.D. 1234. Counca of Spoletto. 

1239. The Latins lose Jerusalem. The {Seventh) Crutade. 

1240. Richard earl of CkMmwall joins the Crusaders. 

1241. The Latins reooror Jemsalem. 

Owing to the troubled state of Palestine, a new crusade 
was preached by order of a council at Spoletto, in the pon- 
tificate of Gregory IX. ; and in the summer of the year 
1239, in spite of obstacles which the selfish policy of the 
pope and the emperor had created, Theobald, count of 
Champagne and kii^ of Navarre^ Hugh IF. duke of Buv' 
gundy, and other French nobles ^ landed at Acre. The 
Latins had again been expelled from Jerusalem; and the 
new comers were soon discouraged, and began to negotiate. 
As the sultan of Damascus was at war with the sultan of 
Egypt, he thought fit, af^er the arrival of Richard eaii of 
Cornwall with the younger William Longsword and several 
English warriors, to restore Jerusalem and most of the holy 
territory. These terms the firmness of Richard (whose 
Christian name alone — that of his lion-hearted unde — 
was enough to alarm the Infidels) forced him to fulfil. 

The Sixth (or Eighth) Crusade. 
A.D. 1244. The Khorasmians sack Jerusalem. Great defeat of the 
Franks. 

1246. First council of Lyons. 

1247. The Egyptians overpower the Khorasmians. 

1248. St. Lewis undertakes <Sui«4 or {Eighth) Ormudp. 

1249. St. Lewis takes Damietta. 

1250. Battle of Massura. St. Lewis is taken prisoner. 
Death of Turan Shah. St. Lewis goes to Acre. 

1254. St. Lewis returns to France. 

* Among these was Peter Maudere, who had lately resigned the 
duchy of Brittany to his son, and AnuUrie count of Mantfbrt. 
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Syria at thin time wai ravaged by the hordes of Kborai- 
miaas whidi had fled from before the Moguls* Not many 
years afterwards, being in alliance with the ^;yptiaa 
sultan, diese marauders burst upon Jerusalem and cruelly 
pillaged it, Oct 1244. The Franks tried to stem the 
torrent, and they even got troops from the sultans of Enu 
and Damascus ; but they were routed in a bloody battle, in 
which the grand masters of the Ho^ital and the Temple 
weie slain. After wastii^ the country, and conquering 
Damascus for the Egyptians, the Khorasmians at length 
quarrelled with their £uthless allies; and in a fierce en- 
gagement they were discomfited and dispersed, their terri- 
ble chieftain Barbaean (Barkab-khan) being \eh dead on 
the field, a. p. 1247. 

The tidings of this dreadful onslaught had awakened 
great alarm in £un^ ; and at the council which met at 
Lyons, June 1245, pope Innocent IF. had caused a new 
crusade to be preached. Lewis /X., of France^ with his 
three Inrothers, the counts of Artois^ Paiiou, and Anjou^ to- 
gether with Hugh IV., duke of Burgundy, and at least 
50,000 crusaders, hearkened to the call. The French 
kiqg and his vassals embarked for Cyprus, Aug. 1248, 
and, having wintered in that island, set sail for Damietta, 
which was abandoned at the first assault, June 1249. 
Joined by William Longsword and several English 
knights, after much loss of time, they resolved to march 
to Cairo : they were stopped by the canal of Ashmoum, 
and there they were repeatedly baffled by the bravery and 
the Greek fire of the enemy. A passage over a ford was 
at last effected by Robert of Artois, William Longsword, 
and the Grand Masters of the Hospital and the Temple, 
Feb. 1250; but the impetuous prince, instead of waiting 
for the main body, taunted the knights with treachery and 

' He had preYionsly vowed to go on a Crusade when suffering 
froa severs SBiien. 

M 2 
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the Englishman with cowardice, and thus got them to make 
a rush into the town of Massura. The Egyptians, how- 
ever, recovered from the panic and attacked them there : 
the count of Artois and Longsword fell ; the Grand Master 
of the Hospital became a captive ; and the chief of the 
Templars escaped with the loss of an eye, to be slain when 
the battle was disastrously renewed some days afterwards. 
After these checks, famine and sickness began to waste the 
Christian army, which attempted to retreat when too late. 
The Moslems broke into their camp ; and Lewis, who had 
determined rather to die than forsake his subjects, was 
taken prisoner when at last, sick, weary, and wounded, he 
lay insensible, April 1250. In a few weeks, his adver- 
sary Turan Shah, the new sultan of Egypt, was murdered 
in the pride of victory by his Mamelukes. 

Meanwhile the courage of Lewis had been unshaken by 
captivity, though his foes had repeatedly tried to work 
upon his fears. Being now allowed to retire with the 
wrecks of his captive forces, on condition of restoring 
Damietta and paying a ransom ; he proceeded to Acre and 
fortified the seaports in Palestine : he also took advantage 
of the wars which had broken out between the Moslems. 
But when the Syrians made peace with the Egyptians, his 
hopes were at an end ; and on hearing of the death of his 
mother, whom he had lefl regent of France, he returned 
home, April 1254. 

The Seventh (or Ninth) Crusade. 

A. D. 1259. War between the Templars and Hospitallers. 
1266. Bibars (or Bonduchar) takes Csesarea. 
1268. Bibars takes Jaffa and Antioch. 

1270. Th6 Seventh (or NitUhj Cnuade, St. Lewis dies at 

Tunis. 

1271. Prince Edward goes to Palestine and takes Nazareth. 

1272. Return of prince Edward. 

The Latins in the Holy Land kept wasting their strength 
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in feuds ; and a war actually broke out between the Tem- 
plars and the Hospitallers, in which the latter gained a 
bloody victory, a.d. 1259. Then followed the conquests 
of the Mamelukes, under their fierce sultan Bibars, who 
(besides taking Csesarea, Azotus, Jaffa, and other strong- 
holds) put an end to the Christian state of Antioch, June 
1268. 

The zeal of St. Lewis now led him again to take the 
cross. His example was followed by his brother Charles 
of Anjou (who had lately won the crown of Sicily), by 
prince Edward of England^ Theobald IL king of Navarre, 
John /., duke of Brittany^ and a number of French and 
English warriors. Instead, however, of going to the Holy 
Land, Lewis was induced, partly by a wild hope of con- 
verting the Bey of Tunis^ and partly by his brother (to 
whom the Tunisians had refused the tribute once paid to 
the Sicilian kings), to land on the coast of Africa, July 
1270. Sickness soon broke out in the French army when 
encamped before Tunis upon the burning sands, and 
among those who died was Lewis himself, Aug. 25th.' 
His son Philip the Hardy^ who was now joined by Charles 
of Anjou, went on with the siege until the end of Novem- 
ber, when he made a truce with the Tunisians and returned 
home. 

Prince Edward, accompanied by his brother Edmund 
Crouchbackf and his cousin Henry d^Almainy had just ar- 
rived at Tunis. He went away to Sicily, where he passed 
the winter \ Thence, though followed by only a thousand 

* Theobald, who died childless, was son-in-law to St. Lewis ; and 
his half sister was married to the duke of Brittany. 

* His third son, John Tristan^ bom at Damietta, had also fallen 
a victim. 

1 In the meanwhile, Henry d'Almain was murdered by the Mont- 
forts. See Part III. p, 162, note 1. — Edward was joined by the 
ducal prince of Brittany, Jchn count of Richemont, who had married 
his sister BtObrke. 

E 3 
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men, he safled to Acre, April 1271, and disdngoiBhed him- 
self in the Holy Land hy recovering Nazareth from the 
Infidels : but he suffered from the climate, and was 
wounded by the poisoned dagger of an assassin hired by 
the treacherous emir of Jafa^ June 1273, Being cramped 
by the smallness of his means, and needed at home, he 
gladly agreed to the ten years' truce which the Mamelukes 
had offered at the command Bibars ; and thus ended the 
last of the Crusades. 

A. D. 1274. Second Coiuidl of Lyons. 
1268. The Egyptians take Tripoli. 
1291. FaanfAon. 

At the Second Council of Lyons, opened in May 1274, 
another crusade was decreed by pope Gregory X, but in 
vain. Before long, the county of Tripoli* followed the fiite 
of Antioch, April 1288 ; and Tyre and Berytus yielded, 
when, notwithstanding the gallantry of the military knights 
(especially the Templars, under their grand master Peltr de 
Beaujeu), the capture of the lawless town of Acre by die 
Egyptians had put an end to the Christian rule in Pales- 
tine, May 1291. The power of the Turks, however, was 
checked by the M(^ls, until Europe was better able to 
maintain her independence. 

Besides the good which the Holy Wars had done by 
driving back the tide of Mahometan aggression, the stirring 
scenes and the distant expeditions of those times wete not 
without use in awakening the intellect of Europe. Social 
order gained by the absence or destruction of many turbu- 
lent barons'; the number of charters granted to raise 
money in an age in which the circulating medium was 

* Its count Bohemond VIL, whose father lost Antioch, had just 
died childless, leaving a disputed sneceesion. 

* Many fiefs thus fell in to the crown, which thus became better 
able to withstand the nobles ; and much land was bought dieap by 
the clergy, who were the best landlords in those times. 
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scanty, greatly bettered the condition of the middle classes 
in the towns ; the weakening and decay of feudalism tended 
to the increase of a free peasantry ; and no small impulse 
was given to the march of maritime and commercial enter- 
prise^. On the other haad, the mischievous influence of 
the popes had much extended itself, and they had learned 
to fill their coffers by selling indulgences and pardons for 
sins'. 

^ Kany new wants and laxories date from the sera of the Cra- 
sades, especially the use of sngar in Europe. 

' Fatb of ths Militart Ordebs. — The HotpUalUrtf after the 
fall of Acre, took refuge for a time in Cyprus. They soon made a 
crusade against Rhodes, which they took, Aug. 1310, and gallantly 
kept possession of it until its conquest by the Turks, Dec. 1522. De 
lAdeAdam, their brave grand master, eventually obtained from the 
emperor, Chariet F., the islands of Malta and Grozzo, which thus 
became the chief seat of the order, Oct. 1530. The Turks made an 
attempt to dislodge the knights from their new stronghold in the 
year 1565 ; but they were foiled by the astonishing valour of De La 
VaUtte and his companions, and the Hospitallers remained masters 
of Idalta nntil they basely yielded it to Napoleon and the French, 
June 1798. 

The Temflarty who, like their rivals, had found Cyprus an inhos- 
pitable abode, retired from warring against the Paynim or Infidels. 
Thus, though far more rigid than the Military Friars, they became 
unable to defend themselves against calumny, and soon fell victims to 
the rapacity of the profligate Philip the Fair, by whom they were 
accused to pope Clement V. of heresy, unbelief, idolatry, and various 
abominable crimes. Those who were in France were thrown into 
prison, Oct. 1307, and afterwards tried by papal commissioners, who 
had recourse to corruption, intimidation, and even torture : thirty-six 
knights had been tortured to death ; and some sixty who retracted 
these forced confessions were condemned to the flames in Paris alone, 
Oct. 1310. Similar means were employed in Italy. In England, for 
fear of the penalties of heresy, many knights made a general confes- 
sion of error ; but no charge was proved : in Germany and in Spain, 
the brotherhood was triumphantly acquitted. At length, when the 
council of Vienne had met to decide the question, the pope broke his 
word and imprisoned the knights who had appeared in defence of 
their order ; and after trying in vain to procure its condemnation 
£ 4 
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SECTION VI. 

THE MOGULS. 

E mpire of JeafUs Kkmm, 

A.D. llOL KiA of TcBijm(Jci^K]iui). 

1303L TcBaJm oropoven Onk Khan (Rrester John). 
laOSL TcnmjiB becones Jcng^ Khan. Bite nf the MogmC 
Empire mmia- J^mgu Kiam. 

w iU wi ul their being heard, he took advantage of the arriTal of the 
Frendi king, and prvndomattjf di aw J icd tiie aoeietj, AprO 1312. Its 
estates were bestowed upon the Hospitallers, who, however, had 
modi trouble to get them, particnlarij in France. The last act of 
this tragedr was the bvnii^ of the grand master, Jeusqua de MUay, 
before a slow fire at Paris^ Ifardi 1314, because he would not eon- 
firm a eoofeasian which the fear of tortore had wrong ont of hinu 
His friend Guy (the brother ai the dauphin of Awfoeryme) shared his 
fiOe. 

The TeMtomk KmigiU — ^who, during the mastership of Hermam of 
SalzGy had already begun the oonqoest of Pagan Prnssia (a.d. 1231), 
and had incorporated as a proYindal branch (Blay 1237) the order of 
Christ founded at the opening of the century in Livonia — ^made the 
commandery at Venice their chief station, until they had fixed upon 
Marienburg (a.d. 1309). They then carried the Gospel and the 
sword into Lesser Pomerania, which they had to dispute with the 
Poles, but gained at the treaty of Ealisch, July 1343 : they also 
fiercely attacked the infidel Lithuanians. Their progress was checked 
by the bloody victory won by the Lithuanian JcigdUm, now king of 
Poland, at Tannenburg, July 1410; and a war with his son, 
Canmir IV., who had taken the part of their ill-used subjects, ended 
in the peace of Thorn, Oct. 1466, when the knights had to give up 
most of their dominions, only keeping East Prussia (in which Kdnigs- 
berg now became their seat) by holding it as a fief of Poland. This 
thraldom was shaken off, about forty-five years afterwards, by the 
famous Albert of Brandenburg, a grand master who at length went 
over to the Lutherans, having betrayed his order at the treaty 
of Cracow, April 1525, in which he got his uncle, Sigismund /., king 
of Poland, to grant him Teutonic Prussia as a ducal fief. The Tea- 
ionic knightB, whose domains were thus reduced to a few insignifletnt 
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A.D. 1211. JenghiB Khan attacks the Km Tartan in the north 
of China. 

1215. The Moguls take Yen-king (Pekin). 
1219. The Moguls overran Khorasm. 
1225. Defeat of the duke of Kiev at the Kalka. 
1227. Death ofJenghit Khan. 

At the end of the twelfth century, the Km, a nation of 
the eastern Tartars, had the chief sway in Tartary and 
reigned in Cathay (Khatai), or Northern China, the rest of 
which country still belonged to its native princes of the 
Song dynasty" ; the Khorasmians had conquered Persia and 

districts, removed to Mergentheim in Franconia, where they lingered 
in obscority until the present century, when they found themselves 
involved in the ruin which befell so many of the petty German poten- 
tates. — About the year 1521, the protineial master in Livonia (who 
had also charge of Esthonia, sold to the order by the Danes in the 
fourteenth century) purchased the independence of his branch from 
Albert of Brandenburg, who was still grand master. It was event- 
ually ruined by a disastrous war with Russia. The Esthonians, at 
tins crisis, revolted to the Swedes ; and Gothard KetOeTf the last 
master, became a Lutheran, and yielded Livonia to the Poles, on 
eondition of his being allowed to keep Courland, now erected into a 
Tassal duchy, Nov. 1561. 

The Knights of St. Lazarus, of whom all the earlier grand masters 
were lepers, and who wore a green cross, were an order more ancient 
than the last. It was connected with the old leper hospital at Jeru- 
salem, dedicated to St. Lazarus (the Lazaretto); was afterwards 
removed into France and Italy in the year 1254 ; and, about the end 
of the sixteenth century, was amalgamated with other orders. 

< China, of which the early history is a heap of fables, was not 
always united into one empire : it was often split into a number 
of states. About five hundred years before Christ, in the kingdom 
of Lu, flourished the celebrated philosopher Con-fit-tse, or Confuoiut, 
whose maxims are still the rule of life among the educated classes. 
Ching-Whang, the founder of the great Tsin dynasty, about 240 b.c., 
began to build the Great Wall," to keep off the Tartars ; and under 
the yet more celebrated dynasty of Hauy the religion of Fo,or Budd- 
hism, is said to have been introduced from India, in the first century 
of our sera. In the seventh century, Christianity was taught m Chm^ 
E 5 
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the ndghboiirii^ coantrieB on die north of India ; the once 
mighty caliphs feehly ruled at Bagdad, while a remnant of 
the Seljuks were lords of Iconium, and the Ayubites were 
sultans in Egypt and Syria. 

Am(H]g the tributaries of the Kin were the Moguls, a 
savage, hideous race of Tartars, who then ranged with their 
herds and flocks over the highlands of Mongolia, but were 
on the eve of becoming the conquerors of the East. They 
rose into greatness under Temujin (the youthful chief of a 
small horde which his father's valour had called for^ from 
obscurity), who, though left an orphan at thirteen, and at 
one time forced to wander about like an outcast with a 

by tiie NestoriaiB, wfao^ homever, wert expelled aboot htrndred 
years afterwards. From the Song dynasty, the Kin Ttetan eoB- 
^vered the northem provineM, 1127, and the Moguls the rat 
The Ming dynasty, whidi aseceeded on the expnlaiett of the Moguls, 
and had made Tibet tributary, was overthrown in its turn by the 
Man^u Tartars, an offshoot of the Kin, a.i>. 1644. The present 
dynasty is remarkable for the banishment, in the year 1724, of the 
Jesuits and the other Romish missionaries, after a toleration of nearly 
170 years ; and for the rigid exelusion of foreigners, who were con- 
fined to the port of Canton, — a system relaxed since the wan with 
England, which broke out, a.i>. 1839, on aeoount of tiie prohibited 
trade in opium. The Chinese #ere ^e first inventors of block 
printing and of gunpowder, and their industry and good husbandry 
enable their country to sustain a vast population. 

Japan seems to hare emttntipated itself from Chiras its melher 
country, about seven hundred yean before Christ. The Datrtt, or 
sovereigns, in the course of agisi, let the temporal poww slip gra- 
dually out of ihear hands ; and ever since the year 1583, then have 
reigned two emperors, the Datri, or s^^ritual lord, and the €We, or 
military prinee, who is the actual ruler. Japan was first visited by 
the Portuguese in the middle of the sixteenth century, and the great 
Jesuit missionary, Franeis Xaimer, eame from In& to plant Chris- 
tianity in its islands. The new nligion greatly prospered for several 
yean : it was uprooted at last by persecution and civil war, a.b. 
18S8, when the Portuguese wen forbidden the island, the ChristiaiiB 
BMMacredy and no foreigaen but the Dmtoli allowed to trade. 
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small but ^thful band of followers, gradually gained the 
ascendancy over the tribes of Western Tartary ; even the 
powerful Onk, or Vang Khan \ had lost his kingdom and 
his life, when he tried to put down the man whom he had 
once befHended and made his son-in-law. A euraltai, 
or grand gathering of the hordes, was held, a.d. 1206, in 
which, at the bidding of a crazed prophet, Temujin was 
declared to be Jenohis Khan, or The Greatest of Kings. 

A few years after this, Jenghis Khan made war against 
the Kin Tartars ; and forcing the great wall of China, he 
wrested from them Pekin and five of the northern pro- 
vinces of Cathay. He then attacked and overcame the 
Khorasmians ; thus conquering most of Persia and central 
Asia, and enlaiging his domains into the vastest of em- 
pires : kx Europe itself, the duke of Kiev and thousands of 
Russians perished at the Kalka, in a vain attempt to with- 
stand the ruthless hordes which had driven the tribes of the 
Kj^jak before them". And afler having left every where 
a ghastly track of blood and fire, whole countries being 
wasted, many thriving cities ruined, and countless multi- 
tudes savs^ely butchered in cold blood ; he was about to 
crown his achievements with the conquest of China, when 
he was overtaken by death, Aug. 1227 ^ 

A.D. 1229. Oktai Khan enthroned. The Khorasmian emphre 
finally destroyed. 
1234. The empire of the Kin Tartars comes to an end. 

^ Vang-Khan was a Nestorian Chrbtiftn, and is said to have been 
made a priest. Hence, by old writers, he is called ^ Pretter John." 

* The Moguls founded the tributary kingdom of Kapjak in the 
countries north and east of the Caspian. The expelled Kapjaks, now 
Cossacks, eventually settled in the Ukraine, on the Don, and on the 
north coast of the Caspian. 

* Jenghis Khan, like all the earlier Mognls, was a heathen. Four 
of his diildren by the same wife — he had more than five hundred 
wiyes— ruled under him : Oktiu was the third son. Karakuran was 
the capital of the Mogul empire. 

£ 6 
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A.D. 1235. Bata pilUges Kiev. 

1237. Vladimir burnt ; defeat of loori. Russia tributary to 
the Moguls. 

1241. Cracow burnt ; battle of Liegnitz. Poland, Moravia, 

and Hungary oyerrun. Oktai dies. 
1 243. The Sultans of Iconium become tributary to the Moguls. 
1251. Accession of Manga Khan. 

1258. Htdagu Khan deOroyt the ealiphaU of Bagdad, 

1259. Manga Khan is killed in China. 

1260. Kublai Khan. Hulagu reigns in Iran. 
1279. Kublai completes the conquest of China. 

1294. Kublai dies. The vassal kingdoms become independent. 

1335. The kingdom of Iran breaks up into several parts. 

1368. The Moguls lose China. 

1382. The Moguls of Kapjak bum Moscow. 

1395. The kingdom of Kapjak begins to break up. 

1477* Iwtn III. overcomes the Khan of the Golden Horde, 
The successor of Jenghis Khan was his son, the fierce 
drunkard Oktai Khan, who was solemnly made king when 
he had returned from China. In the beginning of his reign, 
the Khorasmians, who had of late recovered much of their 
old power under the heroic Mankbam, were again sub- 
dued; and before long, a.d. 1234, the empire of the Kin 
Tartars in the north of China was finally overthrown. 
The Moguls now began to turn their arms against the 
Chinese themselves, of whom they had hitherto been the 
allies: they also made fresh inroads into Europe under 
Oktai *s nephew Batu Khan, who ruled over the vassal 
kingdom of Kapjak ; and Kiev and Moscow were pillaged, 
Vladimir burnt, and its grand duke louri (George) slain 
in a bloody battle together with thousands of his subjects, 
A.D. 1237. During the following years, swarms of Tar- 
tars spread like locusts over Silesia, Poland, Moravia, and 
Hungary' ; and for more than two centuries afterwards, 

^ Bdedaus V., duke of Poland, abandoned his people at this crisis: 
Cracow was burnt, and Henry IL, the duke of Silesia and Cracow, 
who made head against the invaders, was defeated and killed at 
Lie^tz, April 1241. Bohemia was now overrun, while Batu ravaged 
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the Russian princes were still the tributaries of the Moguls 
of Kapjak. 

About two years after the death of Oktai, the Seljukian 
sultans of Iconium bad also been made to yield up their in- 
dependence, A.D. 1243 ; and in the reign of Manou Khan 
(one of the grandsons of Jenghis), the renowned caliphate 
of Bagdad fell for ever, Feb. 1258. Mangu was killed at 
the siege of a town in China, and his dominions were 
shortly afterwards divided between his two brothers, a. d. 
1260 : Kublai Khak, who now reigned in Tartary and 
Dorthem China, gave Iran and the lately reduced countries 
in Western Asia to Hulagu Khan, the conqueror of Bag- 
dad', to be held as a dependency of his empire. The 
whole of China was finally subdued by Kublai, a.d. 1279 ; 
and Corea, Tonquin, Cochin China, Pegu, Tibet, and 
Bengal were made tributaries. When he died, Jan. 1294, 
the unity of the Moguls was broken ; the princes of the 
house of Jenghis who reigned over the kingdoms of Iran, 
Kapjak, and Jagatai, no longer acknowledging the Great 
Khan for their liege lord'. 

China was at length lost by the Moguls, a.d. 1368, when 
Chung-Ti, the degenerate descendant of Kublai, unable to 
make head against the courage and talent of Chu, the low- 
bom founder of the native Ming dynasty, fled away into 
Tartary \ Some time before, a.d. 1335, the kingdom of 

Hungary, having driven king Bda IV. to flee for refuge into Dal* 
matia until the Btorm had passed away. 

' Hulagu and his son also were checked in Syria hy Bibars and 
the Mamelukes. 

' After some hesitation between the Koran and the Grospel, the 
Moguls of Iran, Kapjak, and Jagatai, had become Mahometans ; a cir- 
cumstance which had much estranged them from their old idolatrous 
liege lords of the Chinese dynasty. 

* His son founded at Karakuran a new dynasty of the "Yuen," — 
the ** Yuen of the North," or the Khans of the Kalcas. These at last 
became tributary to the Manchu Tartars, who had eoYK^ueie^ C^ocmSk, 
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Iran had btokeh up into small states: these were con- 
quered at the end of the century by Tamerlane^ who had 
supplanted the khans of Jagatai in Turkestan, and humbled 
the pride of the Moguls of Kapjak. These last now b^an 
to split and weaken ; which at length emboldened the Rub* 
sian grand duke Ivan IIL to throw off their yoke*. He 
followed up his refusal to pay tribute by overpowering the 
khan of the Gk>lden (or leading) Horde, a.d. 1477 ; and 
in the days of his grandson /mm the Terrihle^i the first who 
bore the title of Csar, the Russians were already e&tending 
their sway orer the kingdoms of dieir old masters. 

Empire of Tamerlane, 
A.D. 1336. Birth of Tamerlane. 

1359. The saltan of Eashgar ovemms the kingdom of JagataL 

1360. Tamerlane becomes emir of Kesh. 

1368. The foreign inTadera ar6 driTen out of JagataL 
1370. The enqnre €f Tameriam begku, 
1381. The kingdom of Herat conquered. 

1386. Siege of Teflis ; Greorgia humbled. 

1387. Fars, or Persia proper, conquered ; massacre at Is- 

pahan. 

1388. The khan of Kapjak attacks Tameriane. 

1389. Tamerlane ravages Gashgar. 

1391. Tamerlane overruns the kingdom of Kapjak. 

1393. Shiraz retaken ; fall of the Modhafferiaas. Achmst 

is driven out of Bagdad. 
1395. Tamerlane again overruns the Kapjak kingdom. 

1398. Tamerlane invades India. 

1399. Massacre at Delhi. Tamerlane ravages Georgia. 

1400. Teflis retaken. War with Bajazet ; siege of Sivas. 

s The Moguls of Kapjak had already been once defeated on the 
Don, A.D. 1380, by the Russian grand duke, DmOriui; but they 
afterwards burnt Moscow, now the capital of Russia, A.n. 1382. 

* Ivan IV. conquered the kingdom of Kasan (a.d. 1553), and that 
of Astrakhan (a.d. 1554). Turan, or Siberia, was th«i gradually 
subjected ; and in the het century (a.d. 1774), the Runnns forced 
I Turks, to whom the Crim Tartars had become vaanls, 
» GrimMk 
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A.D. 1401. SyA^ and Anbiaii Ifmk oo&^erMl ; Bagdad bmt 
1402. Bajcuet tmken jfritomr at Angora; aiega of Sn^yrna. 
1406. Death of Tamerlane. 

Towards the end of the fiwirteenth century, the power 
of the Moguls was again let loose upon the world. Tim ue 
Lbnk (Timur the Lame), better known as Tameklavk^^ 
was bom, April 1336, in a village near Samareand, his 
fiitore capital ; and he succeeded his father as emir of 
Kesh, A. 1360, at a time when the kingdom of Jagatai» 
to which be belonged, was torn with feuds and overrun bj 
the armies of the khan of Cashgar*. The young emir, who 
at first met with strange reverses, played a distinguished 
part when the invaders were driven out; and in a few 
years, he had so gained the lead among his fellow-chieflains, 
that in a grand ewakai he crowned himself and was 
hailed as Master of the World, April 1370: yet, being 
only descended from Jenghis in the female line, he never 
called himself khan or sultan ; he feared to offend die 
people by deposing a dynasty of sovereigns whose authority 
was venerated, even though it had dwindled into a mere 
shadow. His terriUe sway quickly spread itself far and 
wide : from Moscow to Delhi, from the wall of China to 
the shore of the Mediterranean, nothing could withstand 
him. He more than once attacked and ravaged Cashgar ; 
in his wars with Georgia, he took a king prisoner, forced 
thousands to renounce the Christian faith, and entered 
Teflis, the capital city, in triumph ; Khorasm, the kingdom 
of Herat, Mazendran, and Fars^ he utterly subdued ; and 

^ He is also called l^mur Beg (Lord). Timur means iron ; for, 
though lame on the right side of a hand and foot, the Tartar con- 
qneme was tall, strong, and active. 

* The kingdom of CiSBOAR, or Little Bucharia, was a recent dis- 
memberment of the Mogul empire. It lasted until it was overthrown, 
about the end of the seventeenth century, by the Calmucks, a race of 
Moguls still powerfcd in Tartary. 

> Khoram had but lately thrown off the yoke 'V^casl 
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Bagdad was abandoned by its sultan : — ^his first invasion of 
Fars was made memorable by 70,000 skulls piled in 
ghastly heaps at Ispahan, to punish an outbreak of the 
town's people ; the second, by the destruction of the Mod* 
hafierian princes. A vast host, led against him, a.d. 
1388, by the khan of Kapjak (who wanted to restore the 
rule of the kindred house of Jagatai), was driven back with 
shame from his borders ; and his vengeance was roused to 
cross a barrier of dreary wilds in which there was neither 
food nor water for his troops, and to overrun the country 
of the invaders, carrying away a countless number of slaves 
and much booty. In a second expedition, his victorious 
armies plundered as far as Moscow. Before long, bursting 
forth on another side, he scaled the rugged heights of the 
Indian Caucasus (the Hindoo Koosh), passed over the 
waters of the Indus, and through the land of the five 
rivers ; then, having coolly put to death 100,000 prisoners 
who encumbered his march, he routed the soldiers and the 
dreaded elephants of the Patan sultan near Delhi, a city 
which, though spared for a while, he wantonly gave up to 
pillage and bloodshed, and set on fire, Jan. 1399. But 
when, in his zeal against the idolatrous Gentoos, he had 
reached the country of the Upper Ganges; he suddenly 
retraced his steps, and returned to Samarcand, being on 
the eve of measuring his strength with that of the renowned 
sultan, Bajazet. 

After quelling the insolence of his own son, Miran SJuih, 

of Jagatai. Herat became a kiDgdom, about 1336, when that of Iran 
had broken up ; the governor of Khorassan, of the family of the 
KuBTS, having made himself independent. In Fara, the native 
MoDHAFFERiAN dynasty (of which Shiraz was the chief seat) esta- 
blished its rule, a.d. 1318: it soon split into four branches. In 
Bagdad, the Ilkhanian offshoot from the Mogul princes of Iran 
reigned from 1336 to 1410, when Achmet (who had twice fled out of 
Bagdad from Tamerlane) was put to death by the Turkomans of the 
Black Sheep. 
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and chastising ihe Georgians a third time, again entering 
Teflis as a conqueror ; he hegan the war with the Ottoman 
sultan by besieging Sivas in Anatolia : the city was razed 
to the ground, and four thousand Armenians, its brave 
defenders, ruthlessly buried alive. He then turned aside 
to avenge the insults which he had received from the 
Egyptian Mamelukes : Aleppo was cruelly sacked, Nov. 
1400 ; Damascus was reduced to ashes, Jan. 1401^*; and 
most of Syria quickly wrested from them. Once, indeed, 
he was well -nigh overthrown by these brave and well- 
trained warriors ; but their dissensions at home paralysed 
their strength, and gave the advantage to their enemy. 
Arabian Irak was also again invaded : the Ilkhanian sultan, 
Aehmety fled a second time ; Bagdad was burned, Aug. 1401, 
and a pyramid of 90,000 skulls piled up amid its ruins. 

The war with Bajazet was not forgotten. Having 
gathered together many myriads of his Tartars on the 
banks of the Araxes, Timur marched through Armenia 
into Asia Minor, and skilfully passing to the left of the 
Ottoman camp, pushed on to Angora, which he invested. 
Bajazet hastened to the relief of the beleaguered city ; but 
in the neighbouring plains, bis might was broken, and him- 
self taken prisoner \ July 1402. The whole of Anatolia 
was now at the mercy of the conqueror ; who crowned his 
achievements by the storming of Smyrna, a town which 
still belonged to the Greeks, though the Turks had be- 
sieged it for years; but displayed his wonted cruelty 
towards its heroic defenders. Not a house was left 
standing, not a living soul was spared. 

The pride and power of Tamerlane was at its height : 
not only the Ottoman princes, but also the emperors of 

10 To avenge the murder of Hossein ! Timur was a zealous 
adherent of the sect of Ali. 

1 He was captured by the titular khan of Jagatai, who held a 
eommand in Timur's army. 
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C oi irtiu ti nofple, the Mameluke sultan of Egypt, and the 
king of Creoigia, eagerly sought to disann his fierceness hy 
submission. HaTing returned to Samarcand, at the age of 
serenty, he thought, like Jenghis, of conqueriiig China. 
He had not, however, been many days on his march, when 
a fever, brought on by fatigue, and made wOTse by the use 
of iced water, put an end to his life, April 1406. 

A.D. 1405. Khalfl saeceeds Tamerlane. 

1409. Khalil deposed (died 141ft) ; iSbah Rokh. 
14411 Death of Shah Bokk 

14fi2. The Turkomans the Blnek Sheep eonqoer part of 
Persia. 

1408. Aboaaid oveipowered by the Tiurkoman Uznn Hassan. 
1471. Uzan Hassan and the Torkomans of the White Sheep 

conquer Persia. 
1408. I^iahi-beg, khan of the Uzbeks, orevmns TransoziaBa. 
1507. The Uzbeks take the rest of Traneosiana from tbs race 

of Timnr. 

1510. Shahi-beg defeated and slain by Ismail Sofi. 



1501. Itmatl Sofi reOoret ike Peman tnonarehy, 

1586. Shah Abbas I., the Great (died 1688). 

1722. Hussein dethroned by the Afghans of Oandahar. 

1730. Nadir overpowers the Afghans. 

1736. Nadir Shah proclaimed khan of Persia. 

1747. Death of Nadir Shah. Achmet the Afghan founds the 

Durani empire. 
1760. Eerim khan reigns over Western Persia. 
1797. Death of Aga Mohanuned. Path AU Shah. 
1823. The Durani empire dismembered. 

1838. Siege of Herat raised. 

1839. Sujah ul Mulk restored. 

The power which Tamerlane had founded and upheld 
by bloodshed, was not lasting. His wars, which for a 
time had crushed so many nations, were for the most part 
rather inroads than conquests ; and the feuds of his children 
and grandchildren caused even the most stable portion of 
his empire to fall to pieces. When, indeed, the sceptre of 
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Persia and Transoxiana had dropped out of the hands of 
his grandson and successor Khalil', a.d. 1409, his fourth 
son, Shah Rokh', reigned with some glory ; but after the 
death of that able prince, a.d. 1446, the Turkomans of the 
Black Sheep, whom the Moguls had humbled but could 
not destroy, soon became masters of a great part of Persia. 
That country was entirely lost by the race of Timur, 
when Abusaid (a grandson of Miran Shah) was taken 
prisoner and put to death, a.d. 1468, and the Turkomans 
of the Black Sheep themselves were overpowered by the 
Turkomans of the White Sheep under Uzun Hassan. 

Before the end of the century, Transoxiana was overrun 
by the Uzbeks from the north, under Shahi-beg (a chieftain 
descended firom the khans in Turan of the line of Jenghis) ; 
Old in a few years, all the princes of Timur's house were 
either slain or driven out from their possessions. Shahi- 
b^, whose successors reigned in Bochara, was himself de» 
featedand killed, a.d. 1510, when fighting against Ismail 
Soft, the conqueror of the Turkomans and the founder of a 
new dynasty in Persia*. 

* Khalil (who had been preferred to his uncles and even to his 
&ther, Miran Shah) was a mild and generous prince ; but his want 
of ecoDomy, and the way hi wluch he was ruled by his wife, Shadi 
Mfdk (a woman who had been another man's slave), cost hun his 
throne. He was deposed by some of his turbulent chieftains, a. d. 
1409 ; and after some years, being weary of living away from his love, 
he went and obtained her from Shah Rokh, who also gave him the 
government of Ehorassan. There he died shortly afterwards, a.d. 
1415, and likewise Shadi Mnlk, who stabbed herself in despair at his 
loss. 

* Skak Bokh (the move in chess when the Shah, or king, is checked 
by the Rook) was the name given to his new-bom son by Tamerlane, 
who, besides other accomplishments, was a good chess-player. Chess 
is a game of Eastern origin : the words check -mate " mean that the 
Sbah is dead. 

^ Pebsia. — In the beginning of the sixteenth century, IsmaTl Sofi 
twe at the head of the descendants of Ali,— whom he clalmtd «a 
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The Great Moguls of India. 

A. D. 1498. Baber expelled by the Uzbeks from Fergliaiuu 
1626. Baber founds the Mogul empire in India, 
1630. Hamayun succeeds Baber. 
1540. Hamayim flees to Persia. 

1555. Hamayim recovers DeUu. 

1556. Akbar I.^ the Great. 

ancestor, and whose sect he established, — and took the title of Shah. 
The Turkomans of the White Sheep, and their prince, Murad Beg, 
were in a few years completely overpowered by Ismail ; but the latter 
and his immediate successors had a hard struggle with the Uzbeks and 
with the Ottoman Turks. Khorassan, however, was recovered from 
the Uzbeks, and the Turks repelled, by Shah Abbas I., the Great; 
who ascended the throne, a. d. 1586, and towards the close of his 
reign (May 1622), with the aid of the English, took Ormuz from the 
Portuguese. His degenerate descendant, Hussein, was deposed and 
put to death, a.d. 1722, by the Afghan chiefs of Candahar (which 
had revolted from him some years before) ; whose third son, Thamas, 
fled for refuge among the pastoral tribes of Khorassan, where his 
cause was warmly espoused by a young robber chief named Nadir. 
Nadir, who now called himself Thamas Kuli Khan Qhe noUe slate of 
Thomas), after retaking Ispahan, at length conquered the Afghans, 
Jan. 1730 : he then soon deposed and blinded Thamas ; and, on the 
suspicious death of his son, usurped the crown of the Sofis, March 
1736. 

Nadir Shah, one of the finest and tallest of men, the vanquisher 
of the Afghans, the scourge of India, and the dread of the Ottoman 
Turks, made himself hateful by his cruelties, and was assassinated in 
his tent, at Meshed in Khorassan, by some of his chieftains, J une 1747. 
In the confusion which followed, the kingdom of Persia was divided. 
Achmet Shah Abdalla, an Afghan chief, was crowned king of Candahar 
and Cabul in the East, Oct. 1747 ; and, in the Western provinces, a 
number of khans rose and fell, until Kbbim Khan established his 
throne at Shiraz, a.d. 1760. This dynasty, however, did not last 
long ; and before the end of the century, the eunuch Aoa Mohammsd 
had become master of Western Persia. This person, who reigned 
at Tehran (the present capital), was murdered, a.d. 1707» and Fate 
A LI Shah, Yob nephew, succeeded to his power ; who recovered most 
of Khorassan from the Afghans, but was less successful against 
RttBsia, into which empire Georgia and other districts were now incor- 
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A. D. 1576. The MognUi conquer Bengal 
1605. Jehanghire. 
1628. Shah Jehan. 

1651. Bise of the Mahratta power nnder Seyajee. 
1658. Aumngzebe deposes his &ther. 
1680. Death of Sevajee. 
1707. Death of Aumngzebe. 

Babeb, a grandson of Abusaid and fifth in descent from 
Tirour, was one of the princes in Transoxiana who were 
swept down by the tide of Uzbek invasion. Driven out, 

porated. When Fath Ali died, a.d. 1834, his grandson, Mohammbd 
Shah, formed the design of conquering Afghanistan (which might 
erentually have opened the direct road into India to the Russians) ; 
and in Dec. 1837, Herat was besieged. The Afghans, however, were 
encouraged by the English to hold out : at the end of nine months, 
the Persians raised the siege and retreated. 

Afghanistan. — The Afghan or Durani {Pearl) kingdom of Achmet 
Shah Abdalla had risen into importance, while Persia was distracted 
by civil wars. But, in the beginning of this century, it was weakened 
by the feuds of brothers who struggled for a sceptre which they could 
only hold at the pleasure of the chiefs of the Barukzie tribe (who had 
become too powerful for subjects) ; and in the year 1823, owing to 
the victories of the Sikhs, it was broken into fragments. It was, 
however, restored, A. D. 1839, and the ill-fated Shah Sujah, one of 
the deposed princes, after many years of exile, placed on the throne, 
when the English had entered Afghanistan to check the designs of 
the Persians : the storming of Gazna had daunted the supporters of 
Dott Mohammed, the most powerful of the hostile chiefs. At the end 
of the year 1841 occurred the treacherous rising at Cabul, in which 
sir Alexander Bwmes, and afterwards sir William M'Naghten, the 
British diplomatic agents, perished ; and in the following January, 
general Elphinttone agreed to evacuate Cabul. The severity of the 
weather, and the attacks of the faithless Afghans, destroyed most of 
the 5000 men (many of whom were sepoys) who tried to retreat to 
JeUalabad, a place where the gallant sir Robert Sale held out against 
all the efforts of the enemy. Cabul, before long, was invaded by the 
armies of Pollock and Notty who, having inflicted severe chastisement 
upon the Afghans, and forced them to give up their captives, at last 
withdrew from the country, leaving it a scene of anarchy. 
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when a mere stripling, from his domains in Feighana on the 
Sihon, northward of Samarcand, by Shahi-beg ; he went 
through a number of strange reverses, now boldly seizing 
kingdoms and gathering together large armies, now wander- 
ing an outcast with hardly a hundred followers. The 
troubled state of Cabul and Candahar at length invited him 
to get the rule over the hardy tribes of those mountain 
countries ; and thence, placing his foot-step in the stirrup 
of resolution" (as he phrased it), he set out, at the head of 
18,000 horse*, on his march to conquer India. By dint of 
bravery and skill, he overpowered the masses which were 
opposed to him in the field; Ibrahim Lodi, the last of the 
slave sultans, was vanquished and slain when he strove to 
retrieve his losses, April 1526, and the dynasty of the 
Moguls was triumphantly enthroned in Delhi. 

The Patau chiefs, aided by the Rajpoote (the bravest of 
the Hindoos), now banded together to crush the handful of 
men who had achieved this conquest. Baber's soldiers 
were panic-struck at the tidings ; but their leader was as 
firm as a rock. Scorning the advice to retreat^ he declared 
that the voice of honour was loud in his ear and having 
made his men swear on the Koran to conquer or die, he 
encountered the host of his foes, and won another of his 
astonishing victories. The rest of his reign was short and 
stormy : he died at Cabul, Dec. 15S0^ 

His son HuMATUN, a prince remarkable for his scientific 
tastes, reigned with some glory, until his mildness en- 
couraged two of his ungrateful brothers to dispute his right 
to the throne. Shere Khan^ a Patan chief who ruled in 
Bengal, took advantage of these unhappy feuds, aud re- 

* A body of muBketeers and a tnua of artillery made up for the 
smallness of his numbers. 

* Like Tamerlane and other princes of his raoe, Baber was a 
highly accomplished prince. His latter years, however, were dis- 
graced by habits of hard drinking. 
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covered die whole of Northern India from the Moguls, 
A.D. 1540. Hnmayun, after many dangen and mfferinga, 

fled to Persia ; and was not only harboured by the Shah, 
but (on his joining the sect of Ali) was furnished with ten 
thousand men, and eyentually enabled to wrest Candahar 
and Cabul from his brother Camiran. A few months 
befi>re his death, he was strong enough to attack Seeunder^ 
a nephew and one of the successors of Shere Khan (whose 
rule had been a blessing to the people), and to regain the 
empire which he had lost. A £dl, down the marble steps 
of his palace at Delhi, by which he was greatly bruised, 
brought his chequered life to a close, Jan. 1556. 

The next of the Mogul sovereigns, the wise and heroie 
Akbar ihe Greats succeeded his father at the early age of 
thirteen. During a long and glorious reign of fifty-one 
years, he established order, put down rebellion, reduced 
Guzerat, and conquered Bengal, Sinde, Cashmere, and a 
considerable part of the Deccan. On the death of Akbar, 
Oct. 1605, his only son Stlwij better known by the title of 
Jbbakohire (or Conqueror of the World\ — in whose days 
the English first settled themselves in India, — inherited a 
crown which he had no little trouble to keep. For though 
he was by no means unwarlike, the easiness of his temper, 
and his weak fimdness for Nur Jehan (a woman whom he 
had married after the foul murder of her husband, a gallant 
chieftain), brought upon him many shamefiil disasters ; his 
children and his nobles became rebels, and not unseldom in 
self-defence. He died, Nov. 1605, and the throne was 
seixed by Shah Jehak, the elder of his surviving sons'; 

' He had, some years before, eaosed the sssaaeiiiatioii of his elder 
bruther, who had beea twice guilty, like bimeelf, of rebellion : he 
now put to death his only remaining brother (the son of Nur 
Jehan), and all his nephews. It was Shah Jehan who built at Agra, 
in honour of his favourite queen, the Taj Mahal, the finest maosoleum 
inihe worid. 
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who yet more fully humbled the princes of the Deccan, 
and ably and righteously wielded the sceptre which he had 
gotten by bloodshed. 

Shah Jehan was deposed in his old age by his son 
AuRUNGZEBE, Aug. 1658 ; and the rest of his days were 
passed in strict, but honourable confinement. The usurper, 
— an austere roan, who seemed to live only for business and 
work, and who (unlike his half-infidel predecessors) was a 
zealous and rigid Moslem, — by his boldness, skill, cunning, 
and treachery, overpowered and destroyed his brothers : he 
also added to his dominions Golconda and other kingdoms 
of the Deccan ; so that nearly the whole of India was now 
ruled by a single monarch. The empire of the Moguls 
had reached its greatest height under Aurungzebe ; after 
his death, Feb. 1707> it fell rapidly into decay. The 
bigotry with which he pulled down the temples and out- 
raged the religion of the Hindoos, stirred up feelings of 
hatred and discontent which were most favourable to the 
progress of the Mahratta power, which the chieftain 
Sevajee^ had lately founded; and, moreover, though he 

* The Mahrattas, who got possession of central India, and strug- 
gled with the Afghans, and afterwards with the English, for the 
mastery, were the warlike population of the hills and fastnesses of 
the north-western provinces, which the Mahometans could never 
wholly subdue. They found a leader in Sbyajee, a robber chieftain 
of great cunning and daring, who, after long defying the power of 
Aurungzebe, ended by assuming the crown : their light cavalry in- 
termixed with infantry (forming an army, which was supported by 
pillage, and increased as it went on), would sweep over a wide extent 
of country, being too rapid to be easily pursued, and quickly rallying 
after defeat. Sevajee died, April 1680, at the age of fifty-three ; and 
by the middle of the next century, though his descendants still 
reigned, the real authority was held by the PeithxDa (or g^eral) at 
Poonah. In the course of time, the Peishwa himself was endangered 
by the power of two of his feudatories, the representatives of the 
chieftains Sindia and HoUcar ; and he was led to listen to the oveiw 
tores of the celebrated marquis of WelUdey, and to purchase the aid 
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was ever ready to redress wrongs and grieyances, the pro- 
vmces grpaned beneath the crushing tyranny of greedy, 
grasping, overbearing ruffians, who, from being slaves, had 
risen to be governors. The court, indeed, was rich with 
barbaric splendour ; but the tiller of the soil was ruined. 

A.D. 1707. Shah Allnm I. 

1709. War with the Sikhs. 

1712. Death of Shah Allnm I. The Moguls rapidly decline. 
1719. Mohammed Shah. 

1735. The Mahrattas overrun the Mogul empire. 
1739. Nadir Shah pillages Delhi. 

1748. Death of Mohammed Shah. Ambitions policy of 

Dnpleix. 
1754. Recall of Dupleix. 

I76I. Battle of Panniput. — Surrender of Pondicherry, and 
orerthrow of the French power in India. — Shah 
Allnm II. 

of the East India Company by submitting to receive and maintain a 
British subsidiary force, Dec. 1802. Jhis famous treaty of Bassein, 
which sealed the fate of India, instantly caused a war with Dowlut 
Boo Sindia : the contest was remarkable for the victories of general, 
afterwards lord Lake, by which Delhi and Agra and the possession 
of the Mogul's person were secured to the English ; and for the 
moral effect caused in favour of European prowess, when general 
Arthur WdUdey (since better known as Wellington), with only 
4500 men, routed a host of 50,000 Mahrattas, Sept. 1803. Sindia 
being soon forced to make peace, war was next waged with Jetwunt 
Bao Hclkcvr, the southern chief ; who, when overpowered by Lake 
and other English generals, unexpectedly obtained fair terms, Dec. 
1805, owing to the sudden change in the policy of the Company, which 
had shrunk from the marquess of Wellesley's vast schemes of conquest 
and subsidiary alliance. In the year 1 817, a second Mahratta war broke 
out while the English were engaged in a contest with the Pindarees 
(roving bands of robbers which had swelled into formidable armies). 
The Pindarees were hemmed in and crushed ; the youthful heir of 
Holkar was forced to receive a British auxiliary force ; and the 
Peishwa, twice put to flight, had to resign his authority to the Com- 
pany. To soothe the pride of the Mahrattas, the rajah of Saitara^ 
the descendant of Sevajee, was restored to some share of his former 
dignity. 

2nd Ser, y 
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Shah Allum I., the eldest son of Aurungzebe, after a 
short struggle with his ill-fated brothers (in which he him- 
self was blameless), for five years ruled a kingdom which 
his virtues could not save. Unable to put a stop to the 
inroads of the Mahrattas, he availed himself of an olBTer to 
which the pride of his father would not stoop to listen : 
the chout/' or fourth part of the revenue of some of his 
finest provinces, was given to redeem them from being 
ravaged by these rovers. He also withstood and repelled 
the fierce onslaught of the Sikhs ^; a sect of devotees whom 

* The Sikhs are the disciples or followers of Nanak l^uih, a con- 
temporary of Baber. This Guru (or Spiritual Ghiide), who was bom 
at Lahore, a.d. 1469, sought to blend the jarring creeds of the 
Hindoo and the Moslem by teaching a species of deism, pure indeed 
from idolatry, but mingled with absurdities borrowed from the reli- 
gions which he wanted to supersede. He also preached toleration 
and abhorrence of war, doctrines which were laid aside by his sect 
when one of their Gurus was put to death by a Mahometan goyemor 
of Lahore, and Aurungzebe tiad persecuted them : in fact, Govind 
Guru (the tenth and last of the Gurus, who, after going through many 
reverses, died bereft of reason) quite changed the character of the 
religion, and converted the Sikhs into a military community. In the 
year 1709^ Aurungzebe being dead, the Sikhs under Bandtt, who had 
succeeded to the temporal authority of Govind Guru, burst upon the 
Mogul empire ; but, though irresistible at first, they were ultimately re- 
pelled, their leader being put to death and numbers of them extermi- 
nated. Those who escaped, found refuge in the hills ; whence they 
again issued forth at the time of Nadir's invasion, plundering both par- 
ties, and seized their old seat at Amritsir in Lahore. There they had to 
struggle with the Afghans : but after the death of Achmet Shah 
Abdalla (June 1773), by whom they had more than once been driven 
out of the plains, Lahore was overrun and conquered by them. In 
the beginning of the next century, the Maharajah Runjeet Singk 
(bom Nov. 1780), who succeeded his father at an early age, gained 
the ascendency over all the other chiefs ; and he not only made him- 
self master of the Punjab, but likewise gained much territory from 
the Afghans. Though commanded by the English to retire, when he 
had crossed the Sutlej and would have extended his dominions east- 
ward, he saw the necessity of being their firm ally ; but when he 
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the bigotry of Aurungzebe had driven to take shelter in the 
fastnesses of the Himmalayan border, where they had 
grown into a nation of warriors. 

When Shah Allum died in his camp at Lahore, Feb. 
1712, the last gleams of the old glory of the Moguls may 
he said to have fiided away. Four of his successors were 
little better than crowned pageants : the fifth, Mohammed 
Shah (who was raised to the throne, Sept. 1719), threw 
off the thraldom in which the chiefs had held him, only to 
show how unfit he was to reign. In his days, the empire 
was overrun and pillaged by the Mahrattas, whom, when 
beaten, his folly had allowed to rally; it was trampled 
upon by the Persian robber Nadir Shah, who burst upon 
India to avenge the murder of an ambassador sent to claim 
some Afghan fugitives. Nadir, having routed the army of 
the Moguls, managed to get the weak prince himself into 
his power; he then pushed forward and entered Delhi, 
March 1739, where he requited some rash outrages of the 
people, by ordering a wholesale massacre : the city, rich 
with the spoils of India, was also rifled of its treasures, 
about thirty- two millions in money and jewels being carried 

was dead, July 1839, his large army, disciplined by European ad- 
▼entorers, became munanageable, and his kingdom was distracted by 
a mccession of revolts and murders, during which the supreme power 
rapidly changed hands. A collision with the English was the result 
of this anarchy. The Sikhs crossed the Sutlej, Dec. 1845 ; but after 
losing the hard-fought battles of Moodkee (in which sir Robert Sale 
was killed), Firozeshah (in which the governor-general sir Henrys 
afterwards lord Hardingey acted as second in command to sir Hugh 
G<m^), Aliwal (won by sir Harry Smith, Jan. 1846), and Sobraon, 
Feb. 1846, they were completely overpowered. Gough and Hardinge 
entered Lahore, where they dictated terms to the vanquished. The 
peace did not last long. Another dreadful war broke out, which 
was terminated by lord Gough's victory at Goojerat, Feb. 1848, 
about a month after a bloody and indecisive action at Chilliang- 
wallah. The dynasty of Runjeet now ceased to reign, and the Pun- 
jab was annexed to the British possessions. 

F 2 
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away by its ruffian captors. After thus wreaking his 
vengeance, he contented himself with exacting the cession 
of the country west of the Indus, and returned home. 

During the confusion which* followed, the governors of the 
provinces became virtually independent of their sovereign, 
and the native rajahs^ or tributary chieftains, threw off the 
yoke of the stranger ' : the conflicts to which these changes 
gave rise, afforded a ready opening to the ambition of the 
French and English, who of late had gained the influence 
which the Portuguese and the Dutch' had once enjoyed. 
And when the luckless Mohammed Shah was dead, April 
1748, his successors (whose little remaining authority was 
wielded by their insolent ministers), even within the walls 
of the ill-fated capital, were the helpless prey of the 
Afghans and Mahrattas, who now struggled for the mastery 
in India. The Afghans were at length driven out of 
Moultan and Lahore by their rivals : but Achmei AbdaUa, 
their energetic king, quickly crossed the Indus again, and 
was joined by several Mahometan chiefs ; fought his way 
to Delhi ; and at Panniput completed the discomfiture of 
the Mahrattas, Jan. 1761. Like Nadir, however, he only 
kept his conquests on the western side of the Indus ; and 

1 Besides the Sikhs and Mahbattas, were the subahdar (governor 
of the province) of the Deccan, at Hydrabad, — called the Nizam 
(Nizam tU Mulk, the mmister of Mohammed Shah, being the founder 
of the dynasty) ; the nabob (naw&b, or deputy) of Oude, at Lucknow ; 
the subahdar of Bengal ; the nabob of the Camatic, or Asoox ; 
the RoHiLLAS, Afghan refugees from Rho, who established them- 
selves at Rohilcund ; the Rajpoot princes of Ajmere ; the rajah of 
the Mysore, at Seringapatam ; and the Jauts (a Scythian race from 
Moultan, whose fortress at Bhurtpore defied the English during the 
war with Holkar in 1805 ; but was afterwards stormed by lord 
Comberm€re, Jan. 1826). All these eventually became either the 
tributaries or the subjects of England. 

' The achievements of the Portuguese and the Dutch in India 
will be described elsewhere. 
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tbe empty title of Great Mogul was left to Shah Allum 
Il.y the son of an emperor who had been murdered about 
a year before this invasion, since which time the throne 
had been vacant 

The same month in which the career of the Mahrattas 
was checked at Panniput (Jan. 1761), was also remarkable 
for the surrender of Pondicherry to colonel, afterwards sir 
Eyre Coote, by the unfortunate Count Lally. This was 
tbe last downfall of that ascendency which the daring 
genius of the mercantile ruler Dupleix had striven to win 
for France in the south of India'. 

* The earlier efforts of the French in the East were wasted in 
froitless attempts to colonize Madagascar. These were renewed for 
a short time, and the islands of Bourhon and Mauritius planted by 
the new Sast India company founded in 1664, under the auspices of 
the minister Colbert ; and after an unsuccessful attempt in 1668 to 
establish a factory at Surat, and much opposition from the Dutch, 
several thriving settlements were formed in India, of which Pondi- 
cherry was the chief. In the middle of the next century, when 
France was at war with England, M. de la BourdonnaU, the governor 
of Bourbon, managed to form an efficient squadron, with which he 
bombarded Madras, Sept. 1746, and forced it to capitulate : his only 
reward was imprisonment on his return home. This was owing to 
the jealousy of Dupleix, who unscrupulously kept Madras in spite of 
the agreement that it was to be ransomed, and afterwards gallantly 
defended Pondicherry against the English under admiral Boseawen, 
from the end of August to the middle of October 1748. The treaty 
of peace signed at Aix-la-Chapelle now caused Madras to be re- 
stored. 

Dupleix had by this time conceived his grand scheme of building up 
an empire for France in India ; and the death of the nabob of Arcot 
that year, and of the renowned Nizam ul Mulk, in 1749, had given 
rise to wars of succession in the Camatic and in the Deccan, which, 
after several changes of fortune, enabled him by dint of skill, bold- 
ness, treachery, and the valour of his troops, to turn the scale, and 
place his own creatures on two important thrones. Under the able 
management of M. de Bossy, the French resident, the new subahdar 
of the Deoean was made to reward Dupleix with the government of 
all the country south of the Kistna, a.d. 1750 : several districts, and 
F 3 
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A.D. 1756. Surajah Dowlah takes Calcutta. 

1757. BaUU of Plassey; Meer Jaffier subahdar of Bengal 

Clive founds the Anglo-Indian Empire. 
176 1. Shah AUum recognises Meer Cossim as subahdar. 

1764. Battle of Buxar ; Shah AUum goes over to the English. 

1765. Lord Clive's treaty ; Shah AUum grants Bengal to the 

English. 

1767. War with Hyder Ali (ends 1769). 

1771. Shah AUum leagues himself with the Mahrattas. 

1772. Warren Hastings governor of Bengal (governor-general 

1774). 

1773. The English withhold from the Mogul the annual tribute. 

eventually the Northern Circars, were also ceded to the French. 
These successes alarmed the English, and roused them to give aid to 
Mohammed AH, the son of the nabob of Aroot whom Dupleix had 
overpowered. Mohammed Ali, who was then besieged in Trichino- 
poly, A. D. 1 751, was only saved by a diversion planned and executed by 
the celebrated Robert Clive, an intractable Shropshire youth, who had 
obtained leave to change the mercantile for the military service of the 
cpmpany : with a mere handful of men, Clive seized upon Aroot, and 
held it against all the crorts of a formidable army. Fresh successes 
were won by the allies, aud Mohammed Ali was soon strong enough 
to crush his rival. Moreover, the government at home shrank from 
the bold policy of Dupleix : he was recalled, a.d. 1754 ; and a treaty 
was concluded with the English, by which the French agreed to 
restore to the natives all the possessions which had been lately ex- 
torted from their weakness. 

When, however, the seven years* war broke out, a last effort was 
made to regain the ascendency which had been lost. Count Lally, 
an eccentric officer of Irish extraction, distinguished for his bravery 
at Fontenoy, and for his deep hatred against England, landed in India, 
April 1758, and destroyed Fort St. David, the strongest of the British 
settlements. But he failed the next year in the siege of Madras, and 
was beaten by col. Coote at Wandewash, Bussy (whom he had fool- 
ishly recalled from the court of the Deccan) being taken prisoner ; 
his rashness and overbearing conduct provoked the enmity both of 
the French and natives ; and he was at last obliged to surrender 
Pondicherry itself, Jan. 1761, and return home to be unjustly pat to 
death by the parliament of Paris for high treason. Pondicherry was 
restored at the peace of Paris, and has since been repeatedly taken 
and given back. 
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A. D. 178D. Seoond war with Hyder Ali (ended by Tippoo, 1784). 
1785. Warren Hastings resigns. 
1790. War with Tippoo (ended 1792). 
1799. Serin^apatam taken; Tippoo slain. 
1804. Shah Allum becomes the pensioner of the English. 
1807. Shah Allum dies. 

Shah Allum II. was a sovereign only in name. All his 
efforts to assert the supremacy which his family had lost, 
ended in his being a tool and a captive ; and the last poor 
remains of his power were swallowed up in that empire 
which the English had founded but a few years before his 
accession. 

The English East India Company^ — which had long 

^ The English East India Company was first establbhed in the 
reign of Elizabeth, a. d. 1600 ; and about a century afterwards, a 
rival company, somewhat faithlessly chartered by William III. (a.d. 
1698), was . wisely amalgamated with it. Its chief factories were 
Bantam (in Java), and Surat : it could not, liowever, keep its footing 
in the Spice Islands ; owing to the jealous v of the Dutch, by whom 
the factory at Amboyna was foully destroyed, several of its members 
being forced by torture to plead guilty of an alleged conspiracy, and 
beheaded, a.d. 1624. About the middle of the century. Fort St. 
Greorge, erected near Madraspatam, became the nucleus of the future 
presidency of Madras ; and in the year 1687, Bombay (granted to 
the Company, a.d. 1668, by Charles II., being unprofitable to the 
crown) was made a presidency instead of Surat, a factory exposed to 
the exactions of the Moguls and the forays of the Mahrattas. At 
that time, the English had been on the point of being driven out of 
India by Aurungzebe, whom they had rashly attacked in Bengal : 
his anger was soothed by a most humble submission. But in the 
year 1698 the district of Calcutta was bought in Bengal, and Fort 
William erected, which was soon made the seat of a presidency 
(A.D. 1707) ; &nd thus were the three centres now fixed, from which 
the sway of England in the East was to spread itself. 

The acquisition of an empire proved more embarrassing than pro- 
fitable to the Company : it was well-nigh ruined by the heavy ex- 
penses of its wars, the rapacity of its servants, the exorbitant divi- 
dends claimed by its proprietary, and the jealousy of the govern- 
ment, which longed to have a share in the spoils of India. Lord 
F 4 
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existed as a trading body with factories and districts be- 
longing to it, and had lately taken a leading part in the 
wars and troubles of the southern provinces — made its first 
grand conquests in Bengal, where it had previously en- 
joyed remarkable privileges gained by the skill of its 
medical servants from the gratitude of the Great Moguls 
and their viceroys. Surajah Dowlah, a worthless young 
subahdar, jealous of the strangers and eager to seize their 
wealth, had begun this war by a furious onslaught upon 
Fort William, or Calcutta, the Company's chief station ; 
the place had fallen an easy prey, being weak, ill-garrisoned, 
and early deserted by Drakes its incapable governor, June 
1756 ; and the deadly horrors of the " Black Hole," in 
which a helpless crowd of European prisoners were shut 
up all night, had left a fearful stain upon the memory of 
the conquerors. An armament sent from Madras, under 
admiral Watson and the renowned colonel Robert Clive, 
had afterwards recovered Calcutta, Jan. 1757 ; and Sura- 
jah Dowlah, thoroughly alarmed, had even agreed to an 
alliance with his former enemies, who, however, in spite of 

Cliye, sent out to Bengal as governor to reform abuses, a.d. 1765, 
had to contend with a mutmy of the military officers, who were up- 
held by the money and interest of the civilians ; yet his firmness put 
an end to the exaction of presents from the native chieftains, and the 
monopoly of the internal trade, by which large gains were made in 
both branches of the service, even warriors being engaged in traffic. 
The Reform Bill of lord North, a.d. 1773, regulated the constitution 
of the Company both at home and in India ; it gave the presidency 
of Bengal, under a governor-general and four members of council, 
the superiority over the governors and councils of Madras and Bom- 
bay, and established a supreme court of justice at Calcutta. A yet 
more stringent measure was the India Bill of Pitt, a.d. 1784, which 
gave to a government Board of Control, consisting of six members, 
the duty of checking and overruling the administration of the Com- 
pany's directors. At length the Company's monopoly was abolished, 
when its charter was renewed in 1833, and the trade to India and 
China thrown open. 
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his prohibition, attacked and reduced the French factory of 
Chandemagore. Having gone thus far, the daring Clive 
had resolved to depose the Indian prince and to set up a 
traitor chieftain, Meet Jaffier^ in his stead : the plan was 
carried out with no small skill, but with very little regard 
to truth and honour With hardly 4000 soldiers, and 
most of them sepoys (or native troops), the wily English 
warrior boldly advanced to Plassey, where Surajah Dowlah, 
with about 60,000 men and a large train of artillery, was 
encamped ; but on hearing tidings which gave him reason 
to mistrust his secret ally, he stopped and held a council of 
war, in which it was decided not to risk a battle. Eyre 
Coote alone had spoken in favour of fighting ; and his 
arguments had such weight with Clive, that after an hour's 
meditation, he crossed the river and began the action, June 
23, 1757. It was fought rather languidly for some time, 
and was ended by the tardy desertion of Meer Jaftier, 
which spread panic through the enemy's ranks, and caused 
the flight of the cowardly Surajah Dowlah. Meer Jaftier 
was now declared nabob of Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa ; 
and his title was soon strengthened by the capture and 
death of his unfortunate master, and by the failure of an 
attempt of the nabobs of Oude and Allahabad to seize his 
dominions, on pretence of supporting a grant from the then 
reigning Mogul in favour of Shah Allum. These princes 

' Meer Jaffier had engaged to exclude the French from Bengal, 
and to make a grant of territory to the English ; and to pay vast 
sums, not only to the Company, to the soldiers, and to the seamen, but 
also to Clive and to his colleagues. Omichund, a native who had been 
let into the secret, threatened to betray the plot. The unscrupulous 
Clive forthwith drew up two treaties, one real (in which nothing was 
said about Omichund), the other false, in which it was stipulated 
that Omichund should have two millions of rupees. Admiral Watson 
was too honourable to sign the fictitious document, and Clive had his 
handwritmg counterfeited ! — The discovery of the deceit made the 
wretched Omichund a madman. 

' F 5 
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had invaded Bahar ; and the Eaglish would have been in- 
volved in a dangerous war, but for the treachery of the 
nabob of Oude, who fell upon his ally the nabob of Alla- 
habad, took his capital, and got him into his power : Shah 
Allum, bereft of resources, was glad to withdraw from the 
province on receiving a sum of money from Clive, a. d« 
1759. — ^Meer Jaffier did not, however, reign long. He 
was a weak, indolent tyrant, and was forced by his ill-paid 
creditors the English, to resign the government to Meer 
Cossimy his energetic son-in-law, a. d. 1 760. Meer Cossim, 
in the following year, was recognised as subahdar by Shah 
Allum himself, now Great Mogul ; who, with the aid of 
the nabob of Oude, had renewed his incursions, but had 
lately been defeated by major Camac, 

Shah Allum, or rather his vizir and real master, the 
nabob of Oude, was soon called upon to make war against 
the English by Meer Cossim ; who was too high-spirited to 
submit to the insolence of his foreign patrons, but had been 
repeatedly beaten by major Adams, and had fled into the 
country of Oude for help, a.d. 1763. The three princes 
invaded the Britii^ territory, but were repulsed by major 
Camac, and retreated into Oude : the nabob- vizir, though 
strongly entrenched at Buxar, was subsequently defeated 
most signally by major (afterwards sir Hector) Monro, 
Oct. 1764, — a disaster followed by the desertion of the 
Mogul, who was weary of being treated like a state-pri- 
soner, — and after several fierce conflicts, in which he was 
aided by Mabratta chiefs, was overpowered by major 
Camac ; Meer Cossim escaped into the country bordering 
on the Indus. By a treaty now made, Aug. 1765, by 
lord Clive, who had returned from England as goVemor of 
Bengal, the nabob-vizir was re-instated in most of his 
dominions ; but the districts of Corah and Allahabad were 
assigned to Shah Allum, who was obliged to grant the 
Company the virtual sovereignty over Bengal, Bahar, and 
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Orissa, for which a tribute of twenty-six lacks of rupees 
was to be paid annually. 

The hapless Shah Allum was not destined to liye long 
in peace. Anxious to regain his capitals, he leagued him- 
self a few years afterwards with some Mabratta chiefs, 
who indeed enthroned him in Delhi and Agra, Dec. 1771, 
but soon treated him like a slave. Warren Hastings*, who 
then wielded the power of England in India with an able 
but ruthless policy, now withheld the annual tribute, a. d. 
1773, and taking possession of Corah and ^llahabad, sold 
them to the nabob of Oude. While Hastings was making 
the influence of the Company paramount in Northern India, 
and Cornwallis and Wellesley, two of his illustrious suc- 
cessors, were subduing the Mysore', Shah Allum, the 

^ Warren Hastings (goyemor of Bengal, a. d. 1772) became the first 
goyemor-general of India, Oct. 1774. He was factiously thwarted by 
PJulip Francis and two others besides of the four members of his coun- 
cil, who overruled his measures, recalled his political agents, and even 
OTCouraged Nunoonuvr and other natives to bring charges against him. 
The natural death of one of his opponents more than once gave him 
the casting vote for some months in the council ; and the execution 
of Nuneomar for forgery, at the suit of a fellow-native, a.d. 1776, 
struck terror into the refractory Hindoos. Want of money, and the 
necesdty of finding means to pay the Company's dividends, led this 
able man into many unprincipled transactions. He cruelly bargained 
to drive out the Bohillas from Rohilcund for the nabob of Oude, to 
whom he likewise sold the territories ceded by lord Clive to Shah 
Allum. Being involved in expensive wars, a.d. 1781, he faithlessly 
seized and plundered his ally, the rajah of Benares, who would not 
pay an extraordinary contribution ; and he relieved the nabob of 
Oude's son and successor of part of the subsidiary force which he 
had to maintain, on receiving a large sum which was extorted from 
the Begums, his mother and grandmother, their trusty eunuchs being 
thrown into dungeons and tortured ! His brilliant administration, 
beneficial, on the whole, to the natives as well as to the power of 
England in the East, ended in Feb. 1785. 

f The Mysore bad been ruled by native rajahs, who had become 
tributary to the princes of the Deccan and afterwards to the Moguls^ 
F 6 
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nominal sovereign of the whole land, was dragging out a 
wretched existence, being half-starved, and at last deprived 
of sight ; so that when Lake^ the English general, entered 
Delhi in the course of the Mahratta war, Sept. 1803, the 

and whose power was at length wielded by their ministers. These 
last were supplanted by Hyder Alt, a Mahometan adventurer who 
had gathered around him an army of freebooters, and by his con- 
quests soon caused such alarm, that the Mahrattas, the Nizam, and 
the English combined against him, a.d. 1767 : he managed to gain 
over the allies of the English, and though he met with great losses, 
he suddenly re&ieved them, and with a body of chosen cavalry, 
appeared within five miles of Madras, and dictated peace on his own 
terms, April 1769. His hatred to the English was afterwards much 
increased by their withholding aid when he was engaged in a deadly 
struggle with the Mahrattas ; and when they took Mah^ from the 
French, his jealousy led him to renew the war. May 1780. He 
ravaged the Carnatic ; destroyed a whole detachment under the un- 
skilful col. Baillie ; and reduced Arcot, being greatly aided by the 
dissensions and mismanagement of the authorities at Madras. War- 
ren Hastings detached from him his Mahratta allies, and sent to 
Madras the veteran sir Eyre Coote, who with difficulty checked his 
career. Hyder died, Dec. 1762, but his son Tipped Saib carried on 
the war for nearly two years more. 

Tippoo, as highly educated as his father was illiterate, was a man 
of great ability, and beloved by his subjects, though cruel to his foes, 
passionate, bigoted, and strangely superstitious. He displayed grtot 
skill against the Mahrattas and the Nizam ; but was involved in a 
war with the English, which began in June 1790, and was ended by 
the marquess of Comwallis, the English governor-general, who 
stormed his entrenched camp before Seringapatam, Feb. 1792. To 
save himself from ruin, he gave up half his dominions to the English 
and their allies, paid a heavy contribution, and delivered up two of 
his sons as hostages till the terms were fulfilled. An unlucky at- 
tempt, at the instigation of a gasconading captain of a privateer, to 
gain the aid of the French republicans by sending an embassy to the 
inconsiderate governor of the Mauritius, sealed his fate. The mar- 
quess of Wellesley, the new governor-general, sent general Harnt 
with an army into the Mysore ; Seringapatam was invested and 
stormed, the attack being led by general DaM Baird, May 1799 ; 
juid the body of Tippoo was found at the gateway of his paUce amid 
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representative of the race of Timur was found seated 
beneath a small tattered canopy, bowed down with age and 
want and suffering. He welcomed the English as his de- 
liverers ; and in the following year they granted him Delhi 
and the neighbouring district, together with the small 
annual pension of 90,000 rupees, — advantages which, on his 
death, a.d. 1807) were inherited by his son. Thus fell 
the pride and wealth of the Moguls. 

A.D. 1803. Mahratta War (ends 1805). 
1814. Nepauiese War (ends 1816). 
1817* War with the Peishwa and the Pindarees. 
1824. Burmese War (ends 1826). 
1839. Expedition to Afghanistan. Quarrel with China. 
1841. Rising at Cabul. 
1845, 1846. Fu^t War with the Sikhs. 
1848. Second War with the Sikhs. 

The marquess of Wellesley, in his wars with Tippoo and 
afterwards with the Mahrattas^ had displayed consummate 
skill in his policy towards the native princes, and breaking 
down every rival power, had established the influence of Eng- 
land from the Himmaleh mountains to Cape Comorin. He 
made the nabob of the Camatic and the rajah of Tanjore give 
up their power, and content themselves with the outward 
pomp of royalty and large pensions ; and he obliged his 
unwilling ajllies the nabob of Oude and the Nizam to cede 
large portions of their dominions, and to allow the rest to 
be occupied by a subsidiary force superior to their own in 
discipline and number'. Several provinces and districts 

a heap of slain. Seringapatam and part of the Mysore were retained 
by the conquerors ; another portion was given to the Nizam and their 
allies ; and the rest was erected into a kingdom, which was bestowed 
on a descendant of the ancient rajahs. 
' See p. 97 p end of note 8. 

' Such invariably was the fate of native princes long allied with 
the Company : they either became mere vassals, or were only al- 
lowed to retain the externals of power. 
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were also added to the English rule, when the marquess of 
Hastings was governor-general, by the wars with the moun- 
tain tribes of Nepaul, and with the Mahrattas and Pinda- 
rees ; similar results also followed from the contest with 
the Burmese in the time of lord Amherst ; and later days 
have witnessed fresh acquisitions from the humiliation of 
the Chinese and the deadly conflicts with the Afghans and 
Sikhs \ Thus, in less than a hundred years, a vast empire 
has been won in India by the subjects of another country, 
who possess no inheritance in it, and to whom it is a place 
of gainful exile, and not a home. 



SECTION VIL 

(The Ottoman Turks.) 

A. D. 1299. Athman and the Ottoman Turks attack the Greeks. 
1326. The Turks take Prusa (Brusa). Orkhan. 
1333. The Turks take Nice (and Nieomedia, a. d. 1339). 
1346. Orkhan marries Theodora. 

1359. Solyman takes Gallipoli ' ; death of Solyman. 

1360. Amurath I. 

1361. The Turks take Adrianople. 

1362. Amurath organises the Janizaries. 
1389. Amurath slain at Cossova. 

The Ottoman Turks are said to have heen a small wan- 
dering tribe once subject to the Khorasmians, which, after 
the death of Mankbam, had entered into the service of the 
Seljukian sultans of Iconium, and had settled in the hill- 
country bordering on Phrygia and Bithynia. When the 

^ For the Mahratta and Pindaree Wars, see p. 97, end of note 8 ; 
for those with the Afghans, p. 93, part of note 4 ; and for those with 
the Sikhs, p. 99, end of note 9. 

s The taking of Nice and Gallipoli are also dated, perhaps more 
correctly, a.d. 1330 and 1356. 
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last of the Seljukian kiogdons had fallen to pieces, and 
the power of the Moguls liiemselves was on the wane, 
Athm AN, from wham the Ottomans have their name, was 
one of the ablest of the Turkish emirs who noyi ruled in 
AnaU^ia : he made himself master of Iconium ; began to 
attack the Greek provinces in Asia, July 1299 ; and though 
the petty chief of a horde of shepherds and robbers, may 
be deemed the ibunder of a mighty empire. Just before 
his death, which took place Aug. 1826, the important city 
of Pmsa had been wrested from the Greeks by his son and 
successor Orkhan ; and in a few years, Nice, Niccnnedia, 
and the whole of Bidiynia wore in the possession of the 
infidels, whose progress was greatly favoured by the dis- 
sensions and civii wars which then raged at Constantinople. 
The able but treachrous Orkhan, towards the dose of his 
reign, sent his son Solyman across the Hellespont to the 
aid of the emperor Cantacuzene in his last quarrel with his 
worthless colleague'; and when his ally had withdrawn from 
the contest, the Ottomans lingered for some time in Thrace, 
and taking advantage of an earthquake which shook the 
walls of the cities, seized and rebuilt Gallipoli, the key of 
Europe from Anatolia. Soon after this success, Solyman 
was killed by a fall from his horse, July 1360, and was 
followed to the grave in a few months by his aged father. 

Amurath (or Murad) I., the younger brother of Soly- 
man, now ascended the throne. He subdued the whole 
province of Romania from the Hellespont to mount 
Haemus, the conquered city of Adrianople being chosen 
for his capital ; he extended his rule over several of the 
Turkish emirs in Asia Minor, and made destructive inroads 

* Amir — son of tbe valiant Aidin, who had taken many places in 
Asia from the Greeks, — the lately deceased emir of Ionia had pre- 
viously been the ally of Cantacuzene, whose daughter Theodora 
Orkhan actually married. Yet the latter was not so faithful to his 
father-in-law as Amir had been to his friend. 
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against the Bulgarians, Servians, Bosnians, and Albanians ; 
and by the institution of the Janizaries*, — a force recruited 
from the stoutest and finest of the captive youths who 
would abjure the faith of the cross, — he became almost 
irresistible in an age in which no Christian prince kept a 
standing army. Thus his brave, but loose and undisci- 
plined squadrons of Asiatic cavalry, which fought without 
pay for the sake of plunder, had the support of a steady, 
well-trained body of infantry, formed from the hardy sons 
of the West ; so that " the arm of Europe was turned upon 
herself." By their valour, on the bloody field of Cossova, 
Amurath overpowered Lascaris, the despot of Servia, and 
a confederate host of the Slavonian tribes ; but as he was 
afterwards viewing the scene of carnage, a Servian soldier 
started up from amid a heap of slain, and gave him a deadly 
wound, March 1389. 

A.D. 1389. Bajazet I. 

1391. Bajazet besieges Constantinople. 
1393. First battle of Nicopoli. 

^ Orkhan had first bethought himself of training his young captives 
as warriors ; but Amurath I. established the system which the second 
Amurath perfected. One-fifth of the captives, — in after-times, one- 
fifth of the children of Christian subjects, — ^was selected to be con- 
verted into Mahometan soldiers, some of the most promising being 
educated to fill the chief employments of the state. (From the forty 
agcu who stood before the sultan, as long as the Ottoman government 
was in its full vigour, the grand-vizirs and the governors of pro- 
vinces were chosen ; who were said to be as brittle as statues of 
glass," as they ruled with despotic power for a few years, or for a 
few months, until the bowstring of the Tartar who brought them the 
fatal firman" or imperial mandate, ended their career.) The 
formidable host, when first organized, was consecrated by a famous 
dermshf by whom it was called the Janizaries, or the New Soldiers. 
It did not, however, keep pace with the improvements of other 
armies ; and long before its dissolution in 1826, its discipline had 
relaxed, and it had become a rabble of armed ruffians, more dangerous 
to the sultan than to his enemies. 
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A.D. 1396. BatUe of Nieopoli ; Balgaria reduced. 
1397* Second siege of Constantinople. 

1402. BattU of Angora; Bajazet taken prisoner. 

1403. Death of Bajazet. Rivalry of Solyman, Musa, and Isa. 
1410. Death of Solyman. Mahomet I. reigns in Asia Minor. 
1413. Death of Musa. Mahomet I. restores the Ottoman 

empire. 
]4ia Revolt of Mustapha. 
1421. Amurath II. Death of Mustapha. 
1423. Amurath II. besieges Constantinople. 

1442. Battle of Sophia. First abdication of Amurath. 

1443. Revolt of Scanderbeg. 

1444. BattU of Wama ; brief abdication of Amurath. 

1447. Amurath repulsed from Croya. 

1448. Second battle of Cossova. Amurath is again repulsed 

by Scanderbeg. 

1451. Mahomet II. 

1453. The Turh take Congtantinople, 

1456. John Huniades raiges the siege of Belgrade, 

1458. Corinth and Athens reduced. 

1462. Conquest of Trebizond. 

1467. Death of Scanderbeg. 

1470. The Venetians lose Negropont. 

1478. Mahomet takes Croya ; Albania reduced. 

1480. Siege of Rhodes. The Turks take Otranto. 
Bajazet I. (or Ederim Bayaz%d% the fiery son of 
Amurath, strengthened his power by strangling his brother 
Yaeuh : he also crushed the independent emirs in Asia 
Minor, and got a grant of the title of sultan from the 
caliph in Egypt, who was still looked upon as the head of 
the Mahometan religion. In Europe, he likewise con- 
quered what yet remained to the Greeks in Thrace, Mace- 
don, and Thessaly, and more than once threatened Con- 
stantinople itself ; he overran Moldavia, Servia, Wallachia, 
and Bulgaria; and at the famous hard-fought battle of 
Nieopoli, Sept. 1396, he routed Sigismund^ of Hungary 

* Ilderim, the *♦ lightning," was an epithet given to describe the 
energy of his character and the rapidity of his conquests. 
Sigismund had been defeated by the Turks at ^ico^U^ 
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and 100,000 warriors, amoi^ whom were some of the 
bravest kn^ts of France, men who boasted that, if the sky 
shoold they could uphold it on their lances, and who, 
moreover, lost the day by their rashness. He now talked, 
in a like strain, of feedii^ his horse with a bushel of oats 
on the altar of St Peter at Rome ; but his progress west- 
ward was checked by a fit of the gout, and from the siege 
of Constantinople, which he had again attacked, he was 
eventually called to withstand the onslaught of the Moguls 
upon Anatolia, and to measure swords with Tamerlane. 
On the plains of Angora, July 1402, Bajazet was hope- 
lessly ruined : he fell into the hands of his rival, who is 
said to have cruelly confined him in an iron cage; and 
died a captive, March 1403. 

Although stricken down to the earth by this calamity, 
the might of the Ottomans was not destroyed. When the 
Moguls had evacuated Anatolia, the dismembered kingdom 
of Bajazet was torn by the feuds of his sons Isa, Solyman^ 
Musa^ and Mahomet I., each of whom had seized a part 
of their father's dominions ; some of his recent conquests had 
also been restored to the emirs, and the Greeks now recovered 
a portion of their losses. But after ten years of confusion and 
civil war, during which three of the brothers perished, the 
unity of the empire was revived by the shrewd and prudent 
Mahomet I. ; whose rule, however, was disturbed by the pre- 
tensions of the real or false Musiapha (a son of Bajazet, said 
to have fallen at Angora), who suddenly made his appearance 
in Thessaly, and when defeated, was harboured by the 
Greeks. On the death of Mahomet, Feb. 1421, Mustapha 
endeavoured to dispute the succession of his youthful son ; 
but after a gleam of good fortune, he was taken and hanged. 

three years before. — Among the prisoners now taken, and one of the 
few whose lives were spared, was the French marshal BouoummU, 
who afterwards revenged his captivity by defending Constantinople 
Mg»iD»i Bajazet. The conquest of Bulgaria was also completed. 
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Amu&ath ILf after tiie fall of Mustapha^ laid siege to 
Constantinople : the Greeks saved themselves by stirring 
up a revolt in Asia', but were soon stripped of all that 
they had regained of late, and made to pay a yeariy tri- 
bute. He also deprived the Venetians of Thessalonica, 
which they had recently purchased ; and in Asia Minor, 
he overthrew the einir of Caramania. His rule, on the 
whole, was remarkable for justice, moderation, and good 
faith. Twice did this singular man give up his sceptre to 
his son Mahomet, that he might fast, and pray, and whirl 
himself round in giddy devotion among the dervishes at 
Magnesia ; and twice, in the hour of danger, was he called 
upon by his son and the people to resume it. 

By overrunning Servia, Amurath drew upon himself the 
hostility of the Poles and Hungarians, among whom its 
fugitive despot had found a refuge. Belgrade, which the 
despot had delivered up to them, they successfully de- 
fended; and Ladislaus FL, their young and energetic 
king, marched forthwith into Bulgaria to attack the in- 
fidels, against whom pope Eugenius IF. had already 
preached a crusade. A series of victories, beginning with 
the battle of Sophia, Sept. 1442 (in all of which the valour 
of the "White Knight of Wallachia," John Corvinus 
HurUades, then vayvode of Transylvania, shone con- 
spicuous), in a few campaigns obliged the Turks to restore 
Servia, and to conclude a truce for ten years. That truce 
was solemnly sworn to on the Gospel and the Koran ; yet 
it was almost instantly broken by Ladislaus, who had been 
exhorted by the pope's legate, cardinal Julian Ccesarini, 
not to keep faith with the enemies of Christ. At the head 
of 20,000 Hungarians, Ladislaus advanced as far as Wama 
in Bulgaria, where he was met by an army of 60,000 

7 Amurath, when this revolt was put down, now deprived his 
brothers, though guiltless diildren, of the life which endangered his^ 
peace. 
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Turks under Amuratb, who had just emerged from his re- 
treat in Magnesia"; and after a most desperate fight, in 
which the conquerors suffered immense loss (having at one 
time been well-nigh beaten), more than half of the Chris- 
tians were slain, and among them the peijured king and 
the legate, his evil genius, Nov. 1444. The victorious 
sultan then again withdrew into seclusion ; but the unruly 
janizaries needed a strong hand to keep them in order, 
and he was soon obliged to return and govern. 

John Huniades, now elected regent of Hungary, saved 
his adopted country from the utter ruin with which it was 
threatened. On one occasion, however, when he had 
penetrated into Bulgaria, he was defeated by an over- 
whelming force at Cossova, after three days' hard fighting, 
March 1448 ; and he had to seek his way home alone, 
fresh perils awaiting him at every turn. Another thorn in 
the side of Amurath, was a deserter from his own camp, 
the Albanian George Castriot, better known by the Turkish 
name of Scanderbeg^ ; who seized upon the stronghold of 
Oroya in his native mountains, and, abjuring the religion 
which he had learned as a captive, rallied all the tribes of his 
warlike countrymen around his standard, to conquer or to 



' Amurath had retired from the govermnent in 1442. When he 
crossed over with his troops into Europe, the Greek emperor (who 
favoured Ladislaus) was frightened into betraying the passage of the 
Bosphorus ; and the Genoese, or the pope's nephew who commanded 
the Grenoese and Venetian ships, were bribed to neglect the guard of 
the Hellespont. — At Wama, when his superior forces were broken 
at the wings, Amurath, whose own flight was stopped by a veteran 
janizary who seized his horse's bridle, appealed to the God of truth 
and the prophet J e8U8 against his perjured foes. 

' Scanderbeg (Itkender Beg^ the lord Alexander) was the son of 
John Ccutriotf an Albanian prince, who had been forced to place four 
of his children in the hands of the Turks. He rose to high rank in 
the Turkish service, which he treacherously deserted at the age of 
Jerij^, to avenge the wrongs of his family and country. 
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die for freedom, a.d. 1448. His bravery and skill, to- 
gether with the strength of his fastnesses, and the courage 
of his followers, long baffled all the attempts of the Turks 
to crush him ; and Amurath himself had twice to retreat 
with shame, when he undertook the task of reducing the 
rebel chief who had so daringly defied him. 

Mahomet II., on the death of his father, Feb. 1451, 
ascended the throne which he had more than once been 
forced to resign, and which he now secured by ordering 
the murder of his infant brothers. By this prince, who, 
though the slave of degrading passions, was a bold warrior, 
a wise ruler, and an accomplished scholar, the last deadly 
blow was quickly given to the tottering empire of the 
Greeks ; and after a siege of fifty-three days, Constantino- 
ple was taken by storm, May 29, 1453, and the Christian 
city of the Caesars at length became the capital of the 
Moslems. In a few years, Corinth, Athens, part of the 
Morea, Bosnia, Servia, and the empire of Trebizond 
were conquered, and the whole of Europe was trembling 
with alarm. These fears proved groundless. 

The first serious check sustained by Mahomet II. was 
at Belgrade, a place which, if captured, would have laid open 
the whole of Hungary : he was attacked by John Huniades, 
wounded, and forced to retreat in confusion, July, 1456. 
And though Negropont was conquered from the Venetians, 
and Albania completely reduced after the death of Scan- 
derbeg^; the Turks were repulsed with great loss from 
Rhodes by the gallant knights of St. John, Aug. 1480, a 
disgrace hardly covered by the acquisition of Otranto on 
the Calabrian coast, a place which they did not keep a 

^ Some victories were gained over the famous Turkoman Uzun 
Hassan, by Mahomet's son MustapJia, a prince whom his father 
afterwards caused to be strangled. — The Genoese were also expelled 
from Caffa, and the khans of the Crimea became tributary to tlie 
Turks. 
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twelvemonth. Mahomet is said, however, to have medi- 
tated the invasion of Italy, had not death cut short his 
career, May 1481. 

A.D. 1481. Bajazet II. 

1512. Deposition of Bajazet. SeHm I. 

1514. Selim defeats the Peimans. 

1616. Selim conquers Sjria from the Mamelukes. 

16 17* Sdim conquers Egypt from the Mamdukes, 

1620. Solyman the Magnificent. 

1521 . Solyman takes Belgrade. 

1522. Solyman takes Rhodes. 

1526. Battle of Mohaoz, Bnda sacked. 
1529. Bada retaken. Siege of Vienna. 
1535. Expedition of Charles V, to Turns, 
1538. Yemen reduced by Barbarossa. 

1565. The Turks repulsed from Malta. 

1566. Selim II. 

1571. Cyprus taken from the Venetians. Battle ofLepanto, 

1574. Amurath III. 

1578. War with Persia (ends 1589). 

1592. The Hungarian War. 

1595. Mahomet III. 

1603. Death of Mahomet III. Declme of the Ottomans. 

Bajazet II., a prince of far less energy than his father, 
had to fight for his kingdom against his brother Zizim*. 
He made some conquests in Bosnia, Bessarabia, and in 
Asia ; but his weak reign is chiefly remarkable for his 
murdering two of his sons, and being at last deposed by a 
third. May 1512. His sensual life was brought to an end 
by poison. 

Selim I. overpowered his brother Achmet, to whom the 
throne had been destined by Bajazet II., and had him 
strangled. He distinguished himself by his successful war 

' Zizim, or Jem, when worsted by his brother's generals, retired 
to Rhodes. The knights sent him over to France ; and from France 
he was sent to the Pope, to be held as a hostage to keep Bajazet II. 
in check. While in Italy, he was poisoned. 
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with Ismail Sofi and the Persians ; and by the conquest of 
Egypt and Syria, and the overthrow of the Mameluke sul- 
tans, af^er which the last of the spiritual caliphs had to 
resign his authority into the hands of the conqueror, a. d. 
1517. This great but savage sultan died, Sept. 1520, 
leaving an only son to succeed him. 

SoLTMAN the Magnificent, encouraged by the troubles 
in Hungary', turned his arms against the Christians* The 
Mi of Belgrade, Aug. 1521, was his first triumph ; his 
next, and yet more glorious achievement was the taking 
of Rhodes ftom the knights of St. John, Dec. 1522 ; and 
the grandest of his victories, the fatal battle of Mohacz, 
Aug. 1526, in which Lewis IL of Hungary perished with 
most of his nobles, enabled the Turks to bum Buda and 
to spread havoc and desolation far and wide. In a second 
invasion, he again took Buda ; but when he pushed on into 
Austria, and laid siege to Vienna, he met with a terrible 
repulse, Oct. 1529. In his wars with the Persians, he 
conquered Irak Arabia and Bagdad ; and though, while he 
was thus engaged, the emperor Charles V, drove his 
pirate admiral Heyradin Barharossa from Tunis, July 
1535, the effects of the disaster were soon retrieved, and 
the reduction of Yemen afterwards added to the fame of 
Barharossa and the power of his magnificent master. An 
attempt, however, to dislodge the knights of St. John from 
their new stronghold in Malta, ended in disgrace, Sept. 
1565 : the valour of the grand master and his companions 
was not to be quelled by the fiercest assaults of the infidel 
warriors. The aged sultan now sought to revenge himself in 

• In the reign of MaJtthiai Corvinus, the son of Huniades, Hungary 
had been able to maintain the snpremacy over Moldavia and Wal- 
lachia. These provinces were now conquered by the Turks, who 
allowed them to be governed by Christian kospodan, or princes, the 
creatures of the Ottoman sultan, from whom they would receive a 
sneceasor and the bowstring at a moment's warning. 
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Hungary, a country which he had never left in peace ; but 
his days were numbered. He died of a fever before the 
walls of Sigeth, Sept. 1566. 

Selim II., his son, made a ttuce with the Emperor. 
He did not, however, long abide by the peace which had 
been concluded with Venice; but sent an armament 
against Cyprus, which took Famagosta, Aug. 1571, and 
reduced the whole of the island. On the other hand, the 
allied fleet of the Pope, the Venetians and the king of 
Spain, almost annihilated the Turkish navy at Lepanto, 
Oct. 1571, — *a victory which, though not followed up as 
it ought to have been, showed that the tide was now turn- 
ing, and that the Ottoman crescent was on the wane. Selim 
II., who was a drunkard, died of a fit of apoplexy, Dec. 
1574. 

Amurath III., Selim's eldest son, began his reign by 
having his five brothers slain before the eyes of their 
mothers. Listening to the prophecy of a fanatic, he 
plunged into a Jong and bloody struggle with the Persians, 
by which he gained most of Armenia ; to give employment 
to his unruly Janizaries, he afterwards undertook another 
war in Hungary, then under the weak rule of the emperor 
Rodolph IL Yet though he did not want courage, he was 
too indolent to take the field himself. On his death, Jan. 

^ In this fight, 130 ships were taken, many destroyed, and more 
than 30,000 infidels were slain : 15,000 Chiistian galley slaves re- 
covered their freedom. Don John, the bastard of Spain, who com- 
manded as admiral, would have sailed at once to Constantinople, had 
he not been hindered by his council. The Greeks offered to revolt 
in his favour ; but Philip II., his half brother, discouraged this, per- 
haps through jealousy, but probably not to offend the Venetians, the 
pretenders to "three-eighths of the Greek Empire."— Don John, 
contrary to orders, put a garrison in Tunis, which he had taken, thus 
hoping to found a Christian kingdom ; but the Turks soon over- 
powered the garrison, and likewise regained the fort called the 
Goletta, which the Spaniards had kept since the days of Charles V. 
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1695, ten of his slaves who were with child — since the day 
that the wives of Bajazet became the captives of Tamer- 
lane, the Ottoman sultans hardly ever entered into the 
married state* — were drowned, and nineteen of his male 
children strangled, by order of his successor, Mahomet 
III., a son worthy of such a father. When the reign of 
that vicious but warlike sultan ended, Dec. 1603, the 
Ottoman empire, which had been declining since the death 
of Solyman the Magnificent, began visibly to decay. The 
sultans, brought up by women and eunuchs, inherited the 
vices without the military spirit of their fathers ; the cares 
of government and the dangers of war were left to the 
charge of the grand vizirs; and the Janizaries, like all 
turbulent and ill-disciplined Praetorians, soon dared to 
dispose of the throne. 

Decline of the Ottoman Empire. 

A.D. 1603. Achmetl. 

1606. Truce with the Emperor and Hungary. 
1611. Short peace with Persia. 

1617. Mustapha I. 

1618. Mustapha deposed ; Osman I. 

1621. Osman I. defeated by the Poles at Choczim. 

1622. Osman I. strangled ; Mustapha I. restored. 

1623. Mustapha I. strangled ; Amurath IV. 
1638. Bagdad recovered from the Persians. 
1640. Ibrahim. 

1645. War with Venice ; Candia attacked. 

1649. Ibrahim strangled. 

The reign of Achmet L, who succeeded his father at 
the age of fifteen, was chiefly remarkable for the twenty 
years' truce with Hungary, Nov. 1603, in which the Em- 
peror was no longer scornfully styled as the king of 
Vienna; and for the war with Persia, interrupted by a 



' The exceptions are, Amurath II., Mahomet II., and Solyman the 
Magnificent, who married his imperious mistress Eoxalawi^ 
2nd Ser. , o 
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short peace, in which Shah Ahhas the Great won back the 
city of Tabriz and most of the Turkish conquests. When 
he died, Nov. 1617, his brother Mustapha I." reigned for 
a few months ; but was deposed as unfit to rule, March 
1618, and a mere boy, his nephew Osman I., the son 
of the late sultan, chosen in his stead. The youthful 
prince, who during a brief but fierce war with the Poles 
had been defeated at Choczim in Moldavia, was eventually 
diut up in the Seven Towers by the revolted Janizaries, 
and strangled. May 1622: the worthless Mustapha now 
exchanged his dungeon for the throne, and met betimes 
with the same end, Sept. 1523. 

Ahurath IV., the younger brother of Osman, was a 
lover of wine, and even allowed its free use to the Mos- 
lems by an edict which he was afterwards forced to repeal. 
He waged war with the Persians, and afler several re- 
verses wrested from ^hem Irak Arabia, which had been 
recovered from the Turks by Shah Abbas : when Bagdad 
at length was stormed, Dec. 1638, he stained his victory 
by a ruthless massacre. On his death, which was brought 
on by hard drinking, Feb. 1640, Ibrahim, a third brother, 
then in prison, became sultan ; in whose reign, Azof was 
won from the Cossacks, and Candia, which still belonged 
to the Venetians, was vigorously attacked. The capital of 
the island held out for many years ; so that Ibrahim never 
lived to see its reduction. His vices stirred up a revolt, 
and he was deposed and strangled, July 1649'. 

A.D. 1649. Mahomet IV. 

1660. Mehemet Kiuprili takes Lemnos and Peterwaradin. 

1661. Achmet Kiuprili succeeds his fatlier Mehemet as grand 

vizir. 

1663. Achmet invades Hungary. 

* Mustapha had been spared, at Achmet's accession, when the rest 
of his brothers were put to death. 

7 His death is commonly dated Aug. 1648. 
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A. D. 1664. Battle of St. Gothard. Truce of Temeswar. 
1669. Achmet takes Candia. 

1672. War with Poland in behalf of the Cossacks. 

1673. John Sobieski gains the battle of Choczim. 
1676. End of the Polish War. 

1678. Achmet dies ; Kara Mustapha grand vizir. 
1683. John Sobietki raises the Siege of Vienna. 

1686. The Turks lose Buda. 

1687. Defeat of the Turks at Mohacz. Mahomet lY. deposed 

(died 1693) ; Solyman II. 

1690. The Venetians complete the conquest of the Morea. 

Belgrade (lost in 1688) retaken by Mustapha Kiuprili. 

1691. Achmet II. Battle of Salenkamen. 

1695. Mustapha II. 

1696. The Russians take Azof. 

1697* Prince Eugene defeats the Turks at Zentha. 
1699. Peace of Carlowitz. 
1702. Mustapha II. deposed. 

Mahomet IV., the eldest son of Ibrahim, was a boy 
about seven years old; and his minority was a troubled 
one, until Mehemet Kivprili (or Kuprogli, a name re- 
nowned in the Turkish annals) became grand viair. Me- 
hemet Kiuprili died, Oct. 1661, after having, somewhat 
more than a twelvemonth before, deprived the Venetians 
of Lemnos and the Emperor of Peterwaradin : his place 
was worthily filled by his son Achmet, who invaded Hun- 
gary with signal success, but being beaten at St. Gothard, 
Aug. 1664, agreed to a truce at Temeswar for twenty years. 
This last reverse Achmet afterwards more than retrieved 
by the reduction of Candia, Sept. 1669, though not without 
a frightful loss of human life. 

A few years after this able minister had thus ended the 
war with the Venetians, the sultan himself marched in 
person to the aid of the Cossacks who had revolted against 
the Poles. Treachery hastened the fall of Kaminiec, the 
chief city of Podolia, Sept. 1672 ; and Michael Cwyhmt^ 
the dastardly Polish king, would have putclm^ ^ ^^^^ 
6 2 
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carious peace by dismembering his country, and submit- 
ting to pay tribute. This weak ruler of a turbulent 
people died when on the eve of being dethroned, and 
his heroic successor,. John Sobieski — who had already 
caused the base treaty to be disowned, and had since 
routed the Turks at Choczim, Nov. 1673 — won a succes- 
sion of victories which induced his powerful enemies to 
grant far better terms at Zurawno, Oct. 1676'. A yet 
greater deliverance was achieved by this renowned prince, 
when the restless Kara, or Black Mustapha (who afler the 
decease of Achmet had been made grand vizir), broke the 
truce with the Empire, and besieged Vienna: he then 
formed a junction with the Imperialists, and fell upon the 
camp of the infidels, whose vast host fled away panic- 
stricken, leaving tents, baggage, artillery, every thing, in 
the hands of the Christians, Sept. 1683. The unhappy 
Kara Mustapha only escaped to be strangled and be- 
headed at Belgrade, at the command of his enraged master. 

The Venetians now leagued themselves with the Poles 
and the Empire against the Turks ; and while they were 
making conquests in Dalmatia, the Morea, and the Greek 
islands, the Imperialists recovered Buda, the long-lost 
capital of Hungary, Sept. 1686, and gained a great victory 
at Mohacz, not far from Eszek, Aug. 1687, which soon 
enabled them to reduce Transylvania and Sclavonia. 
These disasters stirred up such a storm of discontent, 
that Mahomet IV. was hurled from his throne, Nov. 1687. 
He died after some years of confinement, Jan. 1693. 

The reign of Solyman II., the brother of the fallen 
sultan, was hardly more fortunate. The Venetians com- 
pletely subdued the Morea; and though Belgrade and 
other places which had been lost were retaken by Mus- 
tapha Kiuprilif a new grand vizir who somewhat re- 

- * The tribute cl&imed was given up ; but the Poles lost Kaminiec 
|||||^uid part of Podolia and the Ukraine. 
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trieved the reputation of the Turks, there was a change 
again for the worse. Solyman would have been deposed in 
his turn, had he not died of a dropsy, June 1691 ; and be- 
fore his brother Achmet II. had reigned two months, the 
grand vizir, the hope of his country, was killed at Salen- 
kamen in Hungary, and a victory turned into a defeat. 

MusTAPHA II., the son of Mahomet IV., who succeeded 
on the death of his uncle Achmet, found a new enemy in 
the Russians, by whom he was deprived of Azof; and 
what was yet worse, he had to witness the destruction of 
his own army at the Theiss, near Zentha in Hungary, by 
prince Eugene^ Sept. 1697 This calamity made him 
desirous of peace, which was accordingly concluded for 
twenty-five years at Carlowitz, Jan. 1699. The Emperor 
now got Transylvania ^ and most of Sclavonia ; the Vene- 
tians kept the Morea and their other conquests ; the Poles 
recovered Kaminiec and their late losses in Podolia ; and 
the Russians remained in possession of Azof. The rest 
of Mustapha*s reign was full of troubles, and he was at last 
deposed by the Janizaries, Sept. 1702. He outlived his 
fall about a twelvemonth. 

A.D. 1702. Achmet III. 

1710. War with Russia. 

1711' The peace on the Pmth ; Azof regained. 

1715. The Morea reconquered from the Venetians. 

1716. War with the Empire renewed ; Battle of Peter- 

waradin. 

1717. Defeat of the Turks at Belgrade. 

171 8. Peace of Passarowitz. 

1721. War with Persia (ends 1727). 

> He had crossed with his cavalry over a temporary bridge, 
against which Eugene's artillery was ably directed ; so that he could 
not return. 

1 For about a century and a half, the Transylvanians had, with the 
aid of the Turks, asserted their independence against the house of 
Austria. 

G 3 
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A. D. 1729. War with Persia renewed. 

1730. Abdication of Achmet ; Mahmud I. 

1736. Peace with Persia. War with Russia. 

1737. War with the Empire. 
1739. Peace of Belgrade. 

1743. War with Persia renewed (ends 1746). 

1754. Osman II. 

1757. Death of Osman II. 

Achmet III., the brother of the dethroned sultan, was 
instigated by Charles XII. of Sweden (who had sought 
shelter in Turkey after his overthrow at Pultawa) to 
attack the Russians, whose ambassador was accordingly 
seized and shut up in the castle of the Seven Towers, 
Nov. 1710 : the czar Feter the Great retaliated by in- 
vading Moldavia, having secretly made a league with 
Demetrius Cantemir, the newly appointed hospodar. But 
the Moldavians would neither follow the standard of Can- 
temir, nor supply the Muscovites with provisions ; and 
when Peter had reached the Pruth, he was surrounded by 
the countless troops of Baltagi the grand vizir, cut off 
from food and water, and reduced to purchase his retreat 
by consenting to yield up Azof and the forts on the Black 
Sea, July 1711. 

In the year 1715, the whole of the Morea was easily 
reconquered from the Venetians, its defences having been 
carelessly left by them in a ruinous state. Alarmed at the 
siege of Corfu (by which the safety of Naples was 
threatened), the emperor Charles VL espoused the cause 
of his injured allies, on the ground that the peace of 
Carlowitz had been broken. May 1716; and the victories 
of Eugene at Peterwaradin, in which a grand vizir was 
killed, Aug. 1716*, and at Belgrade, Aug. 1717, gained 
the peace of Passarowitz for twenty-five years, July 1718, 
together with the cession of the bannat of Temeswar in 

> The tidings alone of this defeat broke up the siege of Corfu, 
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Hungary, Belgrade with part of Servia, and some districts 
in Bosnia and Wallachia, The Venetians, however, did 
not recover the Morea*. Achmet afterwards engaged in 
wars with Persia, during which Tabriz was retaken, and 
the claim of the Ottoman sultans to be the successors of 
the caliphs was for a short time acknowledged : at length 
he was forced, by a rising of the soldiery and the populace, 
to allow the imprisoned son of Mustapha II. to be girded 
with the scimitar of Athman, and to withdraw into seclu- 
sion, Oct. 1730. He died in confinement, June 1736. 

Mahmud I., the new sultan, tried to turn the distracted 
state of Persia to account : but afler several changes of 
fortune, his generals were foiled by the valiant usurper 
Nadir Shah ; and Tabriz, Georgia, and part of Armenia had 
to be given up when peace was concluded, Sept. 1736. A 
few months before that event, the incursions of the Crim 
Tartars had brought on a war with Anne^ the czarina of 
Russia ; whose armies reduced Azof, ravaged the Crimea, 
and at last invaded Moldavia. These successes were 
counterbalanced by the misfortunes of the emperor Charles 
VI., who had been encouraged to renew the struggle with 
his turbaned foes ; so that at the disgraceful peace of Bel- 
grade, Sept. 1739, not only was Belgrade itself finally 
surrendered to the Turks, but also the Austrian posses- 
sions south of the Danube and the Save (which included 
part of Servia and Wallachia). The czarina had also to 
restore her conquests^. There was afterwards another 
contest with Nadir and the Persians, in wliich Mahmud I. 
was again worsted. He died, Dec. 1754, and was suc- 
ceeded by his brother, Osman IL, whose weak, indolent 
reign ended in Oct. 1757. 

' The Emperor was anxious for leisure to oppose the ambitious 
designs of the Spaniards against Naples, and thus the Turks got 
better terms. 

* She was^ however^ allowed to demoliah the fortifications of Azof. 
G 4 
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A.D. 1757. Mustapha III. 

1768. War with Russia. 

1769. Azof retaken by the Russians. Moldavia and Wallachia 

invaded. 

1770. Revolt in the Morea. Exploits of the Russian fleets in 

the Channel of Scio and in the Bay of Chesm^. 
1771* The Russians conquer the Crimea. 

1773. Egypt tranquillized after the fall of Ali Bey. 

1774. Abdul Hamid. Peace of KaynaigL 
1783. Crimea annexed to Russia. 

1787. Second war with Catherine of Russia. 

1788. Joseph II. declares war with Turkey. Potemkin takes 

Choczim. 

1789. Selim III. Battle of the Rynma. The Austrians take 

Belgrade. 
1796. Suwarow takes Ismail. 

1791. Peace of Szistowa with Austria. 

1792. Peace of Jassi with Russia. 

1798. Buonaparte invades Egypt. The English and Russians 

aid the Turks. 
1801. The French are driven out of Egypt. 
1803. Revolt of the Wahabites in Arabia. 

1806. The Russians overrun Moldavia, Wallachia, and Bes- 

sarabia. 

1807. Failure of the English expeditions against Constanti- 

nople and Egypt Selim III. deposed ; Mustapha lY. 
— Armistice with Russia ; the English evacuate 
Egypt. 

1808. Mustapha IV. deposed and strangled. 

Mustapha III., nearly thirty years after the deposition 
of his father, Achmet III., was placed on a throne which 
he disgraced by sensuality and avarice. For some years, 
he reigned peacefully ; but his jealousy at the alarming 
growth of the power of Russia in Poland — a feeling care- 
fully kept alive by the French envoys — led him into 
a sudden change of policy. When therefore the Russians, 
enraged at the escape of some Polish fugitives into his 
country, had crossed his border, burned Balta in Bes- 
sarabia, and committed dreadful outrages; their ambas- 
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sador was imprisoned in the Seven Towers, Oct. 1768, 
and in a few months their southern provinces were ravaged 
by the khan of the Crim Tartars and several Turkish 
armies. But they easily reduced Azof, April 1769 ; and 
on the banks of the Dniester, prince GalUtzin, who at first 
was far from successful, eventually gained a battle which 
decided the fate of Choczim, and opened Moldavia and 
Wallachia to their inroads. Their energetic czarina 
Catherine IL had a fleet now sent round from the shores 
of the Baltic into the Mediterranean ; troops were landed 
at Maina, near cape Matapan, Feb. 1770 ; and in the 
Morea and the isles of the ^gean sea, thousands of 
Greeks were encouraged to rise up in arms and massacre 
their tyrant masters. The flame thus kindled was quickly 
quenched in blood. Aided by a body of savage Alba- 
nians, the Turks fell upon the confederates at Patras and 
Modon ; the Russians abandoned the Morea, and the 
Greeks were ruthlessly slaughtered in their turn. The 
Turkish fleet, however, notwithstanding its superiority in 
weight and numbers, was worsted in the channel of Scio 
by the Russians; and when the capitan-pacha who com- 
manded it, thought to secure himself by running into the 
narrow bay of Chesme, he was attacked at midnight by 
a squadron under British officers, and lieutenant Dugdale 
with a fireship set fourteen of his vessels in a blaze, the 
fifteenth (which alone escaped destruction) being captured, 
July 1770 And in Moldavia, the victories of Romanzoff 
near the Pruth (in the latter of which the grand army of 
the Ottoman vizir was routed, Aug. 1770) made the Rus- 
sians masters of all the neighbouring country, the whole 
of Bessarabia, and a great part of Wallachia included. 

^ The Russian commanders were count Orioffxad admiral Spiritqf, 
Spiritoff and the capitan-pacha narrowly escaped with their liyes in 
the action in the channel of Scio, when tHeir closely engaged flag- 
ships both blew up, and nearly the whole of the crews ^ri&b&d.. 
G 5 
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Owing to the astonishing exertions of the undaunted 
Hassan^ now made capitan-pacha, the Turks were still 
enabled to retrieve their naval losses. 

Although, in the summer of the year 1771, the Russians 
forced the lines of Precop and occupied the Crimea, they 
began to droop in their efforts : — their armies abroad and 
the people at home were wasted by a frightful plague; 
their finances were drained to the lowest ebb ; and Austria 
and Prussia were watching their progress with no friendly 
feelings. Some fruitless negotiations and feeble cam- 
paigns now followed ; and the Turks had leisure to turn 
their attention to the state of things in Syria and Egypt, 
where dangerous troubles had broken out°. In the mean- 

^ On the death of Ihrahmiy a pacha who had made himself ahnost 
4b8olate in Egypt, a.d. 1757, his Mameluke slaves, for Be veral years, 
struggled against each other for the mastery. The celebrated Ali 
Bey at length obtained it ; who afterwards took Mecca and Jidda 
(where he intended to establish an overland trade with India), and 
extended his views to Syria, which was at length invaded by his 
adherent, Mahomet Abu Dahab, and 60,000 of his troops, a.d. 1771- 
Damascus was entered in triumph, and its castle was about to sur- 
render, when the treacherous Mahomet, gained over by the Turks, 
suddenly retreated back to Egypt. He afterwards openly revolted 
against AH, who fled with 800 Mamelukes into Syria, where fortune 
again smiled on him. But his impatience led him to return prema- 
turely into Egypt : he was met in the desert and overpowered by 
Murad, a young Mameluke, and conducted to Mahomet, who is 
believed to have put him to death, a.d. 1773. The latter now 
undertook to reduce Syria for the sultan ; but his career, which 
was marked by horrid cruelty, was cut short by a fever, a.d. 1776. 
Two of the beys of his party, Murad and Ibrahim, now lorded it over 
the rest, crushing every hostile combination : in fact, even when they 
quarrelled, which they did soon,— each in his turn had to flee from 
Cairo, — they found it necessary to be on some terms of agreement. 
And though, in 1786, the redoubted Hassan landed in Egypt, de- 
feated Murad, took Cairo, and drove the rebellious beys into the 
• upper part of the country ; in a few years, they ventured to return, — 
thus giving the French, when they invaded Egypt in 1798, the pre- 
g||[||||||^lui# ihey were seeking to restore the lawful power of the sultan. 
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wliile, Mustapha III. died, March 1774, leaving a son 
who was too young to reign. A brother therefore suc-r 
ceeded. 

Abdul Hamid treated his nephew with great kindness, 
although some turbulent Janizaries had tried to place him 
on the throne. A very mutinous spirit then prevailed in 
the army, owing to some unpopular reforms which the low 
state of its discipline had lately called forth ; so that when 
the vizir took the field against the Russians, who had 
orossed the Danube, the men deserted in large bodies, or 
even turned their arms against each other. Several advan- 
tages were now gained by Romanzoff and his generals, and 
at length the vizir's convoys were cut off, and his camp 
beset. In this extremity, a treaty was signed in die 
Russian camp at Kaynargi near Silistria, July 1774, by 
which the Ottomans recovered their northern provinces^ 
and the revolted islands ; but were forced to cede Azof, 
Taganrc^, and other important places in the Crimea and 
on the Dnieper, to the czarina, whose subjects were also to 
have the free navigation of the Euxine and all other 
Turkish seas. They had likewise to give up all claim 
of sovereignty over the Crim Tartars. — These last did not 
enjoy their independence many years. In 1783, their 
khan was deposed by Catherine, and their country an- 
nexed to Russia, though not without a vast deal of blood* 
shed. The subjection of a Mahometan people to a Chris- 
tian head, was a thing most grating to the feelings of the 
sultan as successor to the caliphs ; yet on seeing how well 
prepared the Russians were to strike, he hearkened to the 
advice of France and Austria, and yielded his sanction to 

7 Austria was also eventually allowed to keep the Bukowina, a 
Moldavian district which the Russians had lately put into her pos- 
session, as formerly belonging to Transylvania. Ghika, the Molda- 
vian hospodar, having demurred to this arrangement, was put to 
death by his Turkish masters. 

G 6 
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it, Jan. 1784, though the streets of Constantinople rang 
with loud and tumultuous shouts for war with the Giaours^ 
or infidels. 

The peace thus prolonged was a hollow one. Various 
causes of complaint and mistrust arose ; and in a moment 
of irritation, the Russian ambassador was sent as usual to 
the Seven Towers, Aug. 1787. In the following year, 
Catherine had the aid of the emperor Joseph II*; who 
attacked the Turks on the side of Servia and Moldavia, 
though with little glory either to himself or to his generals : 
on the other hand, she was embarrassed by a war with 
Sweden, and by the less open hostility of Great Britain and 
Prussia. But on the waters of the Black Sea, her flotilla, 
which was commanded by the prince of Nassau-Siegen, 
repeatedly defeated the ships of Hassan ; and while Choc- 
zim was reduced by an army of Austrians and Russians 
under the prince of Saxe-Coburg, Sept. 1788, Oczakoff 
was beset by the Muscovite troops of Potemkin, and, after 
it had held out for several months, was ruthlessly sacked, 
Dec. 1788. Before the next campaign had well begun, 
the life of Abdul Hamid was ended : he died of apoplexy, 
April 1789, and was succeeded by his nephew, who was 
now old enough to govern. 

Selih III. found his bravest warriors unable in Mol- 
davia and Wallachia to withstand the energy of the fierce 
and fanatical Suwaroff; who at Focsani, and a month after- 
wards «at Martinesti on the Rymna, Sept. 1789, came up 
to the support of the prince of Saxe-Coburg and the 
Austrians, and routed the Moslems with great slaughter. 
The savage heroism of that extraordinary man was also 
strikingly displayed somewhat later at the storming of 

* An ostentatious visit of Catherine to the Crimea, May 1787) in 
company with the emperor Joseph II., had lately caused great alarm 
at Constantinople ; and the English and Prussian ministers abetted 
the WAT party in the ditan or council 
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Ismul, a strong town in Bessarabia, which Potemkin had 
for seven months been besieging in vain, Dec. 1790'. The 
Austrians, however, being weakened by troubles in Hun- 
gary and in the Low Countries, were glad to make peace at 
Szystowa in Bulgaria, Aug. 1791, most of their conquests, 
including Belgrade (taken by Laudon, Oct. 1789), being 
given up ; and their example was followed by the Rus- 
sians at Jassi, where the cessions of former treaties were 
confirmed by the Turks, with the addition of Oczakoff and 
the territory between the Bog and the Dniester, Jan. 1792. 

The reign of Selim III. was an unhappy one throughout. 
But for the help of England (which, as well as Russia, 
made an alliance with him in 1798), he would have lost 
Egypt ^ when it was invaded by the French ; in more than 

* Blood was shed like water. Thirty-three thousand persons, male 
and female, were massacred ; and the prisoners (upwards of ten 
thousand) were employed in throwing the dead bodies into the 
Danube. 

^ Napoleon Buonaparte and the French landed in Egypt, July 
1798, defeated Murad and the Mamelukes, occupied Cairo, and over- 
ran the whole country, not only Murad but also Ibrahim being driven 
before them. The next year, Napoleon marched into Syria to oppose 
Aekmet d Bjezzar (the Butcher), the ferocious pacha of Acre and 
Damascus. After taking Jaffa, where he disgraced himself by 
ordering nearly 4000 prisoners to be shot in cold blood, he laid siege 
to Acre ; but the pacha was encouraged by the gallantry of sir 
Sidney Smith and his English sailors and marines, to make so despe- 
rate a resistance, that the French were forced to retreat with shame, 
May 1799. Napoleon afterwards returned to France, leaving the 
command to general Kl^ber, who was assassinated by a Moslem 
fanatic (June 1800), and succeeded by a renegade Frenchman who 
called himself AhdaUa Menou, The landing of Ahereromhie and the 
English, March 1801, and the victory which they gained near Alex- 
andria, put an end to the hopes of the French ; and the capitulation 
of Menou at Alexandria, Sept. 1801, finally restored Egypt to the 
Turks. — During the siege, general Hutckiimn cut the embankment 
of the canal of Alexandria, and by letting the waters of the sea into 
lake Mareotis, ruined a fruitful district, and utterly destroyed the 
labour of ages. 
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One of his provinces, the governors revolted ; in Arabia, 
the fanatic Wahabites ' spread terror and confusion, plun- 
dering the holy cities of Mecca and Medina, and violating 
the very tomb of the prophet ; Albania was restless ; and in 
Servia and Bosnia, the oppressed Christians rose in arms 
under their chieftain, Czerni George^ and defied every 
attempt of the Turks to put them down. The whole 
fabric of Ottoman dominion had now fallen into decay and 
decrepitude ; hardly a shadow remained of the gi'eatness 
which had passed aw^y ! And to complete the measure of 
its degradation, when (in 1807) France and Russia were 
arrayed as leading powers against each other, the Sub- 
lime Porte," as the court of Constantinople is still called, 
was looked upon as a mere make-weight in the balance 
of Europe ; and bullied by both parties, it was overawed 
and helpless, and knew not what to do. The subser- 
viency of Selim to the policy of France*, when the star 
of Napoleon was in the ascendent, at length called forth 
the open hostility of Alexander of Russia, whose troops 
overran Moldavia, Bessarabia, and Wallachia, Nov. 1806 ; 
and of the English, who sent a large squadron under vice- 

* Abdul Wahab, the Socinus of Islamism, taught mere deism ; 
redaced man's daty as a religious being to prayer and good works ; 
abolished pilgrimages^ ablutions, and all religious ceremonies. His 
successors, during the seventeenth century, had established them- 
selves at Derayeh in Arabia, whence 20,000 fanatics once sallied 
forth to plunder the far-famed shrine of Hassan in Kerbeleh in 
Persia. 

' General Sdxutiani, the French envoy, had required the exclusion 
of Russian ships, laden with the means of hostility, from the entrance 
of the sea of Marmora ; he had also prevailed on the sultan not to 
renew the alliance with England. Yet the dread of a war had in- 
duced Selim to make tardy concessions, and even to reinstate the 
hospodars of Wallachia and Moldavia, whom, at Sebastiani's insti- 
gation^ he had deposed ; and when he found himself driven by the 
aggressions of Alexander to take up arms, the Russian ambassador was 
not sent to the Seven Towers, as had hitherto been always done. 
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jidmiral sir John Duckworth^ to threaten Constantinople 
and intimidate the sultan. Duckworth forced the passage 
of the Dardanelles, Feb. 1807 ; but instead of striking a 
decisive blow at once, he anchored at about eight miles 
from the imperial city, and by allowing the Turks to nego- 
tiate, gave them time for defence : so that when their bat- 
teries were armed and manned, and their numerous ships 
of war brought out in readiness, they rejected his haughty 
terms, and he found himself obliged to sail back through 
the straits, at much risk and with some loss. In the mean 
while, the Russians had greatly strengthened the Servians, 
who, afler taking Belgrade and other places, had now en- 
tered into Bulgaria ; and a fresh expedition was planned 
by the English against Egypt, in which Duckworth was 
ordered to co-operate*. But though major-general Fraser 
landed with a small detachment from Sicily, — less than 
'five thousand men were thought enough for the conquest 
of Egypt, — and got possession of Alexandria, March 1807, 
an attack on Rosetta proved a failure ; and at the end of 
six months, the invaders were forced to evacuate the 
country by Mehemet Ali, a bold and crafty Albanian, who 
had become vice-roy in spite of the sultan. 

Ere yet this last affair was ended, Selim III. had ceased 
to reign. A rebellion of the Janizaries, caused by his 
training a large body of men in the improved military disci- 
pline of Christian Europe ^ forced him to resign in favour 

^ Though the grand-vizir had treacherously entrapped and mur- 
dered several of the beys at Aboukir in 1801, two successive Turkish 
pachas had found it no easy matter to govern Egypt. During these 
dissensions between the pachas and the Mamelukes, Mehemet Ali, of 
Cavalla, in Albania (who had been a tax gatherer, soldier, and tobacco 
merchant), rose to power ; who, in J 805, got his Albanian troops to 
proclaim him vice-roy or pacha. 

* The wise Mufti (or great doctor of the law) had been intimidated 
to decide, that a prince who had brought in the customs of infidels, 
and had reigned seven years without having had children^ was unfit 
to reign. 
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of his cousin Mdstapha IV., Abdul Hamid's son, May 
1807 ; soon after which an armistice was made with the 
Servians, and also with the Russians, whose fleet had 
gained a great victory off Lemnos in the beginning of July. 
A counter revolution took place, July 1808, when Musta^ 
pha Bairactar, an energetic partisan of the new system, 
marched to Constantinople and deposed Mustapha IV., 
who had now tried in vain to save his crown by the murder 
of Selim. 

A. D. 1808. Mahmud II. Death of Bairactar. 

1809. Peace with Great Britain. War with Russia resumed. 
1812. Peace of Bucharest. 

1821. Insurrection of Ypsilanti in Moldavia. Revolt of the 

Greeks in the Morea and in the islands. 

1822. Ali Pacha killed at Janina. Massacre of Scio. Persian 

war (ends 1823). 

1825. Ibrahim Pacha takes Navarino and besieges Misso- 

longhi. 

1826. Fall of Missolonghi. Revolt of the Janizaries. 

1827. Treaty of London ; Battle of Navarino, 

1828. Russia declares war. Ibrahim evacuates the Morea. 

The Russians retreat from Shumla. 

1829. Successes of the Russians in Armenia. The Russians 

force the Balkan. Peace of Adrianople. 

Mahmud XL, the half-brother of the fallen sultan, was 
placed on the throne; and Bairactar, raised to the high 
office of grand vizir, now endeavoured to carry out his 
plans for the restoration of the old glory of the Ottoman 
empire. His patriotism cost him his life. An outbreak 
of the Janizaries and of the bigoted populace, Nov. 1808, 
drove him in his despair to strangle Mustapha and his 
mother ; and to set fire to a mass of gunpowder, and blow 
himself up, together with a number of his friends and foes. 
Seven days of dreadful commotion followed, during which 
Mahmud himself was only spared, because he was now the 
last of the race of Athman. 
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In the following year, peace was made with England ; 
but the war with Russia was renewed. The Turks dis- 
played much bravery in the contest: yet the advantage 
was on the side of the Russians, who, when peace was 
signed at Bucharest, May 1812, were left in possession of 
a third of Moldavia, as far as the Pruth, of Choczim, Ben- 
der, Ismail, and of the whole of Bessarabia. An amnesty 
was also granted to the Servians. 

The decay of the power of their Ottoman masters had given 
hopes to the oppressed Greeks, that the day of their deliverance 
from bondage was not far distant ; and for some time, they 
had been watching for an opportunity to throw off the yoke. 
In the year 1821, they set to work in earnest. An attempt 
of Alexander Ypsilanti, whose father had been hospodar of 
Moldavia, to raise a rebellion in Moldavia and Wallachia, 
was indeed put down; but though Mahmud ordered the 
Greek population to be disarmed, and tried to strike terror 
into the malcontents by wholesale massacres, and by hang- 
ing the patriarch and other bishops at their own church- 
doors, the insurrection spread like flame in the Morea and 
in the islands. In the following year, the Turks were 
embarrassed by a war with Persia, which, however, was 
quickly terminated without loss ; and by the troubles in 
Albania, where Alt Pacha still set them at defiance. Ali 
perished at Janina, Feb. 1822 ; and to the consternation of 
the Greek patriots, the Turkish fleet sailed to Scio, and 
the whole island was savagely wasted by fire and sword, 
25,000 persons of both sexes being killed, and 30,000 
vromen and children dragged away into slavery. The 
struggle now became war to the knife ; and on the whole, 
the Greeks had the best of it, particularly at sea, notwith- 
standing the jealousies and self-seeking of their leaders. 
The religious feelings and the classical associations of 
Europe, were, of course, enlisted on the side of the cross 
against the crescent, and of the Hellenes against the Bar- 
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barians*; yet the great Christian powers kept aloof, 
whereas the sultan got aid from Mehemet Ali his almost 
independent vassal, whose step-son, Ibrahim Pacha, came 
with an army of 14,000 well trained soldiers, and with 
a highly efficient fleet, to crush the revolt. Ibrahim landed 
in the Morea ; took Navarino, Feb. 1825 ; and invested 
Missolonghi, which desperately held out, but fell after a 
twelvemonth's siege, April 1826: his troops also fright- 
fully devastated the whole country. Shortly afterwards, 
the sultan having decreed that the Ottoman army should be 
trained in the European system, the Janizaries at Constan- 
tinople rose for the last time against their sovereign, June 
1826. Mahmud boldly faced the storm ; the disorderly 
masses were swept down by the guns of Hussein Pacha, 
and a proclamation dissolved the corps for ever. 

The ruin of the trade of the Levant, and the horrible 
outrages perpetrated in the Morea, at length called forth 
the interference of the Christian states. Russia, France, 
and England agreed in the treaty of London, July 1827, 

* Among the volunteers who came to aid the Greeks, was the 
poet, lord Byron ; who took 500 men into his pay, and laboured, but 
with little success, to reconcile the feuds of the Greek chieftains. A 
fever unhappily ended his career at Missolonghi, April 1824. 

' Mehemet Ali, when commanded to attack the Wahabites (who 
were eventually overpowered, after a series of struggles which ex- 
tended over several years, by his adopted son, Ibrahim Pacha), had 
strengthened himself at home by the treacherous murder of the 
Mamelukes, March 1811 ; yet he well nigh lost his life, Aug. 1815, 
in a mutiny caused by his attempt to introduce European tactics into 
his army. Though he yielded to the storm, he did not lose sight of 
his favorite scheme. In 1820, 20,000 blacks, carried off from Sen- 
naar and Ispahan by his son Ismail, were disciplined : of these, all 
but 3000 soon died home-sick. Finding that this did not answer, he 
made forced levies from the Fellahs or Arab peasants of Egypt, and 
with the aid of French skill soon formed a respectable army. He 
was equally energetic and successful in his efforts to create a 
navy. 
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that Greece should have a qualified independence under 
the sovereignty of Turkey ; and a combined fleet was sent 
out, which, on the refusal of the sultan * to submit to dicta- 
tion, blockaded the Turkish and Egyptian ships in the 
harbour of Navarino. The breach of an armistice to whidi' # 
Ibrahim Pacha had consented, brought on a collision be- 
tween the hostile armaments ; and sir Edward Codrington 
and the allies, though not without heavy loss, in a battle 
almost worthy of being named with Lepanto, utterly de- 
stroyed the navy of the infidels, Oct. 1827. In a few 
months, an army arrived from France to complete the work 
which had been so well begun ; and before the end of the 
following year, Ibrahim and the Turks had evacuated the 
Morea, and Greece was free. 

But the sultan, who found that France and England 
were affrighted at their own success and jealous of the 
ambition of their northern ally, had still refused to accede 
to the treaty. War was declared against him by Russia, 
April 1828 ; whose armies, though successful in Asia, won 
little glory in their first campaign : Warna (of which the 
garrison was mutinous) was at last surrendered; but Shum- 
lah was so well defended by Hussein Pacha, Oct. 1828, 
that the assailants retreated, and abandoning the siege of 
Silistria, hastened to recross the Danube. In the next 
campaign, Turkey was brought to the brink of ruin. When 
Silistria was again besieged, Redshid Pacha, the grand 
vizir, after fighting two fierce battles, was unable to relieve 
it; and though he had strongly entrenched himself at 
Shumlah, his position was skilfully masked by part of the 
army of Diebiischy the new Russian commander, while the 
rest forced the passes of the Balkan, and penetrated into 
the very heart of the empire. Redshid, on hearing of this 

* He was encouraged to do so by the Austrians ; who wished ill to 
the Greeks, as they feared that this example of rebelling would be 
folbwed by their discontented Italian subjects. 
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movement, broke up in alarm and marched to Selimno : 
there he was attacked by Diebitsch, and his disheartened 
soldiers fled at once, like sheep, leaving arms and baggage 
on the field, Aug. 1829. Without even a show of resist- 
ance, Adrianople opened its gates to the conquerors ; and 
thither plenipotentiaries were quickly sent by the trembling 
sultan, whose generals had also been lately overpowered 
by the Russians in Armenia, so that his discomfiture was 
complete. At the Peace of Adrianople, Sept. 1829, the 
Russians gave back the conquests which they could hardly 
have kept or increased without kindling an European war : 
but Moldavia and Wallachia came henceforth under their 
control, being released from all dependence on the Porte 
beyond the payment of a yearly tribute ; and the conditions 
granted to the Servians, some years before, were to be 
ratified. Greece was likewise to become an independent 
state. 

1831. War with Mehemet Ali; Ibr&him invades Syria. 

1832. Ibrahim takes Acre and oyerruns Syria. Battle of 

Koniah. 

1833. Russia aids the Porte. Treaty of Unkiar-Skelessi. 
1836. Revolt of Bosnia. 

1838. Aden ceded to Britain. Extensive Reforms. 

1839. Second War with Mehemet Ali ; Battle of Nejib.— 

Abdul Mejid succeeds Mahmud. The Capitan Pacha 
betrays the Turkish fleet Interposition of the Five 
Powers. 

1840. Operations at Beyrout ; Defeat of Ibrahim. Bombard- 

ment of Acre. 

1841. Peace with Egypt. 

Mahmud now sought — though not always judiciously — 
to breathe fresh life into the worn-out institutions of his 
empire, by adopting, not only the arts and improvements, 
but even the dress and manners of the Christian nations'. 



ig an outward civilization, he still further weakened that 
It which was akeady &8t decaying. Mahometan zeal 
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He was, however, again brought into danger, owing to the 
rebellion of Mehemet Ali, who had been trying to seize 
upon Syria. Ibrahim had begun the contest, Dec. 1831, 
by laying siege to Acre, which was stormed after a gallant 
defence of nearly six months ; he then put to flight two 
Turkish armies, and entered Damascus, Aleppo, and An- 
doch in triumph ; and by gaining the decisive battle of 
Koniah, in which Redshid was wounded and taken prisoner, 
Dec. 1832, he subdued a great part of Asia Minor, and 
threatened Constantinople itself. But Russia stepped 
forth in the new character of the friend of Turkey ; her 
soldiers and her ships hastened to the safeguard of the en- 
dangered city, the queen of the Bosphorus ; Ibrahim saw 
that his career was checked, April 1833, and he agreed to 
retreat. By an amnesty" proclaimed in the beginning of 
May, the government of Candia with a large portion of 
Syria, in addition to the vice-royalty of Egypt, was yielded 
to Mehemet Ali^ ; and at their camp at Unkiar Skelessi, 
near Constantinople, the Russians concluded a treaty of 
close alliance with the sultan, by which the Dardanelles 
were opened to their ships of war, but closed to those of 
all other nations. Thus the Black Sea became a Russian 
lake. 

The peace which a foreign enemy had thus made, did not 
last many years ^. About a month before the death of the 

bad lost its vigour, and nothing was found to supply its place but 
that worldly wisdom of infidelity which can only hasten the moral 
decline of nations. 

^ Damascus, Sidon, Aleppo, and Jerusalem were then thus brought 
for a time under the sway of Mehemet Ali : Ibrahim got Mecca and 
Jidda, and a district in Asia Minor. 

' During this period of comparative tranquillity, which was troubled 
by revolts in Bosnia and elsewhere, Mahmud and Redshid, his vizir, 
effected several reforms. — A commercial treaty was also made with 
Great Britain, Aug. 1838, which now obtained the port of Aden at 
the entrance of the Red Sea. 
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energetic but ill-starred Mahmud, — he was succeeded, 
July 1839, by his son Abdul Mejid, — a second war 
broke out, and the Turks were utterly routed by Ibrahim 
at Nejib, near Aleppo. Another heavy blow was sustained 
by the youthful sultan, not many days after his accession, 
when Achmet, the capi tan- pacha, set sail and betrayed the 
fleet into the hands of the Egyptians : hatred to KhosreWy 
the new grand vizir, was the cause of this base treachery. 
The five great European nations now interposed to save 
the Ottoman empire, and for a short time hostilities were 
stayed. But Mehemet Ali refused to give up Syria ; and 
he had the sympathy of France, which withdrew from the 
other powers when it was resolved to employ force against 
him, July 1840. Aid was sent to the lawless mountain- 
tribes which in Syria had risen to shake off a yoke which 
was more galling than the old Turkish despotism'; and 
early in September, an English fleet under sir Robert Stop- 
ford, joined by an Ottoman squadron * and some Austrian 
ships, bombarded Beyrout. A force was landed, of Turks 
and British marines (these last under the able management 
of commodore Charles Napier), which co-operated with 
the insurgents, stormed Sidon, and successively discomfited 
the troops of Ibrahim himself, and of Solyman Bey, a rene- 
gade Frenchman in the Egyptian service ; and the libera- 
tion of Syria was at last completed by the abandonment of 
Acre by the enemy, after that far-famed stronghold had 
been crushed into a heap of ruins by the guns of the allied 
fleet, Nov. 1840. Alexandria was immediately threatened 
with a like fate ; on which Mehemet Ali * thought fit to 

^ The harsh rule of Mehemet Ali, and his hateful conscription, had 
stirred up revolts in Syria as early as 1834. He put them down in 
person with the most savage cruelty, but they were ever breaking 
out again. 

* The Turkish ships were commanded by an English admiral, 
Walker Bey, 

' Mehemet Ali had had the magnanimity and good sense not to 
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taegotiate. He restored the Turkish fleet, Jan. 1841 ; and 
it was decided by the Four Powers that he should yield 
up Syria and all that he possessed out of Egypt, of which 
country, however, he was to be hereditary vice-roy , having 
only to pay a fixed tribute. These terms were ratified by 
the sultan, May 1841 ; who not long afterwards consented 
to another treaty, in which France likewise took part, by 
which the Dardanelles and the Bosphorus were to be closed 
against all foreign ships of war. 



SECTION VIIL 

THE KINGDOM OF OBSECE. 

A. D. 1829. Greece independent of Turkey. 

1831. Capo d'Istria assassinated. 

1832. Otho I., king of Greece. 

While the parties to the treaty of London were offering 
the crown of the new kingdom of Greece", first to prince 
John of Saxony, and aflerwards to prince Leopold of Saxe 
Cohurg ; the government of the country was left in the 
hands of count John Capo d*Isiria, an arbitrary ruler, who 
was assassinated Oct. 1831, shortly after he had quelled a 
revolt with Russian aid. A state of anarchy ensued, which 

intempt the transmission of the Indian mails through Egypt. — The 
communication by steam with India through Egypt— begun, in spite 
of eyery sort of official discouragement, by the enterprise of the ill- 
rewarded Thomcu Wiighomy in 1835 — had become regularly esta- 
blished m 1838. 

* Besides the Morea, Negropont or Euboea, and the Cyclades, the 
modem kingdom of Greece comprises some of the country beyond the 
isthmus of Corinth, its northern boundary line being drawn from the 
gulf of Arta to the gulf of Yolo. 
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lasted until the nomination of Oiho, second son of the 
king of Bavaria, was accepted by a national assembly, 
Aug. 1832. 

A young prince, — Otho only became of age in June 
1835, — a barbarian, too, in the eyes of his subjects, who 
likewise hated his German followers, was not likely to 
find the throne of Greece a bed of roses. He has had 
his full share of the troubles and mortifications which can 
hardly fail to await the ruler of a half civilized and lawless 
people, not yet strong enough to stand alone, and therefore 
under the guardianship and dictation of foreign powers. 



PART V. 



HISTORY OF THE MIDDLE AGES/ 
SECTION I. 

OF THE BARBARIAN RACES WHICH OVERRAN EUROPE ON 
THE DECLINE, AND AFTER THE FALL OF THE WES- 
TERN EMPIRE. 

A. D. 476. Fall of the Wegtem Empire. 

Most of the present inhabitants of Europe' are of that 
great branch of the human family which has been fancifully 

' The Middle Ages are taken to comprise the period fromtheFaU of the 
Western Empire to the Invasion of Naples by Charles VIII, of France, 
It has, hovxver, been found convenient to include in this Part a few stdh 
jects which a/re on the wrge of Ancient, or of the more Modem History; 
such as the earlier achievements of the Visigoths, the conquests of Spain 
and Portugal in the Indies, and the reigns of the Portuguese kings of the 
sixteenth century, 

' The first inhabitants of Europe were nomadic races, of which 
the Laplanders and Fins are the remains : they lived on roots, herbs, 
fruits, and whatever fish or wild animals they could catch. Then 
came another people, which had settled abodes and some rude be- 
ginnings of tillage, and which spread along the sea-coast and followed 
the course of rivers and the open banks of lakes : this they did for 
the sake of hunting and fishing ; and because their cutting imple- 
ments were of stone, and they could not easily fell the numberlesa 

2nd Set, u 
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named Caucasian'. It is also to be remarked, that the 
tide of emigration which flowed westward from Asia, seems 
to have parted into two streams ; the one proceeding south 
of the Caspian through Asia Minor, across the narrow 
straits at each end of the Propontis, and the other going 
to the north of the Caspian, and making its way between 
the extremity of the Ural Mountains and the Black Sea. 
By the former of these lines, the Iberians ^ Ligurians, Pe- 

trees which made the interior of the continent to be full of forests 
and bogs. They buried their dead in the cromlechs and giant 
chambers which were formerly supposed to be Druidical. Last of all 
appeared the really agricultural races, such as the Celts and other 
Indo-European nations, which also knew the use of metals, and 
made their predecessors slaves. — The Celts and the Scandinayian 
Groths burned their dead. 

* The Caucasian race includes the Indo-European and the Semitic 
nations, of which the languages may also be classed into two distinct 
groups. The Hindoos, Persians, Medes, Armenians, Curds, and 
other Asiatic peoples are members of the Indo-European family, 
while the Syrians, Chaldeans, Jews, and Arabs are Semitic ; and 
the skulls of the whole race are oval, whereas those of the Mongolian 
race are broadfaced and pyramidal,and those of the Ethiopian narrow 
and retreating, with the jaws prominent. Mankind being originally 
of one stock, the varieties of form and colour in races are the effects 
of climate and of higher and lower degrees of civilization. Not to speak 
of the Jews, who in Europe have larger features than their eastern 
brethren ; who, in the north, have blue eyes and flaxen hair ; and 
in Cochin, have even become, in the course of ages, as black as 
jet ; there is not more difference between the skull of a European 
and that of a negro, than there is between the skull of a wild boar 
and the skull of the domesticated swine. — The idea of naming the 
grand divisions of mankind from the heights of Caucasus, the Mongo- 
lian chain of the Altai, and the Ethiopian ridges of Mount Atlas, is 
not a happy one. When the earth was all before them," men did 
not collect in high and barren tracts ; but, as Scripture itself points 
out, the cradle of nations was in fertile plains and valleys, watered 
by navigable streams like the Nile and the Euphrates. 

* The remains of the Iberians are the Basques. They call them- 
selves Eutkaldunet, and live in the mountainous districts on the con- 
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kisglans, Italians, Hellenes, Illyrians, and Thracians may 
be conjectured to have reached their settlements along the 
shores of the Mediterranean, as the Ottomans have done 
since ; and by the latter, the Celts, Cimbri, the German 
and Gothic nations, the Lettish and Slavic tribes, the 
Huns, Avars, and Magyars^ have issued forth. 

The Celts and the Cimbri are come from a kindred 
stock, and were closely connected : they have often spread 
desolation over the south and east of Europe, though at 
length they were driven into its western comers by the 
advance of the Gothic and Slavic nations. Their clans 
were governed by chieftains, whose endless divisions made 
them incapable of uniting in one common cause ; and they 

fines of France and Spain, being known as Basques and Biscayans. 
Their language has no affinity with any Indo-European tongue, and 
in structare most nearly resembles the idioms of the native American 
tribes. 

^ The Finns, Lappes, and Hungarian Magyars, are all branches 
of the savage Fennic race, known also as Ugri and Igours (the real 
Ogres of our nursery tales) : it was said to have been driven out of 
Tartary by the ancient Huns, and it is certain that it once overspread 
the north of Europe and Asia from the shores of the Baltic to the 
banks of the Obi and the Irtish. Several centuries after the Chris- 
tian era, the Finns became agricultural ; but the dwarfed and stunted 
Lappes are still a nomad people. — Gibbon has well remarked, that 
The consanguinity of the Laplanders and Hungarians would display 
the powerful energy of climate on the children of a common parent." 

• The Cimbri may be looked upon as a sort of link between the 
Celtic and the Gothic races, — ^the Cimbric Belgse have been taken 
for Germans, — ^just as the Slavic nations stand between the Grothic 
and the Tartar races. The ancient Gauls and Britons were partly 
Celts and partly Cimbri, — Brennus or Brennin (king) is a Cimbric 
title ; the Irish and the Highland Gaels (the descendants of the ori- 
ginal Scots), as well as the Manks and some of the old inhabitants of 
Spain, are Celts-; the old Picts or Caledonians, and the modem- 
Welsh, Cumbrians, Cornish men, and the people of Lower Brittany, 
are Cimbric. The Cimbri have not come from the Cimbric Cherso-^ 
nese, as was thought : there are no traces of them Vn'D^iDsnssV 
H 2 
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never attained to the highest degree of civilization. The 
Celts helieved in the transmigration of souls, and offered 
human sacrifices to their gods. In Britain, an order of 
priests arose, called Druids, who had very great influence, 
owing to the knowledge which they acquired by a course 
of oral instruction which lasted many years : their system 
also made its way into some parts of Gaul. 

The German and Gothic tribes belonged to one and the 
same race', and had similar customs and manners. They 
worshipped Woden and Thor*; and the Sun and Moon, the 
Earth and Fire were also venerated by them : their tem- 
ples were dark and ancient groves, and their rude priests 
had much authority. Their courage was heightened by 
their stedfast belief in the souPs immortality. Woden, 
or Odin, from whom our Saxon kings professed to have 
been descended, was said to delight in blood ; and the 
warrior who fell upon a heap of slaughtered foes was 
thought to have entered into the bliss of Valhalla, where 
heroes passed their time in drinking and fighting — almost 
the only occupations deemed worthy of freemen. 

Ancient Germany, beyond the Rhine, was unconquered 
by the Romans : it had no towns and villages, and being 
full of uncleared forests and undrained marshes, it was as 
cold as Canada is now. The independent tribes which 
thinly peopled it, lived chiefly by pasturage and hunting : 
for their yearly custom of re-dividing all the arable land 
was unfavourable to tillage, which (together with the care 
of the house and the cattle) was led to the management of 
women and slaves. The women were, however, treated 
with great confidence and esteem, and were remarkable 

^ In its widest extent, the Gothic race includes the Northmen and 
the Germans. To the former helong the Icehmders, Norwegians, 
Swedes, and Danes ; to the Teutonic branch, the Germans, Goths, 
and Saxons. 

* Thor was the god of thunder. 
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for their heroism The men, too, were brave, chaste, and 
hospitable ; but in time of peace, they were dreadfully 
given to deep gaming and hard drinking. Kings chosen 
out of particular families, and leaders raised by merit above 
their fellows, ruled with a power which was limited by the 
free voice of the assembly of the nation^; and chieftains of 
distinguished enterprise would gather round them a cluster 
of gallant youths, who subsisted on their liberality, and 
were devoted to the furtherance of their glory. In battle, 
the onset of the barbarian warriors was terrible ; and though 
their valour was long neutralised by the rudeness of their 
arms and their want of discipline, their wars against the 
Roman taught them the necessity of a better system, and 
thus made them invincible ^. 

The Slavic* nations, the ancient Sarmatians and Venedi 
(Wends), were similar to these in many respects ; but they 
had far less stability of character, being lively and imita- 
tive, and they did not readily unite together. In war, they 
were fond of skulking in ambush, and they used poisoned 
arrows *. 

• When, in battle, the Germans were driven back to the barricade 
of cars or waggons which sheltered their wives and children, these 
would help them to the last gasp. 

^ All important matters were discussed in the assembly, which 
also elected kings and chieftains, and tried criminals. Young men 
were brought into it and solemnly invested with arms, which ori- 
ginally consisted of a short spear (framea) and a painted wooden 
shield. 

' By employing barbarians in their service, the degenerate Romans 
incautiously gave them opportunities of learning their system. 

» The name Slavonian or Sdavonian is commonly derived from 
Slava (glory) ; but more probably from Slovo (word or speech), in 
opposition to Niemetz (dumb) and Niem (foreign). Slavanski (Slavic) 
and Slavianin (Slavonian) were originally written Slovanski, Slo- 
vianin. 

* They fought nearly naked ; but some of them had shields. Be- 
sides poisoned arrows and spears, they used a lon^ xo^e ^ 

H 3 
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The Goths (or East Germans). 

A.D. 251. Decius slain by the Goths. 

262. The Groths ravage Greece and Asia Minor. 

270. Claudius repels the GU)ths. 

376. The Huns break up the empire of the Goths. 

The Goths were commonly believed to have emigrated 
from Scandinavia into the country, on the opposite shore of 
the Baltic, now called Prussia ; and to have again removed 
from thence into the Ukraine. The Icelandic tradition, 
however, that they came from the South into the North, 
and that only a portion of them have reached so far as 
Sweden, seems to be much more likely than the other; 
though indeed the question cannot be decided. At all 
events, a great Gothic power had grown up in the south- 
east of Europe before the middle of the third century ; 
when the territories of Rome were invaded, partly by land 
through Dacia,* and partly in skiffs across the Black Sea, 
and the emperor Decius was slain, and the most thriving 
cities on the coasts of Asia Minor were repeatedly ra- 
vaged The victories of Flavins Claudius, Aurelian, and 
Probus, checked the destructive career of the Goths ; yet dan- 
gerous wars would every now and then break out, especially 
in the reigns of Constantine the Great and Valens. The 
whole race was divided into three nations, the Ostrogoths, 

running noose to entangle their enemies : they would sometimes 
lurk under water, drawing their breath through a hollow cane. 
They had the eastern custom of burning widows. 

The SUvonians, though rather less than the Germans in height, 
were tall and strong. They were anciently rather red. The Germans 
bad yellow or red hair, and blue eyes ; and the Celts had flaxen hair, 
while the Cimbri were more inclined to red. In the course of ages, 
these characteristics have been much obliterated. 

^ On one occasion, they even plundered the whole of Achaia, and 
burned Corinth, Argos, and Athens, a.d. 262. 
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Visigoths, and Gepidae of which the last was the least 
important ; and under Hermanric who is said to have 
begun his conquests at the age of fourscore, and to have 
compelled the chiefs of the Visigoths to content themselves 
with the title of Judges, a mighty kingdom was established, 
which extended from the Baltic to the Danube and the 
Black Sea. This empire, to which a number of Slavonian 
tribes were also subject, was suddenly overthrown by the 
Huns, A.D. 376. 

A.D. 376. Yalens allows the Visigoths to settle in Thrace. 
378. Battle of Adrianople. 
382. The Visigoths submit to Theodosiua. 

395. Theodosius dies. The Visigoths revolt under Alaric. 

396. Second expedition of Stilicho against Alaric. 

402. Alaric invades Italy. 

403. Battle of Pollentia ; Alaric retreats. 
408. Death of Stilicho. Alaric invades Italy. 

410. Alaric sacks Rome. Death of Alarie. Adolphus. 
412. Adolphus makes peace with Honorius, and enters GrauL 

414. Adolphus passes into Spain. 

415. Adolphus murdered. Sigeric. Wallia. 

418. Aquitaine is ceded to the Visigoths. Theodoric I. reigns 

at Thoulouse. 
439. Theodoric I. defeats Litorios. 

451. Theodoric I, dain at the BatUe of (Mlons, Torismond. 

452. Theodoric II. 

456. Theodoric defeats Rechiarius. 

459. Majorian defeats Theodoric at Aries. 

462. Narbonne taken. 

463. ^gidius defeats Theodoric near Orleans (dies 464). 
465. Theodoric II. assassinated. Euric. 

475. Euric gains Auvergne ; conquers most of Spain, 477 ; 

and the whole of Provence, 480. 
485. Alaric II. 

• That is to say, into East Goths, West Goths, and Loiterers (as the 
Grepidse were called, from being behind the rest). 

' Niebuhr deems Hermanric to have lived much earlier than the 
times of Valens. 

H 4 
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A.D. 507. AlaricILdMnattheB<aUeofV(mgli,orPoiHen. 

508. The Franks conquer most of aouthem Gaul. Theodoric 

the Ostrogoth rules the Vbigothic kingdom. 
526. Amahiric, king of the Visigoths, reigns at Narbonne. 

— Provence ceded to the Ostrogoths. 
531. Death of Amalaric. 

The Visigoths, in their distress, besought the eastern 
emperor Valens to harbour them on his side of the Danube ; 
and they hastened in skiffs and on rafls across the river, it 
being agreed that they should give up their arms, and be 
dispersed throughout the empire. But the corrupt offi- 
cials of Valens were bribed to let them keep their arms : 
they also scantily supplied the markets, that they might ex- 
tort famine prices from the starving barbarians, whom they 
left together in large masses, instead of quickly passing 
them on to their destined settlements. At last, the en- 
raged Visigoths suddenly revolted, and headed by Fritigerny 
one of their two judges, overran Moesia and Thrace, laying 
waste the open country : they were joined by a large body 
of Ostrogoths, and even by some hordes of Huns and 
Alans. Valens had the folly to withstand this vast host 
single-handed, instead of waiting for his colleague Gratian^ 
of whose recent success against the Alemanni he was 
somewhat jealous; and at Adrianople, two-thirds of his 
army were killed, and he himself lost his life, Aug. 378 
The conquerors were, however, checked by the valour and 
the policy of his great successor Theodosius ; who, in a 
few years, broke up their union, and made them yield to 
his supremacy and become paid auxiliaries. They were 
settled in Moesia and Northern Illyricum, of which the 
towns still remained Roman'. 

After the death of Theodosius, Jan. 395, the discon- 
tinuance of the subsidy roused the indignation of the Visi- 

* He fled to a hut, which the enemy set on fire. 
' Their Ostrogothic allies, who continued the war and were de- 
feated A.D. 386, obtained settlements in Aua Minor. 
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goths. They again broke out in revolt, and under tbeir 
leader Alaric, who bad distinguished bimself in tbe late 
emperor's service, penetrated into southern Greece, which 
they ruthlessly ravaged ; and though they were defeated 
by StilichOf the general of Honorius and the ally of the 
Eastern Empire, they got across the narrow sea to Rhiuro, 
and escaped with their booty into Epirus. Alaric after- 
wards leagued himself with Arcadius, the emperor whom he 
had attacked, and was appointed master-general {magister 
militum) of Illyricum : he was also elected king of the 
Visigoths, and was even enabled by the ungrateful Greeks 
to arm his followers for an expedition against Honorius. 
Yet, when he invaded Italy and was on the point of getting 
Honorius into his power ^, he was foiled by Stilicho, who 
won a great battle near Pollentia on Easter Sunday, March 
403 ; and after ahother defeat at Verona, he retreated to 
Illyricum. The tidings that Stilicho had been basely mur- 
dered, Aug. 408, eventually encouraged him again to ad- 
vance. Twice did he now lay siege to Rome, which 
Honorius, who trusted for safety to the marshes round 
Ravenna, dared not relieve : — a heavy ransom saved the 
helpless city, when plague and hunger had brought it down 
to a frightful state of wretchedness^; and when again en-^ 
dangered, its only resource was abject submission. The 
weak Honorius likewise tried to make terms for himself ; 
but on the slightest gleam of hope, he displayed such faith- 
lessness that Alaric returned in fury, and sat down, for a 
third time, before the walls of Rome. Treachery opened 
the Salarian gate, in the night, to the Barbarians, Aug. 24th, 

10 Honorius, the brother of Arcadius, had mherited the Western 
Empire. 

1 The frightened emperor had fled from Milan, and had been 
hemmed in by the Goths and besieged at Asta. 

2 When threatened with the despair of a numerous population, if 
he -would not grant better terms, AUric coolly answered, that The 
thicker the hay, the easier it is mowed." 
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410; and though litde blood was shed', the city l/tras 
cruelly sacked and part of it set on fire, a crowd of un- 
happy prisoners being carried away and sold for slaves. 
Alaric did not live much longer. He died at Consentia, 
and was buried in the river Busentinus, from the bed of 
which the waters had been drained ofiP by the labour of 
captives, who were slain as soon as the stream was turned 
back again to flow over his grave. And thus no degene- 
rate Roman could disturb his resting-place. 

Adolphus, or Athaulph, his brother-in-law and suc- 
cessor, made peace with Honorius (whose captive sister 
Placidia he also married^), and withdrew into Gaul, a.d. 
412. Though repulsed by count Boniface from Marseilles, 
being at first a questionable ally of the Romans ; he got 
possession of most of modem Languedoc, and not only 
supported the authority of Honorius if^ainst the Gallic 
usurpers, but engaged to wage war with the barbarian in- 
vaders of Spain, a.d. 414. He surprised Barcelona, and 
was making rapid progress in his undertaking, when he 
fell by the hand of an assassin, Aug. 415. Seven days 
ended the life and reign of Sinoeric, who had seized the 
throne, and murdered the royal children ; and the brother- 
in-law of Adolphus, the valiant Wallia, was chosen king ; 
who drove the Vandals, Alans, and Sueves into Gallicia 
and Lusitania, and restored to the Romans most of his con- 

' The Groths were not altogether uncivilized. They were also 
heretic Christians, and spared the Churches when they sacked the 
city. They had been first converted by UlphUat, a bishop who, 
besides preaching the Grospel to his countrymen, translated the Holy 
Scripture into their language ; except the books of Samuel and Kings, 
which he thought would inflame their love of war. Though neither 
he nor the Goths held the Son of God to be a creature, they leaned 
towards the Arians and joined their communion. 

* He did not publicly marry her until the year 414, owing to the 
unwillingness of Honorius. He had previously divorced his first 
wife, the sister of Alaric. 
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quests, except Catalonia, Aquitaine (from Thoulouse to the 
sea), being also ceded to him by treaty, a.d. 418. Thou- 
louse now became the capital of the Visigoths. 

Wallia having died soon after his return to Gaul, the 
choice of the Visigoths fell on Theodoric I., a prince who 
was alternately the friend and foe of the Romans. This 
son of the great Alaric was foiled by the celebrated jEtius, 
when he wanted to get possession of Aries, a.d. 425 ; and 
by count Litorius, in another war, when he had nearly re- 
duced Narbonne : yet at the end of about ten years more, 
when Litorius rashly attacked Thoulouse, a.d. 439, he fell 
upon him, took him prisoner, and was able to conclude a 
lasting peace with the Romans, by which he gained the 
narrow strip of coast, from the mouth of the Rhone to the 
Pyrenees, subsequently called Septimania. He eventually 
aided £tius to repel the Huns ^, and was killed at the 
bloody fight on the plains of Chalons, Sept. 451. His 
son, the gallant Torismund, who had retrieved the day 
when it was well-nigh lost, was murdered, in the second 
year of his reign, by his brother Theodoric II. ; who like- 
wise overpowered his restless brother-in-law Rechiarius*, 
king of the Sueves, Oct. 456, and conquered most of his 
territories. This able prince also attacked the Romans, 
but was obliged by the emperor Majorian to raise the siege 
of Aries : in a later war, he gained Narbonne by treachery ; 
and though he was once vanquished by count Mgidius^ 
the master-general of Gaul, the seasonable death of that 
powerful chieftain removed every obstacle from his way. 

The fratricide Theodoric II. was killed in his turn, 

^ Theodoric's daughter had married Hunneric, the son of Genseric, 
king of the Vandals. Her savage father-in-law cut off her nose and 
sent her home ; and, that Theodoric might have no leisure to revenge 
himself by invading Africa, he stirred up Attila, kmg of the Huns, to 
invade Gaul. 

* Rechiarius had manied a daughter of Theodoric 1. 
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Aug. 465, by his brother Euric, a king who committed 
the laws of the Visigoths to writing'. Euric, following in 
the track of his predecessor, advanced his frontiers to the 
Loire and to the Rhone, and also subdued Auvergne, 
Spain (with the exception of Gallicia), and the whole of 
Provence ; but, being a bigoted Arian, he dealt so harshly 
with the Catholics^, that he became hated by the natives of 
southern Gaul. The same ill-judged policy brought on 
the ruin of Alaric II., who had succeeded his father 
towards the close of the year 485 ; for it encouraged Clovis, 
the king of the Franks, to come forth and invade his do- 
minions as the champion of the true faith. Alaric, who, 
but for the impatience of his soldiers, would have waited 
for the support of the Ostrogoths, was defeated and slain 
at Vougle, near Poitiers, July 507 ; and in less than a 
twelvemonth, Thoulouse was entered by the Franks, who 
would soon have carried every thing before them, had they 
not been withstood by the generals of the great Ostrogoth 
TheodoriCf whose illegitimate daughter (Theodogotha) the 
fallen king had married'. As it was, Septimania was all 
that was left to the Visigoths in France, Aquitaine being 

7 The barbarians commonly allowed their conquered subjects to 
retain the Roman or oivU law ; but they themselves were only bound 
by their unwritten customs, which grew up into what was called the 
common law. 

" Catholic is invariably used in this history in its ancient and cor- 
rect sense of orthodox, in opposition to Heretic. To make it synony- 
mous with Papist, is most objectionable in History, as it would, of 
course, imply that the Greeks, and the other Catholic Christians of 
the fifth century, held the opinions of the modem church of Rome ; 
which all Protestants deny. 

' IhhaXy the general of Theodoric, defeated the Franks and Bur- 
gundians ; but instead of following up his success, he passed over 
into Spain in pursuit of Gesalic, a bastard son of Alaric II., whom 
the Visigoths had chosen king in preference to the boy Amalaric. 
Gesalic was beaten in a battle near Barcelona, a.d. 409, and driven to 
seek a refuge among the African Vandals ; and when he again re- 
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conquered by their enemies, and Provence being kept by 
their ally, whom they had to obey as their master until his 
death, Aug. 526 ; when his grandson Amalaric (the child 
of Alaric II. and Theodogotha), who had now come to 
man's estate, recovered that regal power of which he had 
only enjoyed the outward honours, and was enthroned at 
Narbonne. His bigotry led him to ill-treat his Catholic 
wife Clotilda, the daughter of Clovis : she sent her veil, 
stained with blood from a blow on the face which her un- 
manly husband had given her, to her brother Childeric; 
who marched to her rescue, routed the army of Amala- 
ric, ravaged Septimania, and pillaged Narbonne. Amalaric 
fled in the meanwhile to Barcelona, where he lost his life 
in a tumult, Dec. 531. 

A. D. 531. Theudes reigns at Barcelona. 
554. Athanagild reigns at Toledo. 
567. Liuva I. reigns at Narbonne. 
572. Leovigild reigns alone at Toledo. 

585. Hermanigild put to death. The Sueves conquered. 

586. Recared I. succeeds Leovigild. 
589. The Visigoths renounce Arianism. 
623. Suintila expels the Greeks from Spain. 
672. Death of Recuisint. Wamba. 

680. Wamba deposed. Erviga. 

710. Wittiza deposed. Roderic. 

711. Battle ofXeres; fall of the Visigothic kingdom. 

Theudes, who had formerly been the guardian of Amal- 
aric and was now chosen king, removed the seat of govern- 
ment into Spain; and under him and his successors', 
Barcelona, Merida, and then Toledo*, became the capital of 

turned to recover his crown, he was overpowered and put to death, 
A.D. 411. 

1 From Theudes to Roderic, twenty-three kings reigned. Only 
one, Liuva I., the brother of Leovigild, resided at Narbonne. 

' Toledo was made the capital by Athanaqild, who, in the civil 
war by which he gained the throne, called in the aid of «&sXectv 
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the Visigoths. Braga was taken, and the kingdom of the 
Sueves finally overthrown, a.d. 485, by the valiant Leovi- 
QILD, who had also vanquished and put to death his own 
son Hermenigildf — a prince who had been led by his wife 
Irgundis of Soissons to renounce Arianism, and had rebelled 
against him. But his other son Recared, who ascended 
the throne in the following year, likewise embraced the 
Catholic faith, and soon induced his subjects to establish 
it as the religion of the country, a.d. 589. This tended to 
unite the Visigoths with the conquered races in Spain ; and 
in less than sixty years, the common law was revised, and 
made to extend to every individual of the nation without 
distinction of origin. The Jews, however, were cruelly 
persecuted. 

The manners of the Spanish Visigoths were barbarous. 
After the failure of the line of Alaric, the throne became 
almost purely elective : nearly all the kings were either 
murdered or deposed; and though the nation was never 
broken up by partition on the death of a prince, it was 
always distracted by civil wars. The prelates had great 
influence. In the reign of Recuisint, who died Sept. 672, 
they and the palatines (or chief officers of state) obtained 
the sole right of choosing the sovereign, whose power was 
also to be greatly limited ; and they insisted on the resig- 
nation of the next monarch, the warlike Wamba, because 
he had been clothed in a monkish habit, when half dead 
from the effects of poison, given him by the ambitious 

emperor Justinian, and was obliged to cede to him much of the coast 
along the Mediterranean. Leovigild and other kings recovered part 
of this territory ; but the Greeks were not driven out until the reign 
of SuiNTiLA, tlie first Visigothic king of all Spain, a.d. 623. Athani- 
gild was the father of the famous Brunechild, by GoismtUKay who 
afterwards married Leovigild. It was Groisvintha*s persecution of 
her grandchild and step-daughter, the beautiful Irgundis (the daugh- 
ter of Brunechild), which is said to have provoked Hermenigild to 
j^beilioo. 
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count Ervioa, who was then elected in his stead, Oct. 
680. WiTTizA, the grandson of Erviga in the female line, 
and a most wicked tyrant, was dethroned by Roderic, who 
had hardly reigned a twelvemonth, when he was over- 
powered by the Saracens at Xeres, July 711, and the 
kingdom of the Visigoths destroyed. 

A. D. 453. Death of Attila ; the Ostrogoths revolt from the Huns. 
472. Theodemir succeeds Welamir. 
485. Theodoric succeeds Theodemir. 
489. Theodoric invades Italy. 

493. Fall of Odoacer. Theodario the Ostrogoth conquers Italy, 
507. Theodoric extends his rule over the Visigoths. 

524. BoethiuB is put to death. 

525. Execution of Symmachns. 

526. Nomination of pope Felix III.; Death of Theodoric^ 

Athalaric. 

534. Theodotus. 

535. Death of Amalasuntha. Belisarius conquers Sicily. 

536. Belisarius takes Naples. Theodotus deposed; Vitiges. 

Belisarius takes Rome. (Vitiges cedes Provence to 
the Franks.) 

538. Vitiges raises the siege of Rome. 

539. Retreat of the Franks. Belisarius reduces Ravenna, and 

carries away Vitiges. 

540. The Ostrogoths elect Hildibald king. 

541. Death of Hildibald. Eraric. Totila. 

543. Totila takes Naples. 

544. Belisarius opposes Totila. 
546. Totila takes Rome. 

548. Recall of Belisarius. 

549. Totila again takes Rome. 

552. Nartes defeats Totila, and retakes Rome. TeXas. 

553. Narses defeats Te'ias. 

554. Narses defeats the Franks and Alemanni, and reduces 

the Ostrogoths. 

The Ostrogoths of Pannonia, headed by Welamir and 
his valiant brothers', regained their freedom after the death 

' They were of the princely family of the AKkU, ^Vv\&\l 
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of Atdla. Welamir was succeeded by his brother Theo- 
BEMiR, and the latter by his illegitimate son Theodoric ; 
who, afler being some time a doubtful ally of the Eastern 
Empire^, undertook to invade Italy and dispossess Odoacer, 
the chief of the Heruli, by whom the last emperor of the 
West had been overthrown. Theodoric fought his way 
through the country of the Gepidae ; defeated Odoacer in 
three great battles' ; and forced him to shut himself up in 
Ravenna, where he capitulated at the end of three years. 
The two rival princes were to rule together ; an arrange- 
ment set aside in a few days by tlie murder of Odoacer at 
a banquet, and the massacre of his followers, March 493. 

The territories of Theodoric, whom the Visigoths (after 
^he fall of Alaric II., his son-in-law, at Vougle) also 
acknowledged as their lord, extended at last from Sicily to 
the Danube, from Sirmium, or Belgrade, to the coast of 
the Atlantic His government in Italy was most bene- 
ficial, even to the conquered people, although he gave one- 
third of the lands to his soldiers, to be held on condition of 
military service. Arian as he was, he was tolerant to the 
Catholics, until he was provoked to treat them with some 
harshness in retaliation for the outrages against the Arians, 
of which Justinian had been guilty ; and he was not only 

same position as that of the Balti (Alaric's house) among the Visi- 
goths. 

* In his youth, he had been a hostage at Constantinople for some 
years ; yet he could not write. 

' On the Isonzo, near the ruins of Aquileia, Aug. 489 ; on the 
Adige, near Verona, Sept. 489 ; and with the aid of the Visigoths 
(after he had suffered some loss from the treachery of one of his 
chiefs), near Pavia, on the Adda, Aug. 490. 

• He married Audejleda, the sister of Clevis, by whom he had 
Amalasuntha ; and, by a concubine, was father of Ostrogotha (the first 
wife of the Burgundian king Sigismund), and of Theodogotha, who 
married Alaric II. His sister AmcUfreda married Thrasimund, king 
Qf the Vandals, by whom^ however^ she was ill-treated. 
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Appealed to for the purpose of deciding a disputed election 
to the see of Rome, but he once actually nominated a 
Pope^. His ministers were the celebrated Cassiodoriua, 
who afterwards died a monk, and that noble genius BoC' 
thiuSf a wealthy and high-bom senator of the Anician family, 
whose famous "Consolation of Philosophy" (a work 
written in prison) was translated by king Alfred : the 
latter of these fell a victim to the suspicions of Theodoric", 
who had become cruel in his old age. The end of Theo- 
doric is said to have been hastened by remorse : he died, 
Aug. 526, and Amalaric, his grandson, recovered the terri- 
tories of the Visigoths beyond the Rhone, while Italy 
and the rest of his dominions were bequeathed to the 
child of his daughter Amalasuntha by Eutharic, a husband 
of royal race. His treasures were divided between the 
two kings. 

Athalaric, the young king of the Ostrogoths, was 
placed under the regency of his mother, who had Cassio- 
dorius for adviser. Amalasuntha sought to give her son 
an education worthy of a prince ; but she was thwarted by 
the narrow-minded prejudices of her countrymen and the 
unhappy boy was abandoned to idleness and vice. He 
died of the plague, Oct. 534; and as the laws did not 
allow the succession to pass from the lance to the distaff, 
his mother bethought herself of keeping the power in her 
hands by naming her weak cousin Theodotus^, as her 
colleague. It was not long before she found out her mis- 

' He confirmed the election of Symmctchwy and he nommated 
Fdix III. 

^ Bofe'thius was suspected of wishmg to get the aid of Justinian to 
shake off the Gothic yoke from Italy. His father-in-law, the senator 
Symmachus, deplored his death, and was quickly made to suffer in 
his turn. 

^ The Ostrogoths deemed that the child who had trembled at 
a rod would never dare to look at a sword. 

* Theodotus was the son of Theodoric's sister, Kxga&Sx^^^V| 
a Lombard chief whom she had mamed. 
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take in supposing that a fool could be easily managed ; for 
she was imprisoned in a small island of the lake of Bol-> 
sena, April 535, and strangled in a bath. 

The murdered queen of Italy was the friend of the 
emperor Justinian ; who thus had the pretext of avenging 
her wrongs, when on the eve of sending his general, Be- 
lisarius, the conqueror of the Vandals, to assert his claim 
to the ancient possessions of the Csesars. Before the end 
of the year, Belisarius had reduced Sicily ; in the following 
spring, he was already master of Calabria and Apulia, and 
had taken Naples; and even after the incapable Theo- 
dotus had been set aside by his soldiers and the warlike 
chieftain Vitioes raised upon a shield as king, Aug. 
536, he reached Rome itself, where he was welcomed by 
the Catholic population. Vitiges tried hard to regain 
the ancient capital of the world ; but after besieging Beli- 
sarius nearly thirteen months^, he was forced to desist, 
March 538. The sufferings of the times were dreadftil. 
Both parties had invited the aid of the Austrasian Franks, 
and these had answered the call by ravaging the north of 
Italy, until their ranks were thinned by disease and they 
thought it prudent to return home. Vitiges was at last 
shut up at Ravenna; and on its surrender to Belisarius, 
Dec. 539, he was carried away to Constantinople, where 
he passed the rest of his days. 

But though the kingdom founded by Theodoric had thus 
been overthrown, Belisarius had hardly left Italy, when the 
Ostrogoths beyond the Po rose and elected Hildibald, a 
nephew of the Visigoth Theudes. Hildibald was mur- 

' Theodotus, after his fall, was pursued and murdered by a man 
whom he had wronged. His rival now strengthened his title by 
marrying McUthasunthaf the daughter of Amalasuntha and Eutharic : 
he also thought fit to abandon Provence to the Franks. 

' During the siege, Belisarius deprived pope Sylverius, on a charge 
of treason, and sent him into exile, Nov. 637. Vigilius, who had 
paid a large sum to the imperial government, was chosen to the 
vacant see. 
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dered at a feast: but his brother Totila (on whom the 
choice of the nation fell, Aug. 541, when the Rugian 
Eraric had met with a like fate) recovered Naples ; 
sacked Rome, in spite of Belisarius who had been sent 
with an inadequate force to oppose him ; and established 
his rule over Italy. Yet he was at last overpowered by 
the eunuch Narses at Tagina in Tuscany, June 552 ; and 
the brave TeiaS) his successor, was likewise slain on 
the banks of the Sarnus, Oct. 553. This second victory 
was followed up by the defeat of the Franks and Ale- 
manni, who had marched to the support of the vanquished 
Ostrogoths ; and at the close of the year 554, all oppo« 
sition to Narses was given up. 

A. D. 453. Death of Attila ; the GepidsB become independent of 
the Huns. 

666. The Lombards overpower the Gepidse. 

The Gepid^, like the Ostrogoths, shook off the yoke 
of the Huns after the death of Attila, and established 
a powerful kingdom in Upper Hungary and Transylvania. 
When the Ostrogoths had been led by Theodoric into 
Italy, the provinces on the south of the Danube were 
endangered by the Gepidae, who had rushed in to occupy 
the vacant space : their progress was checked by the 
Lombards, who had lately become the allies of Justinian. 
The wars between the rival nations lasted until AlhoiUy 
the young Lombard king, bought the aid of the Avars 
with a tithe of his cattle and the promise of all the 
conquests that should be made ; at the tidings of which, 
Cunimundf the king of the Gepidae, hastened to attack 
the Lombards before their new friends could join them, 
and was slain by them in a bloody battle, a. d. 560. 
The Gepidae from henceforth ceased to be a nation : they 
were either incorporated with the Lombards *, or doomed 
to be the slaves of the Avars. 

* Alboiu married Rosamond, the daughter of the f«JLU\xVxci^« 
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The Suevic (or Middle German) Races. 

A.D. 406. Battle of Florence; death of Badagam. Gunderic and 
the Vandals cross the Rhine. 
409. The Vandals enter Spain. 

428. Genseric succeeds Gunderic. 

429. The Vandals invade Africa. 
431. Genseric defeats Boniface. 
439. Genseric takes Carthage. 
455. Gemeric Backs Rome, 

460. 468. The Vandals destroy the Roman armaments. 

477. Hunneric. 

484. Gunthamund. 

496. Thrasimund. 

523. Hilderic. 

530. Gelimer. 

533. Belisarius takes Carthage, and defeats Gelimer. 

534. Belisarius destroys the JAngdom of the Vandals in Africa. 

The Suevic races were of kindred origin with the Goths, 
and occupied the country between the Vistula, the Elbe, 
and the Danube. In the beginning of the fifth century, 
the further advance of the Huns caused great commotion 
among the Baltic tribes, and led them to unite under Ra- 
bagaise, a pagan Goth, who then reigned on the most 
northern shore of Germany : and as the Roman legions 
had been lately withdrawn from the Rhine and the Danube, 
to defend the capital itself against the Visigoths, and the 
way to the south lay temptingly open ; a swarm of heathen 
Vandals ^ Sueves, Burgundians, and Alemanni, joined by 
numbers of the Scythian Alans (a people whom the Huns 
had overpowered), and by thousands of Gothic and Sarma- 
tian adventurers, now issued forth to spread havoc over 
the Western Empire. One-third at least of this vast host, 
headed by Radagaise, rushed down from the Alps into 
Italy, in the spring of the year 406, and sweeping through 

* The Vandals soon afterwards embraced Arianism, like the 
Goths. 
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Lombardy, laid siege to Florence : Stilicho forced it back 
into the Apennines ; surrounded it with strong lines on the 
heights of Fiesole, and starved it into surrender. Rada- 
gaise was beheaded, and the remnant of his warriors sold 
for slaves. But though Italy was thus saved, the main 
body of the barbarians, whose strength was still unbroken, 
crossed the Rhine, on the last day of December', never to 
retreat again ; so that most of Gaul was now lost by the 
Romans. When that wretched country^ was thoroughly 
ravaged, the invaders (with the exception of the Burgun* 
dians) threw themselves upon Spain. 

The Vandals, led by their king Gunderic®, crossed 
the Pyrenees with the Sueves and Alans, Oct. 409, and 
devastated the Spanish peninsula. After a while, they 
settled down in their conquests ; the Vandals and Sueves 
occupying ancient Gallicia, and the Alans, Lusitania and 
the province of Carthagena: Baetica, henceforth called 
Andalusia, was seized by the Vandal Silingiy a tribe 
shortly afterwards exterminated by the Visigothic allies of 
the emperor Honorius. When the Visigoths left Spain, 
the Vandals and Sueves came forth from the entrenched 
camps into which they had been driven, and quickly re- 
covered the ground which they had lost : they also turned 
their arms against each other, a struggle in which the Van- 
dals had the advantage. Gunderic, by whom the Romans 

^ The Vandals, who led the way, had been repulsed at their first 
attempt to cross the river by the Prankish allies of the Romans, and 
their king was slain. But the Alans came to their support, and in a 
second battle the Franks were beaten. 

7 The peasants of whole districts in Gaul, goaded to fury by the 
extortions of the Roman rulers, and the ruthless pillage which they 
suffered from the barbarians, fled (as had been done in the year 284) 
into the marshes, hills, and forests, and became robbers. They were, 
on both occasions, called BcigaudcB, 

* Gunderic was the son of king Godiqiscus, who had been killed 
in the battle with the Franks before the Rhine was crossed. 
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were also ousted from the Balearic islands, died in the 
year 428, and was succeeded by his bastard brother, the 
crafty and savage Gemseric. 

Genseric, at the invitation of count Boniface (a Roman 
governor who had been unjustly recalled), passed over 
with the Vandals from Andalusia into Africa ; and being 
welcomed by the persecuted Donatists' and the discon- 
tented Moorish tribes, he devastated the unhappy Roman 
provinces from the Straits of Gibraltar to Carthage. Boni- 
face, who had repented when too late, tried in vain to 
withstand the storm which he had raised. Beaten in the 
field, he successfully held out in the fortified city of 
Hippo"; but the loss of a second battle, after he had re- 
ceived succours both from Italy and the Eastern emperor, 
made him abandon Africa in despair, a.d. 431. The 
northern coast as far as Cyrene, all indeed but Carthage 
and a few districts, fell under the power of the barbarians ; 
and when Genseric at last concluded a peace, he faithlessly 
broke it, and surprised and sacked Carthage, which became 
his capital, Dec. 439. Master of a rich and maritime 
territory, he created a navy: his fleets reduced Sardinia 
and Corsica ; ravaged Sicily ' and the shores of Italy ; and 
enabled him to undertake a piratical expedition against 
Rome, which he pillaged for fourteen days, carrying away 
an immense booty and a multitude of captives, June 455. 

* The DotiaMsts were seceders who had gone out from the Church 
m Diocletian's reign, on account of a disputed election to the see of 
Carthage. Maddened hy persecution, they had become exceedingly 
fierce and fanatical. 

1* During this siege (which began May 430, and lasted fourteen 
months), St. Augusiin, the aged bishop of Hippo, breathed his last, 
Aug. 430. He was the great opponent of the Briton Pdagiut 
(Morgan), the assertor of the extreme doctrine of free-will. 

' At one time, Sicily was nearly conquered ; but at the end of the 
century, it was possessed by the Ostrogoths, who ceded Lilybnum to 
the Vandals. 
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Two great efforts were made to crush the tyrant of the 
seas ; but owing to treachery and mismanagement, they 
came to nothing. On the first occasion (a.d. 460), Gen- 
seric, guided by intelligence from the false-hearted count 
Ricimer, came and set fire to the ill-guarded ships which 
the active emperor Majorian had collected in the bay of 
Carthagena ; and eight years afterwards, a combined ar- 
mament of the Eastern and Western Empires, which 
actually reached Africa, shamefully failed, BasiliscuSf its 
commander, being either corrupt or incapable. 

The reign of Genseric was often troubled by the outbreaks 
of his unruly followers ; nor did the bigotry with which, in 
his blind zeal for Arianism, he persecuted his native Catho- 
lic subjects, tend at all to strengthen the kingdom which he 
had founded. Still more cruel was the inglorious Hun- 
KERic, who succeeded to the throne on his father's death, 
Jan. 477^; and when a loathsome disease had ended his 
days, Dec. 484, a like policy was followed by his nephews, 
the harsh Gundimund and the accomplished Thrasimund, 
the latter of whom when dying (May 523) obliged his 
cousin, the son of Hunneric, to swear that he would never 
tolerate the Catholics. The mild Hilderic broke his 
oath, and restored peace and freedom to the African 
Church; but he wanted energy, and was deposed and 
imprisoned, Aug. 530, by his kinsman Gelimer, against 
whom the emperor Justinian quickly declared war. Beli- 
sarius landed in Africa, defeated the usurper, and entered 
Carthage unresisted, Sept. 533; another victory, in No- 
vember, broke all the remaining strength of the Vandals ; 
and in the course of the next year, Gelimer, who had fled 
into the mountain fastnesses of Numidia, yielded himself 

' Hunneric, to secure the succession to his son HUdiocU (who 
died before him), murdered his brother and most of his nephews. 
He likewise burned the Arian patriarch alive in the midst of Car- 
thage. 
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up, and was carried away to Constantinople. With him 
ended the Vandal kingdom of Africa 

A. D. 409. The Sueves enter Spain. 

429. The Sueves occupy Baetica. 

456. Rechiarius is overpowered by the Visigoth Theodoric II. 
685. The Visigoths entirely conquer the Sueves. 

The Sueves, not content with their first conquests in 
Spain, easily seized upon Andalusia when the Vandals 
had passed over into Africa. Their empire, of which 
Hermeneric was the founder, was broken to pieces when 
king Rechiarius * was overthrown, Oct. 456, by the Visi- 
goth Theodoric II. ; but out of its wrecks, a new kingdom 
started up in the north-western part of the peninsula, of 
which Braga in Portugal was the capital. The Sueves 
were conquered at last by the Visigoths, in the year 585, 
when weakened by the dissensions to which the usurpation 
of Andica had given birth. 

A. D. 245. The Burgundians are driven from the Vistula. 

407. The Burgundians, under Gundicarius, finally cross the 
Rhine. 

• 436. Gunderic succeeds Gundicarius. 
463. Chilperic and his brothers reign together. 
491. Gundibald murders Chilperic and Godemar. 

501. Gundibald murders Godegisel. 

502. Code of Gundibald les Gombettes"). 
516. Sigismund. Decline of Arianism. 

523. Sigismund overpowered by the Franks. Godemar. 
532. 534. The kingdom of Burgundy conquered by the 
Franks. 

* The Vandals, the most cruel of all German conquerors, had 
soon become indolent and luxurious. 

* Rechiarius (but according to others, Rechila, his father) was 
the first Christian king of the Sueves. Some of the later kings were 
Arians ; but the Catholic faith finally triumphed at the council of 
Braga, in the reign of Thbodomir, a. d. 563. 
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The BuROUNDiANs' had taken more kindly to tillage 
than the rest of the' Suevic races ; and, therefore, when 
they had crossed the Rhine with their king Gundicarius, 
instead of roving through Gaul, they settled themselves in 
Modern Alsatia. From thence, having become allies of 
the emperor Honorius (whose supremacy they were ready 
enough to acknowledge), they were enabled to extend 
their boundary southwards to the lake of Geneva, the 
Rhone, and the Saone^: Lyons and Geneva were their 
chief cities. On the death of Gunderic, who is said 
to have been the successor of Gundicarius the kingdom 
was ruled by his four sons, a.d. 463; and they enlarged 
it by fresh acquisitions ^, but distracted it by their feuds. 
Chilferic and Godemar drove out Gundebald : but 
the latter returned, and surprised his brothers in Vienne ; 
killed Chilperic with his own hand, beheaded his two 
sons, and drowned his wife in the Rhone ; then he set 
fire to a tower in which the unhappy Godemar had taken 
refuge, a.d. 491. About ten years afterwards, Gunde- 
bald also fell upon his brother Godegisel (owing to whose 
treachery, he had lately been reduced to pay tribute to 
Clovis, king of the Franks); besieged him in Vienne; 

' The Bargundians (whose name is deriyed from burgh or borough, 
because they lived in villages and towns) were driven by the Grejadee 
from the banks of the Vistula, in the middle of the third eentoxy ; 
and after twice invading Gaul, they had settled in the Upper Rhine, 
near the Alemanni, with whom they had constant wars. Many of 
them were smiths and carpenters, and their industry caused them to 
be looked down upon by the rest of the barbarians. And in fact, 
like the Visigoths of Aquitaiue, they seem to have gradually become 
less warlike, and thus were unable to withstand the Franks. 

^ The *'hendin " (king) Gunderic is thought by some to have been 
the same person as Gundicarius. 

^ Their kingdom comprised Burgundy and Franehe-Comt^, Switzer- 
land, Dauphin^, and part of Provence (which, however, was ceded 
to Theodoric the Ostrogoth). 

2nd Ser. i 
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and when he had got into the town, dragged him out 
of a cliurch and put him to death. As his Roman sub- 
jects were numerous and wealthy, he wisely sought to 
strengthen their attachment by a code of laws highly 
favourable to the rights of the vanquished race'; and 
though he did not himself renounce Arianism, he allowed 
his children to be brought up in the Catholic faith. But 
the reign of his son Sioismund was most disastrous. This 
prince, who is foolishly honoured as a saint, was led by 
a wicked wife to cause Sioeric, the offspring of a former 
marriage, to be strangled in his sleep, and thus lost the 
love of his people; so that when his cousin Clotilda, 
the widow of Clovis, burning to avenge the wrongs of 
her father Chilperic, of her mother and her brothers, had 
stirred up three of her sons to attack him, a.d. 523, he 
was delivered up to the victorious Franks, even though 
he had put on the garb of a monk and fled into a monas- 
tery. The next year, he and his wife and his two children 
were buried alive at the bottom of a well, at Coulmiers, by 
Chdomir, the king of Orleans : but the Burgundians had 
rallied round GcIdemar, another son of Gundibald ; Clo- 
domir himself was slain at Visironce on the Rhone, and 
at the sight of his head, which was lifted up on the point 
of a spear, the Franks retreated in dismay. The Burgundian 
kingdom, however, did not keep its independence long : it 
was again assailed by the Frankish princes, who divided it 
among themselves, a.d. 534, Godemar having been over- 
powered and taken prisoner. 

A. D. 626. The Lombards disperse the HeruU. 

The Heruli — a savage people, who were wont not only 

' These laws, known as ^'Les Gombettes," are the oldest har- 
barian code extant : the more aneient code of the Visigoths is not to 
be found. 
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to destroy widows, but even their aged parents — were 
formidable as light infantry. Their migrations are not 
easily traced. They were chiefly settled in the southern 
provinces of what was afterwards called Poland, where 
they were dispersed, in the sixth century, by the Lombards. 

A. D. 527« Hermanfred destroys his brothers. 

528. Thierry, king of Metz, attacks Hermanfred. 
630. Death of Hermanfred. The Franks eonqtier the Thu- 
ringians. 

The Thuringians (who were perhaps a branch of the 
Goths, but with a large infusion of Suevic Heruli) had,, by 
the end of the fifth century, spread from the Elbe imd the 
Unstrut to the Neckar, and had established a great king- 
dom in central Germany'. But when they conquered 
Hesse, the country of the Catti, the horrible treachery and 
cruelty with which they treated the wretched inhabitants 
awakened deep indignation among the rest of the Franks ; 
who, from henceforth, were always ready to league against 
them. On the other hand, they themselves were weakened 
by feuds, owing to the division of the kingdom between 
three brothers, Hermanfred, Berthaire, and Balde&ig 
(princes who had recently become Christians) : for Herman- 
fred was unhappily stirred up by his ambitious wife AmaU 
herga^ a niece of the Ostrogoth Theodoric, to murder Ber- 
thaire \ and to attack and destroy Balderic with the aid of 
Thierry^ king of Metz, the eldest son of Clovis. Thierry^ 
having been baulked of his share of the spoil, allied him- 
self with his brother Clothaire^ the king of Soissons, and 

' This kingdom comprised modem Sazony, Thuringia, part of 
Franconia, and the Upper Palatinate. Scheidingen on the Unstmty 
near Naumberg, was the chief residence of the kings. 

^ Berthaire's daughter, St, Radegunda, was eventually married to 
Clothaire, the king of Soissons ; who afterwards put her brother to 
death. She was allowed by her cruel and unfaithful husband to re- 
tire to Poitiers, where she founded a monastery, a.d. 644. 

I 2 
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invaded Thuringia, a.d. 528 : he gained two great battles ; 
but being unable to get Hermanfred into his power, he in- 
vited the fugitive king to a conference, gave him rich pre- 
sents, and assured him of his safety by the most solemn 
oaths. Hermanfred, while walking with Clothaire on the 
walls of Tolbiac, was suddenly hurled down from the ram- 
part ; most of his children were seized and put to death'; 
and the Thuringians were absorbed into the empire of the 
Franks, a.d. 530. The northern part of the conquered 
territory, beyond the Saal and the Unstrut, was assigned 
by the Franks to their confederates the Saxons. 

A. D. 215. Confederacy of the Alemanni. 

255. The Alemanni attack the Roman Empire. 

271. Aurelian defeats the Alemanni. 

357. Julian defeats the Alemanni at Strasburg. 

368. The Alemanni defeated in Gaal. 

496. BatUe of ToUnae f Clovis subdues the Alemanni. 

The Alemanni, or Allemans, as their name would in- 
dicate', were a mixed body, formed, in the beginning of 
the third century, by the union of various Suevic tribes 
which dwelt southward of the Maine. Their chief strength 
was in their cavalry, which was combined with light in- 
fantry. They made many unsuccessful attempts on Gaul 
and Italy*; but established themselves on both sides of 
the Upper Rhine, and spread into Vendelicia and Rhaetia. 
Their power was broken by Clovis, when they attacked 
the Franks : they were routed at Tolbiac (Ziilpich), near 
Cologne, and their king slain, a. d. 496 ; afler which they 
no longer existed as a great independent nation ^. 

' The rest escaped into Italy, with their mother, to the court of 
Theodotus, who was the brother of Amalberga. 
^ All (that is to say all kinds of) men, 

* They were defeated by Fkmut Claudiut, Aurelian, Julian (espe- 
cially at the battle of Strasburg), and Valentinian by whose 
general, Jovinus, they were also beaten in Gaul. 

' Cloyis left Alsatia and other districts to be governed by the 
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A. D. 529. The Lombards enter Pannonia. 

666, The Lombards oyerpower the Gepidse. 

568. Alboin and the Lombards invade Italy. 

569. The Lombards take Milan. 

572. Pavia surrenders. 

573. Alboin murdered. Cleph. 

575. Cleph murdered. Anarchy. 

576. Defeat of the Lombards in GanL 

586. Autharis revives the Lombard monarchy. 

590. Autharis dies. Theodolinda marries Agilulf. 

625. Theodolinda dies. 

636. Rotharis. 

643. Laws of Rotharis. 

662. Grimwald usurps thethrone (died 671). Fallof Arianisro. 

728. Luitprand (king in 712) takes Ravenna. 

729. The Greek exarch recovers Ravenna. 
744. Death of Luitprand. 

749. King Ratchis becomes a monk. Astulf. 
752. Astulf takes Ravenna. 

754. The Franks support the Pope against Astulf. 
756. The Pope again aided against Astulf. Desiderius. 
774. Pavia and Verona taken ; Fall of the Lombard kingdom. 

The Lombards, or Langobards% dwelt, in the days of 
Augustus, between the Elbe and the Oder. Towards the 
end of the fourth century, they moved southwards from the 
Baltic, overpowering several Vandal tribes in the course of 
their migration'; and about the year 529, they had en- 
tered Pannonia, and were encouraged by the emperor 
Justinian to settle on the right banks of the Danube as a 
check upon the Gepidae. When Alboin became their 
king, he made a league with the Avars and subdued the 
Gepidae, the bravest of whom, according to the custom ot 

then hereditary dukes ; but took possession of the country on botli 
sides of the Rhine, from Cologne to Mentz, afterwards called France- 
Rhenane, or Franconia. The Alemanni in Rhaetia sought the 
protection of the great Theodoric, and did not submit to the Franks 
until the Ostrogothic empire had fallen. 

• They were probably so named from the length of their beards. 

^ They defeated and dispersed the Heruli. 
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his nation, were incorporated among his troops ; but he 
gave up all bis Pannonian conquests to his allies, and set 
forth at the head of a mingled host of Lombards, Goths, 
Sarmatians, and Saxons', to invade Italy, April 568. The 
death of the warlike eunuch Narses^ at this crisis, had re- 
moved the only general who could have stopped them: 
Verona^ opened its gates ; Milan was taken after a si^ 
of five months, Sept. 569 ; and though Pavia held out 
until, at the end of three years, it was reduced by &mine, 
almost the whole of northern Italy yielded without a 
struggle. Alboin, however, did not enjoy his triumph 
long. His career was cut short, June 573, by the ven- 
geance of his wife Rosamond, to whom, in an hour of brutal 
revelry, he had once sent his horrible drinking cup, the 
skull of her father Cunimund (the vanquished king of the 
Gepidffi), filled to the brim with wine*. 

The cruel Cleph, one of the Lombard chieftains, was 
now chosen king. He also was murdered, Jan. 575 ; and 

^ There were no less than 20,000 Saxon adventurers among his 
followers. These Saxons afterwards quarrelled with the Lombards 
when they came to divide their conquests ; and after an attempt to 
seize Provence, returned to their homes on the banks of the Elbe, 
laden with booty. 

' There is a doubtful accusation against Narses of having invited 
the Lombards into Italy, when an attempt was made to supersede him 
at the close of his career. 

^ Verona, as well as Pavia, had been the residence of the great 
Theodoric ; who was called by the Germans, Dietrich (Thierry, or 
Theodoric) of Bern (Verona). 

' The faithless queen got the armour-bearer Helmichis, her para- 
mour, and a Lombard chieftain (whom she infamously beguiled), to 
murder her husband. She afterwards fled with her daughter and 
her followers to Longinui, the exarch of Ravenna ; who also became 
one of her admirers. Dreading the jealousy of her old lover, she 
now gave him a cup of poison ; but when Helmichis began to feel its 
operation, he put his dagger to her breast, and made her drain the 
rest of the draught and die with him. 
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for about ten years, the throne was in abeyance, anid the 
nation was ruled by six-and-thirty dukes. During this in- 
terval, the conquests which had likewise been made in the 
south of Italy were much extended ; yet the Lombards 
were beaten when they tried to overrun Gaul, and the 
tidings diat the Franks were ready to league with the 
Greeks against them, led them to consolidate their strength 
by restoring the monarchy. The reign of Authaeis, the 
son of Cleph, was short, but brilliant. He took the im- 
perial name of Flavins^, as a token that he claimed the 
sovereignty of Italy ; repeatedly baffled die invasions of 
the Franks and Greeks, enlarging his dominions at the ex- 
pense of the latter^; and finding that he could not put 
down the authority of the dukes, he obliged them to give 
him one-half of their revenues, and to serve him in war. 
Friuli, Spoleto, and Benevento were the most important of 
these Lombard duchies. 

On the death of Autharis, Sept. 590, at the time of the 
last inroad of the Franks, which, though successful at first, 
came to nothing, owing to the sickness which broke out 
among them ; Theodolinda, his youthful widow \ was 
already so beloved by the Lombards, that they agreed to 
elect whomsoever she should take for her second husband. 
She gave her hand to her kinsman Aoilulf, the duke 
of Turin, and prevailed upon him to embrace the Catholic 
faith ; which, aided by her influence, began also to gain 
ground among her barbarian subjects, who hitherto had 
been either pagans or Arians. A few of the later kings 

3 This was the family name of Constantiiie, and was assumed by 
his successors. 

* The Greek exarchate of Ravenna and its detached provinces of 
Rome, Naples, and Venice, were reduced by the conquests of Au- 
tharis and his immediate successors to the limits of the modem patri- 
mony of St. Peter, and a few maritime districts besides. 

^ She was the daughter of Garibald, duke of Bavaria. 
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were heretics ; but, happily for the native Italians, as well 
as the new converts, they were very tolerant. One of 
these, RoTHARis, who before his elevation had been duke 
of Brescia, reduced all the places in the north of Italy 
which still remained to the Greeks; and in the written 
laws which he was the first to give the Lombards, Nov. 
643, showed himself to have been in advance of his age. 
Arianism was finally ruined by the desertion of Grihwald, 
a duke of Benevento who usurped the throne in 662, and 
during a reign of about nine years, routed the Franks who 
had marched to restore the lawful king', and crushed the 
efforts made by the unfortunate emperor Constans II, to 
recover what his predecessors had lost. 

Troubled times now followed, until the accession of 
LuiTFRAND, June 712. This prince (the son of a king of 
Bavarian origin) was remarkable for his wise laws, and for 
his bold attempt to conquer the whole of Italy. He once 
stormed and sacked Ravenna itself (a.d. 728), and was 
fast subduing the other towns in the exarchate, the loyalty 
of which had been much weakened by their opposition to 
the emperor Leo's late edicts against image- worship'; 
when pope Gregory II. stepped in, and tore most of the 
prey out of his grasp : Orso, the duke or doge of the rising 
state of Venice, was induced to come with a powerful fleet 
to the help of the exarch Eutychius, and Ravenna was re- 
taken. Yet a reaction almost immediately ensued. Rome 
was provoked into open rebellion against the Greeks'; and 

• Pertharit» the exiled king, regained his throne after the death 
of Grimwald. 

^ The exarch Paul had been lately murdered by the populace at 
Ravenna, 

' On this occasion, Luitprand readily joined the exarch in be- 
sieging Rome, A.D. 729 ; but was prevailed upon by Gregory II. to 
raise the siege. — The first attempt of the Lombards, under Agilulf, 
to take Rome (in the days of Gregory the Great, a.d. 693), had ended 
in a similar manner. 
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though the Pope's jealousy of Lombard encroachment led 
him to seek the alliance of the Franks, the feeling was not 
shared by the rest of the disaffected cities, several of which 
readily yielded themselves up to Luitprand. That mo- 
narch eventually died in peace with the Roman see, Jan. 
744, having been prevailed upon by pope Zachary to re- 
store all that had belonged to it ; and the speedy downfall 
of his vicious nephew Hilfrakc led to the elevation of 
Ratchts, duke of FriuU, who, after a few years, resigned 
his crown and retired into a monastery, March 749, his 
wife and daughter likewise renouncing the world'. Astulf, 
his brother and successor, made himself master of Ra- 
venna, June 752, and put an end to the exarchate ; but 
when, in the pride of his success, he threatened Rome, 
pope Stephen III. twice called in the aid of king Pepin 
and the Franks, who stripped him of his conquests. He 
was killed by a fall from his horse, Dec. 756 ; and in spite 
of the efforts of the revived ambition of Ratchis, who was 
forced by the Pope to return to his cell at Mont-Casino, 
Desiderius, duke of Istria^ was chosen king. Desiderius 
was the last of the Lombard sovereigns. He became in- 
volved in a struggle with the Pope and Charlemagne (the 
son of Pepin), which ended in his being led away into 
captivity, June 774, and in the fall of his kingdom. 

A. D. 508. Theodon made duke of Bayaria by the Ostrogoths. 
537. fiavaria divided into Upper and Lower. 
588. Bavaria reunited by Tassilo I., under the supremacy of 

the Franks. 
788. Tassilo II. deposed by Charlemagne. 

The Bavarians were probably an association of Heru- 
lians, Rugians, and other Baltic tribes, which had settled 

9 He had quarrelled with the Romans and laid siege to Perugia : 
but pope Zachary came into his camp, and persuaded him to make 
peace and bethink himself of his soul. 
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in Noricum, and had also subdued most of modern Austria 
as well as the inhabitants of the Tyrol. Endangered by 
the Franks, about the beginning of the sixdi century, they 
had sought the protection of the Ostrogoth Theodoric, and 
had agreed to receive Theobon as their duke ; a chieftain 
descended from Agihdf, one of their ancient heroes. 
Thirty years afterwards, Bavaria was divided between 
two of Theodon's grandsons ; but when Garibald, the 
duke of Lower Bavaria ' (who had allied himself widi the 
Lombards), was driven out of his dominions by the Aus- 
trasian Franks, the nation was reunited under the rule of 
the duke of Upper Bavaria, Tassilo I., a.d. 588*. This 
latter prince, however, had acknowledged the supremacy 
of the Franks ; which proved a bitter source of trouble 
to his descendants, and gave rise to struggles which 
ended in their overthrow. For Tassilo IL, the last of 
the recreant dukes, impatient of subjection, and stirred up 
by his wife Luitherga (the daughter of the fallen Lombard 
king Desiderius), plotted with the Slavonians to attack 
Charlemagne ; and being detected, was summoned before 
an assembly at Ingelheim, accused, and condemned to die. 
May 588. — His life was spared ; but he and his children 
were forced to take either the cowl or the veil, and the line 
of Agilulf became extinct. 

The Western German Races. 
A. D. 253. The Barbarians invade the Empire, 
277. Probas defeats the Fraoks. 
358. Julian defeats the Franks. 
383. Death of Mellobaudes. 

> Theodolinda, the famous Lombard queen, was the daughter of 
Garibald ; and from his grandson Aribert, most of the later Lombard 
kings were descended. 

* His grandson Theodon III., whose rule began a.d. 612, was in- 
duced by his wife, an Austrasian prineess, to receive baptism from 
St. Rupert, the apostle of the Bavftrians. 
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A. D. 394. Death of Arbogastes. 

406. The Franks guard the Rhine against the Vandals. 

432^ 446. uEtius checks the Franks. 

457. Childeric deposed by the Salian Franks. 

464. Death of count ^gidius ; Childeric restored. 

481. Clovis succeeds Childeric. 

509. Clovis destroys the most of the Frankish princes. 
The Franks were a confederacy of Low German tribes', 
dwelling in the country between the Rhine, the Weser, the 
Maine, and the Elbe ; and are first met with in History 
about the middle of the third century. They then crossed 
the Rhine, and ravaged Gaul and Spain ; but were routed 
at last by Probus^, one of that series of valiant emperors 
by whom the territories of Rome were rescued from the 
barbarian swarms which had overrun them. Their subse- 
quent inroads were repeatedly checked; especially by 
Julian, when he resided in Gaul as Csesar. Yet even 
Julian was obliged to let them settle on the left bank of 
the Rhine, in modern Brabant^; and they became useful 

* The Franks (or Freemen), as they proudly called themselres, 
are deemed hy Niebuhr to have heen the Sigambri: they seem, how- 
ever, to have been the union of the Sigambri, Chauci, Chamavi, 
Cherusci, Bructeri, Cath, Tencteri, Angrivarii^ Salii, Eipuarii, and 
other clans. They were governed by princes of a race called Mero- 
vingian (Meerwings), claiming to be descended from MeroweuB 
(Meer-wtg, Sea- Warrior), a hero who is thought by Sismondi to have 
been — not the Merovseus, who is said to have been the grandfather of 
Clovis, but — the chief whose genius combined the tribes in a power- 
ful league to uphold their freedom. These princes wore long hair as 
a distinction. 

* A number of the discomfited Franks were settled by Probus in 
remote allotments near the mouth of the Phasis, on the coasts of the 
Black Sea. But the bold barbarians embarked on its waters, and, 
though mere landsmen, succeeded in making their way through the 
straits of Gibraltar to the Rhine, after ravaging the shores and 
islands of the Mediterranean. 

* To the close of the fourth century, the Franks were divided by 
the Elbe from the Saxons, and by the Maine from the Swabians, or 
Alemanni. Large bodies of them were in the Roman. aerYicQ \ m4 
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but dangerous allies of the Romans, from whom they would 
receive grants of land as rewards for their services. When, 
in spite of their brave resistance, the Rhenish frontier (of 
which, in fact, they were the only defenders) had been 
broken through by the Alans and Vandals, Dec. 406 ; they 
began to spread themselves more widely in Belgic Gaul, 
the settlements of the Saltan Franks reaching from the 
Batavian islands to the banks of the Somme, while the 
Ripuarians had their dwellings in the districts between the 
Meuse and the Rhine. 

Both of these branches were much weakened by the 
fatal custom of dividing the dominions of a deceased king 
among his children ; so that none of their princes could 
flow bring more than three or four thousand warriors into 
the field. Among the Salians, besides the exploits of the 
fabulous Pharamond, we hear indeed of the conqueror 
Clodton, and of a Merovjeus, who is said to have fought 
for Rome and ^tius against the. Huns at Chalons ; but 
though their names loom great in the obscurity of confused 
tradition, nothing certain can be told about them : they 
may never even have existed. Merovaeus was believed to 
have been the father of Childeric, a petty king of Tour- 
nay, whose profligacy was so hateful to his subjects, that 
they drove him into exile', and placed themselves under 
the rule of count ^gidius : at the end of eight years, the 
count died, Oct. 464, and Childeric was recalled. The 
latter was succeeded, a.d. 481, by his son CL0VIs^ a 

their kings, or chieftains, Mellobaudes and Arbogastes, were the 
generals of GrctHan and VaUtUiniatiy to whom they proved dangerous 
seryants. Mellobaades was involved in the fate of Gratian ; Arbo- 
gastes murdered Valentinian. 

< Childeric fled to the court of Batin, king of Thuringia, whose 
hospitality he afterwards requited by seducing and carrying away his 
wife BoiiiM, who became the mother of Glovis. 
J^^fmMf(£uned warrior), a name which has been softened into 
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prince who, by his conquest of Gaul and the ruthless de- 
struction of most of the Prankish kings, changed the desti- 
nies of his nation, and laid the foundations of a mighty 
empire. 

A. D. 371. The Saxons infest the coasts of Gaul. 

515. The Saxons unite themselves with the Franks. 

555. The Saxons break off with the Franks. 

718— 739. Wars of Charles Martel with the Saxons. 

772. Charlemagne attacks the Saxons. 

804. Charlemagne finally subdues the Saxons. 

The Saxons, about the middle of the second century, 
were an obscure tribe which dwelt in the isle of Heligo- 
land, and on the narrow neck of the Cimbric peninsula, 
between the Eyder and the Elbe : to the north, as high up 
as the present town of Flensburg, were the Angles ; and 
beyond these were the Jutes. Their situation led them to 
become fishermen and pirates ; and their depredations were 
so successful, that they were joined by numbers of hardy 
warriors from the coasts of the Baltic, and still further 
strengthened by the accession of the neighbouring tribes to 
a league which insensibly developed into a mighty nation. 
Thus the name of Saxon came at one time to be common 
to the inhabitants of Jutland, Sleswick, Holstein, West- 
phalia, Saxony, Friesland", Holland, and Zealand. In 
large flat-bottomed boats, framed of light timber and 
wicker work, with a covering of strong hides, these daring 
rovers would face the roughest seas'; and as early as the 
year 371, Britain and the maritime provinces of Gaul were 

' The Frisians lived on the northern coast of the Dutch, and in 
part of Westphalia ; which country was divided hy the Weser from 
Estphalia. 

^ Their harks drew little water, and could not only runup the great 
rivers, but from their lightness might be carried in waggons from 
one stream to another ; so that the pirates could reach the sea by a 
fresh outlet, and then increase their ravages. — In the fifth century, 
the ChifUes, or war-ships, seem to have been made larger and more 
solid. 
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SO infested by them, that it was with the utmost difficulty^ 
and not without having recourse to treachery, thi^ the 
generals of the first Valentinian were able to abate the 
nuisance. When the power of Rome had fallen,, the 
Saxons gradually overspread the South of Britain; but 
were not much longer able to ravage Gaul, owing to its 
conquest by the Franks, with whom they soon found it 
better to be in friendship than at enmity. For nearly 
forty years, the two nations were closely united ; until the 
Franks attempted to treat their allies as subjects, and 
sustained such a defeat that they were obliged to sue for 
peace, a.d. 555. But the danger which had thus been 
staved off, was renewed, after a long interval, by their ex- 
peditions under Charles Mattel and his son Pepin ; and 
by the wars of the emperor Charlemagne, at the end of 
which, after more than thirty years of battles, massacres, 
and fruitless efforts to regain their freedom^*, the Saxons 
were driven to renounce heathenism, and to submit to the 
yoke of the Franks, a. d. 804. 

The Northmen. 

A. D. 400 to 600. The Swedes enter SeandinaTia. 
875. Era of the kingdom of Upsala. 
1154. The Swedes conquer most of Finland. 

The Swedes, or Svear; in the course of the fifth cen- 
tury, came from Russia, through Finland, to the banks of 
the Mselar Lake, and settled in Upland \ where was Up- 
sala, their chief temple: from thence they spread, and 
peopled the neighbouring districts. They could not, how- 

10 One of the most famous of their champions was the chieftain 

WiTTIKIND. 

1 Afterward called Manheim, the home of the folk, or men. — The 
Swedes and the Norse brought in the use of iron, which the Scandi- 
navian Groths were unacquamted with : they burned their dead and 
buried the relics in barrows. About the year 700, the use of iron 
became univei'sal in Denmark. 
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ever, expel their kinsmen the Goths from Gothland; 
though towards the end of the ninth century, these last 
became subject to their kings, being still allowed to keep 
their own laws and customs. The kingdom then established 
at Upsala, after many struggles, gained strength ; and the 
united Swedes and Goths at length overcame the Fins, 
who had for ages been in possession of Bothnia and Fin- 
land. 

A. D. 787. The Northmen begin to infest England. 

863. Gorm the Old unites Denmark into a kingdom. 

874. The Northmen discover Iceland. 

875. Harold Harfagr unites Norway into a kingdom. 

982. Rollo and the Normans settle in France. 

983. The Northmen colonise Greenland. 
1016. Canute and the Danes conquer England, 

1043, 1071. The Normans conquer the South of Italy. 
1066. The Normans conquer England, 

The Norse, or Nordmcend, came into Scandinavia some- 
what later than the Swedes, and were obliged to go more 
northward. They settled themselves in Norway, and 
crossed over into the Danish isles; but were unable to 
drive out the Jutes from Jutland : they were also broken 
up into a number of petty states. At length, in the latter 
part of the ninth century, Gorm the Old, king of Zealand ^ 
subdued Jutland and the neighbouring islands ; and a simi- 
lar union was formed, about the same time, in Norway by 
Harold the Fairhaired{¥iAViVAQB,y. Thus the kingdoms 
of Denmark and Norway were founded* 

> He was of the race of the Shioldings, fabled to haye sprung from 
SkiMy the son of Odin. 

* He was one of the Ynglingsy a family which had once reigned 
among the Svear. He now conquered the Hebrides and Man, the 
Orkneys, the Shetland and Faroe islands ; of which the Hebrides 
and Man were sold to Scotland, ▲.d. 1266, the mortgaged Orkneys 
and Shetlands bemg adde4 in 1468. The JarU or chieftains who 
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Nearly a hundred years before these changes had taken 
place, the Normans (as the Danes and Norwegians were 
called) had begun to ravage the more fertile shores of the 
South ; and their Sea-Kings, or pirate chieilains, would 
now return home every autumn enriched with plunder, 
with cattle, and with slaves^. Being heathens, there was 
nothing to check their savage cruelty : they would wantonly 
inflict the most frightful torments, and violate the holiest 
sanctuaries. Germany, France, England, Scotland, Ire- 
land, Spain, Italy, and even Greece and Northern Africa 
were visited by these hardy rovers, whose enterprising 
spirit, which, when they had discovered Greenland', dis- 
played itself in voyages to the north-eastern coast of Ame- 
rica, beyond the limits of the known world — also led them 
to make lasting conquests. 

Thus did the Ostmen^ keep their footing in Ireland un- 
til the days of the Plantagenet invasion ; thus also did the 
Danes subdue Northumbria and East Anglia, and after- 
wards overthrow the Saxon kingdom of Ethel red ; and 
thus did Rollo and his Norman comrades win for them- 
selves one of the finest provinces of France, and their chil- 
dren become masters of Naples, Sicily, and England. 

would not sabmit to his role, either withdrew to Sweden or emi- 
grated to Iceland, where a republican state was established, which 
was finally reduced by the kings of Norway in 1264. 

^ The barrenness of the soil, and the rude state of tillage, had 
caused their increasing numbers to be straitened for subsistence ; so 
that the younger sons had no other means of livelihood but their 
swords and their ships. 

^ They colonised Greenland at the end of the tenth century ; but by 
the beginning of the fifteenth century, the black death and other 
calamities had ruined their colonies. 

* Ottmen (men from the East), Danes, and Normans, were names 
almost indiscriminately given, in the Middle Ages, to the swarms of 
rovers who came from the shores of Scandinavia and Denmark. 
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The Gascons. 

A. D. 681. The Grascons cross the Pyrenees. 

602. Submission of the Gascons to the Franks. 

The Gascons were Basques' who had crossed over the 
Pyrenees into Bearn, about the year 581, and had thence 
extended their ravages to the banks of the Garonne. They 
were checked at last by the Burgundian and Austrasian 
Franks, and obliged to receive a duke of their appointment, 
named Genialis, a.d. 602. 

The Lettes*. 

A. D. 1218. Crusade against the Prussians. 

1230. The Duke of Masovia cedes Culm to the Teutonic 
knights. 

1283. The Teutonic knights complete the conquest of Prussia. 
1525. The Teutonic knights lose Prussia. 

The old Prussians, like all the other Lettish tribes, 
were known to the Romans and the earlier writers as 
^styi or Esthonians ; but about the end of the tenth cen- 
tury, we read of St. Adalbert of Prague being martyred in 
Prussia. Somewhat more than two hundred years later. 
Christian, abbot of Oliva, undertook to be their bishop 
and apostle; who was so thwarted in his labours by a 
powerful pagan hierarchy, that the Pope published a cru- 
sade against them, and their country was wasted by fire 
and sword. These cruelties were retaliated by the warlike 
heathens on the Poles of Masovia, who had taken an active 
part in the war; and these last called in the Teutonic 
knights, ceding to them the territory of Culm and all the 
conquests which should be made from the common enemy, 
A.D. 1230. In about fifty years, Prussia was entirely sub- 

7 Gascons, Vascons, and Basques, are all variations of the same 
name. 

^ Of all the European languages, the Lettish dialects are nearest 
to the Sanscrit. 
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dued by the knights, many thousands of the old inhabitants 
having been destroyed and replaced by a swarm of German 
settlers : several towns and forts were also built to bridle 
the native population. It was lost to the order in the six- 
teenth century, and was eventually united to the dominions 
of the electors of Brandenburg, a.d. 1618'. 

A. D. 1 158. Discovery of Livonia. 

1201. The Order of Christ founded. 

1237. The Order of Christ amalgamated with the Teutonic 
knights. 

1561. Treaty of Wilna ; Livonia dismembered. 
1566. The archbishopric of Biga finally secularised. 

Livonia was discovered in the year 1158, by some 
merchants of Bremen, who were driven on its shores when 
sailii^ to the far-famed port of Wisby in Gothland ^ 
Towards the end of the century, Meinard, a monk from 
Holstein, became its first bishop ; whose successor, Ber- 
tholdf was killed in a crusade which had been undertaken 
against the unconverted pagans. Albert ^ the third bishop, 
who had lately bnilt Riga, founded an Order of the Sword, 
which he endowed with a third of his conquests, a.d. 1201 : 
this order, also called the Knights of Christ, reduced Cour- 
land (a.d. 1230), but would have lost ground, had it not 
been made a branch of the Teutonic fraternity. May 1237; 
after which it was strong enough to subdue most of Livonia. 
A war with Russia, and the revolt of Esthonia (which had 
been purchased from the Danes), brought it to ruin ; and 
by the treaty of Wilna, Nov. 1561, the provincial master 
got the duchy of Courland for himself, and yielded up the 
rest of its possessions to the king of Poland, who also 

' For the way in which Prussia was lost by the knights, April 
1525, see Part I., p. 80, note a 

^ Wisby — which is famous for its ancient commercial code — ^was 
then the great emporium of the North. It began to decline when it 
was sacked by Waldemar III., of Denmark, a.d. 13G1. 
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secularised the archbishopric of Riga. In the sixteenth 
century, the Swedes took Livonia from the Poles ; and in 
the early part of the seventeenth, it was conquered by the 
Russians. 

A.D. 1119. Waldemar II. conquers Esthonia. 

1347. Waldemar III. sells Esthonia to the layonian knigbts. 

1561. EsUionia revolts to the Swedes. 
Esthonia (which had been subdued by the Danes, 
under Waldemar IL, in the beginning <^ the thirteenth 
century) was sold by Waldemar IIL to the Livonian 
knights, June 1347. It eventually threw off the yoke of 
the order, June 1561, and gave its allegiance to the Swedes; 
by whom it was lost to the Russians, about the same time 
that Livonia was wrested from them. 

A. D. 1252. Mendog becomes a Christian for a time. 
1315. Gredimin grand-duke of Lithuania. 

1386. Jagellon, grand-duke of Lithuania, king of Poland. 

1387. Lithuania becomes Christian. 
1569. Union of Lithuania with Poland. 

The LiTHiJANTANs', who were originally settled on the 
banks of Niemen and Wilia, shook off the yoke of the 
Russians in the twelfth century, and crossing the Wilia, 
enlarged their territory at the expense of their old masters. 
Under Gedimin, who became grand-duke in the year 
1315, they conquered Kiev itself and its dependencies, 
and reached the height of their greatness ; but, after his 
death, they were weakened by repeated partitions, and 
Volhynia, Podolia, and other districts which had been won 
from the Russians and Tartars, were taken from them by 
the Poles. They also suffered much from a long and 
bloody war with the Teutonic knights, who would have 
made them their proselytes and their slaves. 

> Mendoo, the son of Ringold, one of their early princes, became a 
Christian, a. d. 1 152, and was complimented by the Pope with the 
title of king ; but he soon apostatized. 
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The marriage of their grand-duke Jagellon with the 
heiress of Poland, Feb. 1386, connected the Lithuanians 
with the Poles ; and in the following year, the whole nation 
agreed to embrace Christianity, multitudes being baptized 
in a most slovenly manner. The grand-duchy, however, 
remained distinct from the kingdom to which it was now 
subordinate, until the union of the two countries was com- 
pleted by the Co-cequatio Jurium, a.d. 1569, Lithuania 
keeping all her rights inviolate. 

The Slavic or Sarmatian Races. 

A. D. 453. Empire of the Huns broken up. 

559. Belisarius defeats the Slavonians. 

623. The Slavonians under Samo revolt from the Avars. 

640. The Servians and Croats occupy Meesia and Dalmatift. 

789. Charlemagne attacks the Wilzes. 

970. Dircislav, sovereign of Dalmatia and Croatia. 

982. Revolt of the Wends in Germany. 
1090. Death of Demetrius Zwonomir, the last king of Croatia. 
1168. The Danes sack Arkona in RUgen. 

The Slavonians, after having been forced to acknow- 
ledge the supremacy of the Goths, and then of the Huns, 
regained their independence on the death of Attila. Their 
settlements spread over Mecklenburg', Pomerania, Bran- 
denburg, Saxony, Lusatia, Bohemia, Moravia \ Silesia, 

3 Mecklenhurg is the only place in which a Slavic dynasty reigns. 
In the twelfth century, Pribislas — the son of Niclot who fell in a 
war with the Saxons, a.d. 1159 — became a Christian ; whose de- 
scendants (made dukes by the emperor Charles IV., in 1348) divided, 
in the year 1658, into the branches of Mecklenburg Scliwerin and 
Mecklenburg Strelitz. 

* The Moravians, whose territories were eventually shared be- 
tween the Hungarians and Bohemians, were the first Slavonians who 
became ChristiaDS. The Greek emperor Michael I. sent them two 
learned men, Cyril and Methodiui (a.d. 863), who invented an 
alphabet^ and translated the Scriptures into Slavic. 
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Poland, and Russia ; and they gradually gained possession 
of Slavonia, Croatia, Bosnia, Servia, Dalmatia, Moldavia, 
Wallachia, Styria, Carinthia, Camiola, and part of Hun- 
gary. Thus they reached from the Don to the Elbe, and 
from the Baltic to the Adriatic Sea. 

It was in the sixth century that, from the countries in 
the neighbourhood of the Vistula, which the emigration of 
the Gothic nations had left vacant for them, numbers of the 
Slavonians went southwards in search of new abodes, and 
joined with the Bulgarians in striking at the very heart of 
the Greek empire : Constantinople was saved from them 
by Belisarius, a.d. 559. They then settled themselves, as 
enemies, on the banks, of the Danube ; but at the end of 
the century, they were conquered by the Avars, from 
whom, before long, they successfully revolted, a.d. 623, 
Samo being their leader. This man — a Frank who had 
renounced Christianity, and headed one of those convoys of 
armed traders which then carried the rich merchandise of 
Constantinople and the East, through the valley of the 
Danube, into western Europe — was obeyed as king by a 
confederacy of their tribes; they became allies of the 
Greek emperor Heraclius, and agreed to drive the Avars 
from Illyria, by which they greatly extended their rule*. 
After the death of Samo, the league wa& broken up. The 
Czekhs of Bohemia were eventually among the tributaries 
of Charlemagne and the early German emperors ; several 
of the southern Slaves submitted to the Lombard kings ; 
the Serbs and Chrowats (Servians and Croatians), and 
other kindred races (as the Wallacks who occupied Mol- 
davia and Wallachia in the fourteenth century), have 
founded kingdoms and states which have been doomed to 
yield to the supremacy of the Hungarians and Turks, of 
the Austrians and Russians. Dalmatia, which was won by 



* Thus they got Slavonia, Croatia, Servia, Bosnia, and Dalmatia. 
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the Venetians after many struggles with Hungary, now be- 
longs to Austria". 

The Slavic tribes in Germany, as the Sorbes in Minit 
and Lusatia, and the Wilzes in Brandenburg, were unaUe 
to withstand the Franks. But though they had been forced 
by Charlemagne aQ|| Otho the Great to become vassals, 
and (like their southern brethren) to renounce heathenism ; 
in the year 982, the harshness of Thierry^ margrave of 
the North, drove most of them into rebellion, and the fede- 
rative commonwealth of the Liutzians was established in 
Brandenburg, and a monarchy of the Wends, of which the 
chief «eat was in Mecklenburg. Against these rdapsed 
heathens, fierce wars were waged for two centuries by the 
dukes of Saxony and the margraves of the Nordi ; and as 
the efforts of these princes were supported by crusades, 
and colonies of Germans were planted in the conquered 
districts, the Slavic inhabitants of the March of Brand^a- 
burg, of Pomerania and Mecklenburg, were either rooted 
out or lost among the Germans. — The very name of Slave 
has come to mean a bondman. 

The Wends on the south-eastern shores of the Baltic, 
who were husbandmen, traders, and pirates, long remained 
Pagans. Arkona in Riigen, Vineta on the Oder, Kiev, 
and Novgorod were their great marts, and they united the 
commerce of the Baltic and the Black Sea. Arkona, the 
seat of a famous temple where the heathen rites were still 

* DntciSLAY was declared sovereign of Dalmatia and Croatia 
(which had been hitherto goyemed by twelve Zupans) by the Greek 
emperors ; and after the death of Demetrius Zwonomir, the last 
king, A,D. 1090, the dread of the Venetians (who in 997 had abready 
conqnered the sea-ports of Dalmatia) induced the inhabitants of 
these countries to unite with Hungary. They became ^ toda regna,** 
Aj>. 1102. Venice however, by means of Ladislaus king of Naples, 
eventually became mistress of Dalmatia, a.d. 1420, and kept it until 
herfaU. 
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celebrated, was taken and sacked by Waldemar king of 
Denmark, a.d. 1168 ; Mecklenburg and Pomerania were 
also pillaged and subdued by the Danes, but were re- 
covered to Germany, a.d. 1228 ; Novgorod and Kiev be- 
came the capitals of powerful Russian dynasties'. 

A. D. 489. The Bulgarians make inroads on the Eastern Empire. 

659. Belisarius saves Constantinople from the Bulgarians. 

560. The Avars subdue the Bulgarians. 

634. The Bulgarians under Kuvrat revolt from the Avars. 

680. The kingdom of lUyrian Bulgaria founded. 

865. Bogoris becomes a Christian. 
1019. Basil II. conquers the Bulgarians. 
1186. Bulgaria revolts from the Greeks. 
1205; Calo-John takes Baldwin of Flanders prisoner. 
1396. The Turks conquer Bulgaria. 

The Bulgarians, an equestrian people of Scythian 
origin from the Upper Volga, appeared on the Danube at 
the end of the fifth century, and made inroads against the 
Eastern Empire. Strengthened by the accession of the 
Slavonians, — they in fact became Slavonic, being absorbed 
into the more numerous race which they had subjected,— 
they attacked Constantinople in the palmy days of Justinian, 
A.D. 559 ; but they were routed by Belisarius, and were 
soon afterwards subdued by the Avars. Under the chieftain 
Kuvrat, after more than seventy years of bondage, they 
recovered their freedom ; and when his empire was divided 
among his sons, Asparuch, who got for his share the 
country between the Danube and the Balkan, founded the 
kingdom of Bulgaria, a.d. 680. The baptism of king 
BoooRis, A.D. 865, was followed by the conversion of his 
subjects ; yet their manners were still barbarous, and they 

^ The WaUm Slavic dialects are, 1. the Bohemian, 2. Polish, 
3. Lusatian or Wend ; the EcOtemt 1. the Russian, 2. the Bulgarian, 
3. the Illyrian. — The Russian is suhdivided into Qreaty the language 
of Moscow, Novgorod, &,c. ; lAtUe, that of Smolensk and Southern 
Poland ; and WUte, which is also spoken in Lithuania. 
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were weakened by their feuds, and at length overpowered 
by the valiant Greek emperor Basil II., a.d. 1019. The 
yoke of the Byzantines was not shaken off until the year 
1186, when Peter and As an, chiefs of royal blood, roused 
the spirit of their countrymen to defy the degenerate Isaac 
Angelus : their brother and successor Calo-John over- 
threw Baldwin of Flanders, the Latin emperor, and took 
him prisoner. From the middle of the thirteenth century, 
Bulgaria was distracted with troubles and civil wars ; so 
that at length it became tributary to Hungary, and was 
overrun by the Turks. These last completely conquered 
it, A.D. 1396. 

The Scythian Races. 

A. D. 375. The Huns partly subdue the Alans. 
409. The Akms enter Spain. 
417. The Alans overpowered by the Visigoths. 

The Alans, about the year 375, were dislodged by the 
Huns from the shores of the Caspian. The largest part 
of the vanquished people readily united with the con- 
querors ; another division found a refuge in the mountains 
of Caucasus ; the rest crossed the Don, their western 
boundary, and, pushing forwards into Pannonia, gave aid 
to the Visigoths in the war with Valens, and finally joined 
the Baltic tribes in the great emigration under Radagaise. 
After forcing the passage of the Rhine and ravaging Gaul, 
they entered Spain with the Vandals, Oct. 409, and settled 
in Lusitania and in the province of Carthagena ; and there 
they were soon overpowered by the Visigothic allies of 
Honorius'. 

* While yet between the Volga and the Don, the Alans, whose 
conquests and inroads had extended wide, had improved in features 
and complexion by an admixture of Sarmatian blood ; so that they 
were less hideous than the Huns. 
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A. D. 375. The Huns destroy the power of the Alans. 
376. The Huns break up the empire of the Groths. 
433. Attila and Bleda succeed Rugilas. 
441. Attila attacks the Eastern Empire. 
444. Attila puts Bleda to death. 
446. Theodosius II. makes peace with Attila. 

451. Attila invades Gaul. Siege of Orleans and Battle of 

CMlons, 

452. Attila invades Italy. Siege of Aquileia. 

453. Death of Attila. The empire of the Western Huns is 

broken up. 

The hordes of Huns which overran Europe, were oflP- 
shoots of the Mongolian race in the table-lands of Upper 
Asia^. Moving westward along the shores of the Caspian, 
they drove the Alans before them, a. d, 375 ; as they 
further advanced, they overturned the monarchy of the 
Goths, A.D. 376 ; and after having rove^ for several years 
over modern Hungary, Poland, and Southern Russia, they 
made, under a chief named Rugilas, fearful inroads into 
the Eastern Empire. 

On the death of Rugilas, a.d. 433, his nephews Attila 
and Bleda {Etzel and Bledel\ the sons of Mundzuk^ 
granted a humiliating peace to the Greeks. About ten 
years afterwards, Bleda was deposed and put to death by 
Attila ; who also extended his sway over the German and 
Slavic nations, from the Rhine to the Volga, and was 
dreaded far and wide as "the Scourge of God^" This 
fierce barbarian king had lately renewed the war with the 

^ The common belief which derives the Huns from the country 
on the north of the Chinese wall, is branded by Niebuhr as false. 
He declares the causes of the migrations to be unknown. 

^ His rule did not reach so far as China, as Gibbon believed. 
Attila was a true Calmuck. He had a large head, swarthy skin, 
small and deep-sunk eyes, little or no beard, broad shoulders, and a 
short, square body, of great strength. 

2nd Ser. k 
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emperor Theodosius II. ; and after horribly ravaging his 
territories, and thrice defeating his armies with great 
slaughter, he extorted from him a yearly tribute and a 
large portion of Northern Thrace, a.d. 446. He had been 
instigated by the Vandal Genseric, who sought to hinder 
the Greeks from aiding Valentinian III. to recover Africa, 
by giving them employment at home : the same advi^r, 
when in danger of being attacked by the Visigoths, like- 
wise urged him to invade Gaul, whither he was also invited 
by some of the Barbarians who had felt the activity of ^tius. 
Honoriaf the frail sister of Valentinian, eager to escape 
from the irksome restraint of a life of seclusion at Con- 
stantinople', had once sent Attila a ring with the strange 
offer of becoming one of his wives : as she bore the title of 
Augusta, he now demanded her in marriage, and half the 
Western Empire as her portion. With a vast host, of 
which the German tribes, headed by vassal kings, — ^the 
Ostrogoths, Gepidse, Thuringians, Rugians, and Heruli, — 
were the main strength, he passed over the Rhine ; burned 
Metz and Tongres, putting the wretched inhabitants to the 
sword ; and penetrated to Orleans, which was garrisoned 
by a colony of faithless Alans. But the traitors were 
withdrawn from the place; and the citizens were en- 
couraged by their noble-minded bishop Anianus to hold 
out, until £tius and his ally, Theodoric the king of the 
Visigoths, came up to its relief, June 451 ; on which Attila 
fell back towards Champagne. In the following Septem- 
ber, on the plains near Chalons', a bloody battle was 
fought, in which, besides the Visigoths, the majority of the 

3 This princess, who had misbehaved herself when about sixteen, 
had lived for some years with the maiden sisters of the Eastern Em- 
peror. When Attila claimed her to be his wife, she was married, for 
form's sake, to some unimportant person, and shut up in prison. 

' CcUalaunici Campi, which, however, may mean Champagne. 
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Fr^ks and Burgundians stood fiirn by ^this^: and though 
the treachery of the Alans enabled the Huns to break 
through his ranks, and Theodoric himself was killed ; the 
decisive charge of Thorismund, the son of the fallen king, 
won for Rome the last of her victories, in which indeed 
her degenerate children had little share. The Huns with- 
drew behind their waggons, and were afterwards allowed 
to retreat unmolested. 

The next year, when the winter was over, Attila burst 
into Italy, ^tius now found himself bereft of his barba- 
rian allies, and the Huns had it all their own way : they 
sacked and ruined Aquileia, where alone they had met 
with serious resistance ; they destroyed Padua, and pil- 
laged Milan and countless other towns ; and throughout 
Lombardy, they dealt such havoc and slaughter, that the 
people fled for their lives into the marshes, and into the 
islands in the Adriatic*. The timid Valentinian sent an 
embassy from Rome, headed by pope Leo the Great, to 
purchase peace. The promise of Honoria's hand, with an 
immense dowry, prevailed with Attila, whose army was 
becoming enervated by the climate, and suffered much 
from sickness caused by gluttony and excess. 

About a twelvemonth after his return to his wooden 
palace and royal village in the plains of Upper Hungary, 
Attila, while waiting for Honoria, married a beautiful 
maiden. He died in the night, choked with blood, having 
burst an artery ; and he was hardly cold in his hidden 
grave, into which the spoils of nations were thrown, when 
the German tribes rose against the Huns, and became free, 
Ellac, his eldest son, was overpowered in battle by them, 
and slain ; the bold, but rash Dengisich stood his ground 
for some years on the banks of the Danube, and then rushed 

* The rest of their countrymen fought for Attila. iBtius had like- 
wise Alans, Saxons, and Armorioans in his service. 

* Thus were the foundations laid of the future greatnew V^oi^. 

K 2 
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in despair against the Eastern Empire and perished, — his 
head was exposed in the Hippodrome at Constantinople ; 
and Irnac, the youngest, withdrew with the rest of the 
horde into Little Tartary, where it was soon afterwards 
subdued by the Igours who had come down from Siberia. 

A. D. 560. The Avars subdue the Bulgarians. 

566. The Avars occupy the territory of the Gepidse. 

581. The Avars reduce the Slavonians^ 

598. The Avars overrun Dalmatia. 

626. Constantinople is besieged by the Avars. 

640. The Bulgarians independent of the Avars. 

796. Pepin, the son of Charlemagne, routs the Avars. 

The Avars are said to have been Igours, settled north 
of Circassia, who were subdued by the Turks in the middle 
of the sixth century. Part of the vanquished, scorning to be 
bondmen, marched away towards the West by the well-known 
road of the Volga : they were then taken to be the remains 
of the Avars, a nobler race, whose empire the Turks had 
likewise overthrown. When they had reached the Danube, 
they conquered the Bulgarians and many of the Slavonian 
tribes ; with the aid of the Lombards, they seized upon 
the country of the Gepidae ; and at the end of the century, 
Baian, their brave but perfidious Chagan, successfully 
waged war with the Greeks, and gained possession of Dal- 
matia. In the year 626, they joined with the Persians in 
besieging Constantinople, while the valiant emperor Hera- 
clius was in Asia : but they were baffled by the spirited 
defence of the citizens, and with their vassal host of 
Gepidae, Russians, Bulgarians, and Slavonians, were forced 
to retreat*. 

The loss of Dalmatia (subdued by the Croatians and 
Servians), the revolt of Bulgaria, and the reduction of the 
eastern part of their territory by the Chazars, greatly 

' They ruled at one time over Dalmatia, Hungary, Poland, knd 
the South of Russia. 
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weakened the Avars ; who at one time had ruled from the 
Volga to the Ems and the Saale. Yet they were still 
powerful in Hungary, until their divisions encouraged 
Charlemagne to attack them. An army under his son 
Pepin, penetrated to the Ring, a fortified camp, rich with 
spoils, which served them for a capital, a. d. 796 ; and the 
nation was broken up and lost among the Slavonians. 

A. D. 622. The Chazars aid Heraclius against the Persians. 
680. The Chazars subdue the Magyars. 
850. Christianity introduced among the Chazars. 
1016. The power of the Chazars falls to pieces. 

The Chazars were a people of Turkish origin, much 
dreaded by the Persians, who built the Caucasian wall as 
a barrier against them ; and they gave aid to Heraclius in 
his wars, though no friends to the Byzantines. In the 
seventh century, they extended their rule over the Crimea 
and the countries on the north of the Caspian and the 
Euxine : they also made the Magyars acknowledge their 
supremacy. Christianity was introduced among them, 
A.D. 850 ; but they were remarkable for the laxity of their 
creed, all sects to them being alike'. About the year 
1016, their power fell to pieces. 

A. D. 680. The Magyars or Hungarians tributary to the Chazars. 
889. The Magyars under Arpad occupy Dacia. 
892. The Magyars attack the Moravians. 
894. Death of Zwentibold ; Moravia dismembered. 
900. The Hungarians begin to ravage Italy. 
924. The Hungarians bum Pavia. 

933. Henry the Fowler ilefeats the Hungarians at Merseburg. 
955. Otho the Great routs the Hungarians on the Lech, near 
Augsburg. 

972. The Hungarians become settled under Geisa. 
997* St. Stephen succeeds Geisa. 
1000. Hungary becomes a kingdom. 

' With the German divines therefore, Ketzer (Khazar) means a 
heretic, and Ketzerd heresy. 

K 3 
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The Magyars, or Hungarians, who wereof Fennic 
came from the country on the north of the Caspian Sea, 
between the Volga, the Kama, and the Ural Mountaim ; 
and were for a loi^ time tributary to the Chaaars. At 
length, about the end of the ninth century, h^ing ousted 
from their abodes by the Petschenegans', they were led e»- 
wards into Dacia by Arpad, a chieftain from whom came 
the first dynasty of their kings. They were induced by 
Arnulfy the German emperor, to attack the Slavic Mora- 
vians, who then formed a powerful state, of which the 
boundaries reached from the Elbe to the Danube and 
Morava : and though driven out of most of their settle- 
ments in Dacia by their old enemies the Petschenegana, 
they soon got a lai^e share of the Moravian territory and 
conquered Pannonia and part of Noricum from the 
Germans. 

The Hungarians, at this time, were ruled by eight 
princes, one of whom was held to be of higher rank than 
the rest, though his power was very limited. Their light 
cavalry more than once discomfited the Bulgarians, and in- 
fested the Eastern Empire ; they swarmed over Grermany 
(which they forced to pay them tribute), over Burgundy, 
Southern France, and Northern Italy, burning, killing, 
carrying away captives, wasting the open fields, and some- 

* The Petschenegans (called Patinnacet by the Greeks whom 
ihey harassed), a Turkish race from between the Volga and the Jaik, 
having been themselves expelled by the Uzes or Cumans, drove out 
the Magyars from the country between the Don, the Dniester, and 
the Dnieper, about the year 885. They were finally overpowered, 
A.D, 1070, by the Cumans; who, in their turn, were subdued by the 
Moguls, and large colonies of them were admitted into Hungary, 
A.D. 1239. These had also settlements in Moldavia. 

• They were favoured by the troubles which had broken out among 
the Moravians after the death of their king Zwentibold (Swiatopolk). 
That part of the Moravian territory which lay between the Morava 
and Bohemia, fell under the power of the dukes of Bohemia. 
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times even storming cities, like Bremen or Pavia, and 
laying them in ashes. Their inroads were checked by the 
victories of the Germans under Henry the Fowler^ at 
Merseburg (a.d. 933), and Otho the Great, on the Lecb» 
near Augsburg (a.d. 955) ; after which, they began to take 
to a more settled manner of living^, especially when Geisa, 
who married a Bavarian princess and was converted to 
Christianity, had become their duke, a.d. 972. Offi the 
death of Geisa, a. d. 997i his son, St. Stephen of Hun- 
gary', still further consolidated the power of the bouse of 
Arpad ; and in the closing year of the tenth century, re- 
ceived from pope Sylvester IL (the famous Gerbert) a 
crown and the title of king. 

A.D. 1453. The Turks take Constantinople. 

The Ottoman Turks have been already treated of. 



SECTION II. 

OF THE FEUDAL SYSTEM AKD THE IN8QPITUTI0NS 
CONNECTED WITH IT, 

Neither the history and manners of the Middle Ages, 
nor even the laws and usages of a great part of moderp 
Europe, can be understood without some knowledge of the 
Feudal System*, of which the chief seats were in. France, 

^ Tillage was improYed by the number of industrious captives 
brought from all parts of Europe ; and several colonies of Slavonians 
and Bulgarians, with a slight sprinkling of Germans, were admitted 
into the coimtry. 

' His heathen name was Waio, He was baptized on St Stephen's 
day. 

' So have the other Mahometan invaders of Europe, the Saba- 
CENS from Arabia, and the Moobs from Africa. 

* This subject of the Feudal System has been so admirably treated 
K 4 
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Germany, England, the south of Scotland, the Spanish 
kingdom of Arragon, the Norman kingdom of Naples, and 
the Christian states in Palestine. In Castille and Portugal 
there were a few instances of Feudal tenures. 

Rise and Development of the Feudal St/stem. 

When the barbarians settled in the countries which they 
had won, they seized a considerable share of the lands for 
their own use*. Part of these were portioned out among 
the whole body of the conquerors, and were called Akn 
diaV; being held free, and likewise inherited by all the 
children alike, with the exception of Salic land in France, 
to which females could not succeed. The rest were re- 
served for the king, and were termed Fiscal. 

Fiscal land was not kept altogether in the hands of the 
sovereign : much of it was assigned to favoured subjects, 
for life, under the name of Benefices^ or Fiefs These 
grants (owing to the defective state of the circulation, 
which made it difficult for the king to get his rents in 
money) were bestowed, instead of pensions and salaries, on 
the dukes and counts who governed under him, and on the 
officials and retainers who crowded his court ^. The pos- 

by Mr. Hallam in his work on the Middle Ages, that it is neces- 
sary to follow closely in his wake. 

' The followers of Odoacer and the Ostrogoths in Italy took one- 
third ; the Burgundians, Visigoths, and Sueves, two-thirds ; the 
Vandals seized all the best lands ; and the Lombards exacted a third 
part of the produce. 

^ The term Alodium has been deriyed from loos, lot : it probably 
comes from the words aU and odh, property. In the Orkneys, the 
alodial proprietor is still called an Udaller ; and the Teutonic word 
adel or ethel, noble, is thought to have originally had the same sense. 

' Fiefy or Feudum (of which the older forms are Feum and Femm), 
is best derived from feh, fee or pay, and odh, property. 

^ The retainers, or Vcutals (from the Celtic Gwas, a Servant), 
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session of land soon gives rise to rights of ownership ; so 
that fiefs gradually became hereditary. Beneficiary 
Tenants, being more closely connected with the crown 
than the Alodial proprietors, were also deemed peculiarly 
bound to its service in war. 

The Crown Vassals — as the holders of such grants were 
called — naturally adopted the same means of remunerating 
their dependents, and had vassals of their own. This 
practice of Sub-infeudation rapidly gained ground ; and in 
the tenth century, when the degenerate successors of Char- 
lemagne were unequal to the rule of the mighty empire 
which he had created, the Feudal system developed itself. 
The dukes and counts' now encroached upon the authority 
of the sovereign, only acknowledging his feudal superi- 
ority^; their offices, like the fiefs, w,ere inherited by their 
families, and their wives assumed the titles of the hus- 
band's rank. Owing to the oppression of these potentates, 
the owners of Alodial lands — who also lived in dread of 
the Normans, or of the Hungarians, or of the ruffian nobles 
who dwelt in the neighbouring castles — were often driven 
to buy the protection of some powerful lord, by yielding up 
their property, and receiving it back as a benefice subject 

were the Fideles, Leudes, and Antrustions of France, and the 6a- 
sindi of Italy. — A small body of faithful dependents would give great 
power to the sovereign in a turbulent and disunited state of society. 

* Dukes were the rulers of large provinces. Those of the Ale- 
manni and Bavarians belonged to the families of their ancient sove- 
reigns. Counts were the governors of smaller districts. The count, 
or graf—ia England, gerefa (or reeve) meant, not the count but the 
deputy — administered justice, kept the peace, collected the revenue, 
and led the freeholders into the field. In Burgundy, the royal 
forces were under the command of the Pairician, a name which was 
also borne by the highest officer in the later Roman empire. 

* Charlemagne (like William the Conqueror in Engknd, and the 
Christian kings of Jerusalem) demanded an oath of allegiance from 
the vassals of mesne-lords ; but his successors could not enforce it. 

K 5 
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to the usual burthens ; or else they would pay a laige fee 
for his help, a practice which bore name of Personal Com* 
mendation*. Thus, during the tenth and eleventh centu- 
ries, most of the Alodial freeholds were changed into 
Feudal tenures. 

TJie Rights and Duties of the Feudal System. 

In the Feudal System, the vassal owed service to his 
lord, and the lord owed protection to his vassal in return : 
should either party fail in their contract, the one forfeited 
his fief, the other lost his rights of lordship. If the sove- 
reign refused his vassals justice, they might (more espe- 
cially in France) even renoui^ce his homage, and summon 
their own tenants to aid them in obtaining redress by 
arms'. Owing to such principles, a number of feuds, or 
private wars, arose ; the miseries of which the cleigy tried 
to alleviate, by causing such strife to be suspended on 
certain days and seasons. This was termed the Truce of 
God. 

Vassals were obliged to attend their lords' courts ; to 
keep his secrets ; to reveal all plots against him ; to respect 
the honour of his wife, and of his unmarried sisters and 
daughters while under his roof, and not to hurt him in 
body or estate ; to defend his person ; to follow him into 
the field; to lend him their horse, when he was dis- 
mounted ; and to go into captivity as hostages for him, 
when he was taken. The period of service was in most 
cases limited to forty days*; but in after times, this at- 

* Monasteries would oflen commend thonaelves to a lord's pro- 
teelion, who was called their adrocaims. 

* Ahw a reconciliation, the homage was renewed. 

* St. Lewis increased it to sixty days ; in the kingdom of Jem- 
salem, it extended to a year ; and in the north of England, service of 
castle-guard was unlimited, — Men tuned of sixty, magistrates^ and 
women might send substitutes. 
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tendance might be compounded for by the payment of 
Escuage or Scutage. 

When a fief was conferred, Homage was paid for it, 
which could only be received by the lord in person« The 
vassal, bare-headed, with belt ungirt and sword and spurs 
removed, knelt down, and putting his hands between those 
of his lord, promised to become his man ; for the sake, of 
his lands, to serve him with life and limb and worldly 
honour, faithfully and loyally. An Oath of Fealty was 
also required from th6 holder of every fief, which might be 
received by proxy; and possession was given him by a 
formal act termed Investiture^, 

The Feudal Incidents, as they are so called, to which 
vassals were also subject, were Reliefs, or payments 
made by heirs on succeeding to a Benefice^; 2. Fines, 
upon alienation of land, in consideration of the lord's con* 
sent ; 8. Escheats y and 4. Forfeits, or the return of land to 
the feudal lord, when there was a failure of heirs, or the 
vassal had lost his rights by delinquency against his lord 
or the state ; 5. Aids, or contributions of money, which 
subsidies, by Magna Charta, the customs of France and 
the law of William L of Sicily, were restricted to such oe» 
casions as the knighting of the lord's eldest son, the 
marriage of his eldest daughter, and the ransoming of his 
person from prison. In England and Normandy, and 

* Investiture was either proper, when the lord or his deputy gave 
possession, "livery of seisin," on the ground itself; or improper, 
when it was done symbolically, a stone, for instance, a turf, a clod, 
or a branch being handed over to the vassal. 

> Reliefs in France seem to hav9 been coniaonly paid only in*oaaes 
of collateral succession. — Among the Anglo-Saxons, on the death of 
a Thane, horses, arms, and sometimes money, were given to the lord 
as his due : this was called a heriot, 

7 It had been customary, especially in France, to demand an aid 
for paying the lord's Relief ; or for enabling him to march to the 
Holy Land ; or for matrying his sister or eldest son. 
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in some parts of France and Germany, the lord had 
also the incidents of Wardship and Marriage ; that is to 
say, he was the guardian of his tenants while tfaey were 
under age, and could force his wards to marry whomsoever 
he would 

There were also Fiefs of Office, which were held by the 
condition of performing some mechanical art, or domestic 
service, for the lord. To this class belongs the tenure of 
Grand Serjeantry, which binds the owners of certain lands 
in England to discharge some office about the king, or to 
wait upon him at his coronation. 

The alienation of fiefe was checked in England by the 
practice of entails ; and in other countries, by a law which 
gave the kinsmen of the vendor the right of claiming the 
estate from the buyer, at the price for which it had been 
sold'. This might be done at the time of the sale, or 
within a twelvemonth (or some such stated period) after- 
wards. The division of baronies among a number of heirs, 
was obviated on the continent, where unmodified primo- 
geniture was unknown, by the custom of assigning to the 
younger sons a provision, or apanage, in money ; yet the 
smaller fiefs were often shared among brothers, the eldest 
(who commonly had the chief portion) doing homage to 
the lord for the whole, and receiving it from his fellow- 
heirs who held under him \ When Germany fell into a 
state of anarchy, even the great duchies were weakened by 
sub-division. 

Nobility was, at first, territorial. All the crown vassals 
belonged to the order of Barons, and titles were also as- 
sumed by the rich Alodial landowners and by sub-vassals : 

• The king's, or the mesne-lord's consent was also very commonly 
required for the marriage of their vassals' daughters. 

* This jus irpoTififi9iu}Q, as it was called, is the Betrait Lignager of 
the French Law. 

" This was the tenure by flirage. 
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every possessor of a fief was a gentleman. Philip the 
Hardy f however, in the year 1271, introduced the practice 
of granting letters of nobility ; knighthood, and the higher 
magistracies also conferred gentility and its privileges; 
and the invention of surnames and of armorial bearings, in 
the eleventh and twelfth centuries, likewise tended greatly 
to make the distinctions of rank more personal. At 
length, the line was drawn between the gentleman and the 
churl, or, as the French would term it, between the noble 
and the roturier'; and in several instances, men of plebeian 
birth were not allowed to possess fiefs'. No territory im- 
mediately held of the German empire, could be inherited 
by a man whose parents were not both of them noble. 

In France, during the ninth and tenth centuries, the 
peers and barons — like the feudatories of Germany in a 
later age — had become almost independent of the crown. 
They would coin money in their own name ; they would 
wage private wars ; they would pay no taxes, except the 
feudal aids ; they would submit to no legislation ; and they 
claimed the exclusive right of judicature in their own terri- 
tory. But from the end of the twelfth century, these 
dangerous privileges were resisted with increasing success 
by the French kings ; and the able, but unscrupulous 
policy of Philip Augustus, Philip the Fair, and Lewis XI,, 
undermined, and broke up the power of a system which 

* The lower classes were divided into Freemen and VUleitu, To 
the former belonged the Citizens and Burgesses of Chartered towns, 
and the Freeholders, or Socagers, and yeomen of the country. The 
Serfs, or Villeins, were attached to the soil, and subjected to different 
degrees of slavery. Owing to the influence of the clergy, they were 
almost entirely emancipated in England, France, Italy, and part of 
Germany, by the end of the fourteenth century. 

3 In the time of Philip the Fair, it became the right of the French 
crown to take, every twenty years, and on every change of the vassal, 
a fine called franc fief, from roturiers who possessed land held by a 
noble tenure. 
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was no longer suited to tbe wants of the times, and had 
become a grievous nuisance \ 

Legislation and Legislative Assemblies, 

The barharian kings could not make laws, nor impose 
taxes, at their will and pleasure ; national asserabHes were 
held, in which nothing was enacted without the consent of 
the freemen. In the course of time, great changes were 
wrot^ht in these councils by the usages of the feudal 
system, and by the adoption of the principle of representa- 
tion ; yet the custom may be deemed to have given birth 
to the diets of Grermany and the other parliamentary insti- 
tutions of Europe *. 

In France, however, where feudalism was most de- 
veloped, national assemblies fell wholly into disuse, about 
seventy years after the death of Charlemagne. It was in- 
deed the custom for kings and chief feudatories to galber 
their dependents around them at the grand festivals, or 
tides ; and at these meetings, which were called parlia" 
ments^ it is not improbable that the lord would confer with 
his lieges on matters of business. But owing to the weak- 

* The right of waging {irivate war was moderated by St. Lewis, 
checked by Philip the Fair (who likewise put restrictions on the 
right of coinage), and almost entirely suppressed by Charles YI. 

* Under the Merovingian kings, the army was yearly reviewed at 
the Field of March {Ckomp de Man) ; and an assembly was held, in 
which all freeholders might take part, though, of course, the great 
dignitaries in church and state had the chief influence. TliesQ 
meetings (which were commonly at Cologne, Treves, or Andemach), 
having been discontinued, were revived by Pepin, who summoned 
them in the mouth of May. Under Charlemagne, two plaoUa or 
dUU were annually convened : one in May, for all reguUtions of im- 
portance, at such places as Aix, Ingelheim, or Worms ; tlie second 
(to which only dignitaries were summoned), in the autumn, foe 

jpm^ffuTB. Before these, the sovereign laid short proposala, 
^^^^■tolNi&irMf, for thdr sanction. 
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ness of the French sovereign, the great vassals scorned to 
attend the court ; whereas in England, where the Norman 
government was powerful, the parliament was kept up in 
its full splendour, and became an important part of the 
constitution. Hence the difference of authority in the 
English and French parliaments, which was one of the 
causes of the superior freedom of England. 

During the thirteenth century, the French crown was 
greatly strengthened by the annexation of Normandy and 
Thoulouse ; and in the beginning of the fourteenth, a.d. 
1302, Philip the Fair broke down the legislative inde- 
pendence of his vassals by convoking the States General \ 
in which, besides the deputies of the clergy and nobles* 
were those of the Tiers Etat or Third Estate. Thus the 
right of making laws, and of taxation, was imparted to the 
people ; yet the nobles still remained exempt from im- 
posts, and the burthens of the state fell upon the Boturier* 
These assemblies being favourable to liberty, some of the 
later kings bethought themselves of summoning Provincial 
StateSf which were more manageable. The lawyers ena- 
bled the crown to encroach still more ; so that Lewis XI., 
who carried the practice of levying money without the 
consent of the nation farther than any of his predecessors, 
was said to have put the kings of France " hors de page 

The Administration of Justice, 

As most offences among the Barbarians — even murder 
itself^ — might be atoned for by a fine, the administration 

^ This assembly sat in three chambers. The decisions of its 
members required the consent of their constituents, a circumstance 
which greatly damaged its authority. — ^Its first subsidy was granted, 
A.D. 1314. 

7 That is to say, made them their own masters. 

^ The fine for murder varied according to the rank of the \>«ciA!^ 
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of justice was a profitable business. The possessors of 
fiefs sought therefore to get it as much as possible into 
their own hands ; and they became in different degrees' 
exempt from the jurisdiction of the king's judges whose 
authority was likewise lessened by the sub-infeudations 
which so rapidly thinned the numbers of the free alodialists. 
It was, however, laid down as a rule, that no lord could sit 
personally in justice : his powers were delegated to his 
bailiff and vassals*. Owing to the reckless perjury of 
witnesses, and the want of discrimination in these rude 
judges, matters were sometimes decided by means of or- 
deal, — a thing which, though carried on and countenanced 
by the clergy, was a trace of heathenism, and more than 
once condemned by eminent bishops of the church. 
Recourse was also had to the expedient of bringing forward 
compurgators, or consacramentales ; and above all, to the 
famous Trial by Battle, in which it was supposed that God 

slain. The penalty for the murder of a Roman— unless he were a 
church dignitary— was less than what was paid for that of a bar- 
barian of a similar condition. 

^ Only those lords who had the high jurisdiction {la haute judiee), 
had the power of life and death. An exception was often allowed in 
the case of a thief caught in the fact ; who might be summarily exe- 
cuted : this was the infangthef and ovtfangthef of our Saxon laws. — 
In Arragon, a lord who had only the lower jurisdiction, might starve 
the murderer of his vassal to death. 

^ The ancient barbarian jurisdictions were of a popular character. 
Petty causes were decided by the decanus, or tything man, and by 
the eentenaritu, or hundreder ; the more weighty, by the count and the 
Baehinburgii, who were freeholders. These last, in Charlemagne's age, 
were superseded by Scahini (^chevins) or assessors, who were chosen 
with the concurrence of the people. An appeal seems to have Iain 
to the count palatine^ and sometimes to the sovereign himself. 

' The delegate of an ecclesiastical lord was an Advocate or Vidame^ 
which office was often hereditary. The viguiers {tioar%i)y biuliffs, 
jhmsts, and seneschals of lay lords were similar, but of rather less 
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would interfere and defend the right'. In this last case, 
the accuser, if defeated, was subject to the punishment 
which his adversary, if convicted, would have received. 

The feudal rights of judicature in France were first en- 
croached upon by Philip Augustus. By an ordinance 
made on the eve of his departure for the Holy Land, June 
1190, he established Royal Courts^ held by bailiffs or 
seneschals (the latter of which names was more common 
in the southern provinces) ; and in a very short time, in a 
variety of cases, termed royal, the territorial courts were 
pronounced incompetent. In Germany, a high court of 
appeal, called the Imperial Chamber, was created in the 
year 1495, at the close of the Middle Ages. 

The barons of France were tried by the Council or 
Court of Peers; which was composed of the tenants-in- 
chief of the king and his household officers, and likewise 
heard appeals for denial of justice. The appellate juris- 
diction having been much increased in importance after the 
ordinance of Philip Augustus, St. Lewis introduced coun- 
sellors of inferior rank, as advisers; who acquired by 

' Except in England, an appeal against an inferior jurisdiction was 
also thus tried. If the appellant challenged the whole court, and 
defeated all its members within the day, the judges were put to 
death, and their jurisdiction destroyed for ever ; but if he only 
challenged the first judge who gave a hostile sentence, — which was 
to be done at once, — the decision was simply reversed. The second 
witness against a man might also be challenged. 

Though the belief that God would interfere, had rendered this 
practice less mischievous in a superstitious age, the incomparable 
St. Lewis abolished it throughout the royal domains ; and in appeals 
from inferior jurisdictions, he forbade it when the facts were noto- 
rious, or the judges clearly in the right. In eivU suits, all might 
adopt the law of his Establishments," instead of having recourse to 
fighting. The manners of the age having become gentler, and the 
old faith in the Wager of Battle weakened by experience and the 
steady opposition of the clergy, men naturally preferred the wisdom 
and equity of the new code. 
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degrees a right of suffrage, and at the beginning of the 
thirteenth century, with the addition of a few prekitea aad 
nobles, already constituted the &mou8 ParUamenH oC 
Paris*. The prelates and nobles were irregular in their 
attendance, and soon withdrew altogether; so tha^ at 
length, all the presidents and counsellors were lawyers, 
unfriendly to the privileges of the feudal ariatocracyy and 
upholders of the royal prerogative ^. And as the ordinances 
of the sovereign had been wont to be made by the advice 
of his council, it also became customary to register the 
king's edicts in the parliament of Paris ; which often dis- 
tinguished itself, on such occasions, by remonstuating 
against illegal acts, and even sometimes refusing to reocvd 
them. This sole remaining safeguard of liberty in France, 
was strengthened by an ordinance of Lewis XL, which de^ 
clared the presidents and counsellors of parliament to be 
immoveable, a.d. 1468, 

Decline of the Feudal System, 

The necessity which was gradually felt of substituting 
well-trained mercenary troops for an irregular and disor- 
derly host of feudal retainers, rendered military tenures less 

^ Other Parliaments were afterwards established at ThoulooseK 
Rouen, Bordeaux, Dijon, Grenoble, Aix, Rennes, Pau, and Metas. 

' As late, however, as the fourteenth century, the Pebbs of 
France — a title which had become restricted to a few great vassals 
—sat in the parliament. To the dukes of Normandy, Burgundy, 
and Guienne, and the counts of Thoulouse, Flanders, and Cham- 
pagne, the six temporal peers, had been added, in the reign of Philip 
Augustus, six spiritual peers; the Archbishop of Rheims and the 
bishops of Laon and Langres, as duke-bishops, and the count-bishops 
of Beauvais, Chilons, and Noyon. Philip the Fair made the duke 
of Brittany and the count of Artois peers, Normandy and Thoulouse 
having been united to the crown. Princes of the blood were after- 
wards so distinguished ; and by the more modem kings, several 
nobles were raised to be dukes and peers. 
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valuable, and loosened that bond of mutual interest which 
had hitherto united the vassal with his lord*. A great 
change was also wrought by the abolition of villeinage, by 
the increase of trade, and by the rise of chartered towns ; 
whose privileges were mostly purchased from needy kings 
and nobles, in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. And 
the revolution was completed by wars of the Roses, which 
in England were so destructive to the old baronial families; 
by the annexation, in France, of the great fiefs by the 
crown ; and by the union of several European states and 
monarchies, by marriage or inheritance, into powerful 
sovereignties. 

The Feudal System preserved a sense of rights in a 
lawless age. It did not promote peace and good ord^ ; 
yet it gave birth to a feeling of honour and of loyalty 
which raised society from the corruption into which it had 
sunk. For its spirit was opposed to falsehood, treachery, 
and ingratitude ; and though often hateful, it was never 
base. 



SECTION lU, 

CLOVIS AND THE MEaOVINOIAN KINGS OF FRANCE. 

A. D. 48] . Ck)Yis becomes king of the Salian Franka at Toumay. 
486. Clovis defeats Syagrius at Soissons. 

496. dovia defeatt the Alemanni at Tolbiac, Baptwn of Qovis. 
500. Gundebald, of Burgundy, becomes tributary to Clovis. 

507. Clovia defeats the VisigoUu at Vougle, or PoUien. 

508. The Franks conquer most of Southern Gaul. 

509. Clovis destroys nK>st of the Frankish princes. 
5J1. Death of Clovis. 

^ The practice of escuage, and of hiring soldiers, became common 
in ihe twelfth century ; and in the middle of the fourteenth, Charles 
VII., of France, adopted the modem system of a standing army* 
Military tenures were abolished in England at the Restoration. 
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Clovis, the founder of the French monarchy, was not 
more than fifteen when, on the death of his father, he he- 
came king of Salian Franks at Toumay, a.d. 481. He 
allied himself with Ragnacaire, another petty Frankidi 
prince who reigned at Camhray ; and in the year 486, he 
began his career of victory at Soissons, by defeating Sya- 
grius, the son of his father's rival count ^gidius, and the 
ruler of what remained of Roman Gaul Syagrius fled 
for aid to the Visigoths ; but they gave him up to the piti- 
less Franks. Ten years afterwards, Glovis routed the 
Swabians, or Alemanni, at Tolbiac (Ziilpich), near Cologne, 
their king being slain ; conquered part of their country ' ; 
and by taking several thousands of their warriors into his 
service, greatly increased the strength of his army. This 
hard-fought battle was won with the help of the Ripuarian 
Franks of Cologne, whose king Sieghert was severely 
wounded. 

Clovis, who had married the Burgundian princess Clo- 
tilda, and had been prevailed upon to allow her children 
to be christened ; is said to have successfully invoked 
the God of his wife in the hour of danger, at Tolbiac, 
and to have been thus induced to listen to the teaching 
of Remigius (S. Remy), the archbishop of Rheims. On 
Christmas Day, he was baptized; and his example was 
followed by three thousand of his Salians. He was now 

' When Clovis divided the spoils at Soissons, he wished to give 
back a magnificent vase which had been taken from a church ; on 
which a soldier struck the vase with his frandtca, or battle-axe, 
crying out that the king should only have what fell to him by lot. 
A few months afterwards, Clovis cleft the man's skull, at a review, 
with his own francisca. This anecdote has been strained to prove 
that Clovis had but little power ; whereas, when the barbarians 
united for conquest under a king, he soon became more tban a mere 
chief. 

• See p. 172, note Perhaps his conquests did extend beyond 
the Rhine. 
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the only Catholic king on earth, all the other Christian 
sovereigns at that time being either Arians, or in some 
way tainted with heresy ; so that he had every where the 
good will of the orthodox clergy, and of the Roman and 
native population. The Armoricans agreed shortly after- 
wards to unite with the Franks, though an attempt to reduce 
them by force had failed His kingdom was thus ex- 
tended to the shores of the Ocean : it was divided by the 
Loire from the Visigoths ; by the Rhone, from the Bur- 
gundians ; and by the Rhine from the independent Franks 
and Swabians. 

The arms of Clovis were next turned against the Bur- 
gundians. They were beaten near Dijon, a.d. 500 ; but 
king Gundebald, who had lost the battle by the desertion 
of his false-hearted brother Godegisel, sheltered himself 
behind the walls of Avignon, and purchased peace by a 
promise of tribute. Nor were the Visigoths long unmo- 
lested. On the plains of Vougl^, about ten leagues from 
Poitiers, the Catholic Clovis overthrew the Arian Alaric II., 
July 507 ; and though the Franks and their Burgundian 
allies were kept out of Provence and Septimania by the 
power of the great Theodoric, almost the whole of Aqui- 
taine was easily reduced \ 

Towards the close of his life, Clovis, in the true spirit of 
a conqueror, had all the independent Merovingian princes 
murdered, and seized upon their kingdoms. Among these 
were his old friends Siegbert and Ragnacaire : Cloderic, 
the son of the former, was fiendishly stirred up to slay his 
father, and his servants were then bribed to kill him. 
Such atrocities were too common among the barbarians to 

' Many Christian soldiers of barbarian origin, who had been in the 
Roman service, and were now dispersed in Gaul, also joined them- 
selves to the army of the Franks. 

> For the Visigothic War, see pp. 166, 157. 
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riiock public opinion ; and moreover, Clovis and his suc- 
cessors were too liberal to the church for the Pope or the 
clergy to rebuke them very sharply for their sins He 
died at Paris, Nov. 511, aged forty-five ; not long after he 
had received the title and ornaments of the consulship 
from the Eastern Emperor, — a high honour in the ey«8 of 
his Roman subjects. 

Clovis was not so much the king of a nation, as the 
head of an army of about fifteen thousand men, by which 
the population of Gaul was vanquished and kept under. 
This force he could not disperse, much less disband, with 
safety ; but every spring, it exchanged its winter quarters 
for the camp, and was mustered at the Field of March, in 
readiness to quell any outbreak, and to face any «nemy. 
And when the Frank soldier got his dischai^, his services 
were rewarded by a grant of land', and he became a 
settler. Soissons, and afterwards Paris, was the place 
chosen for the royal residence ; and in the chief towns, a 
grafioy or count, was also stationed. The Franks were 
only amenable to their own Salic and Ripuary customs ; 
the Gauls or Romans were still judged by the Theodosian 
code ^, and had admission to civil offices, and to the king's 

' Divorce, polygamy, and incestuous marriages, as well as treachery 
and cruelty, abound in the history of the successors of Clovis. Clo- 
thaire I., for example, had for his wives, Gundiocaf the widow of his 
brother Clodimir ; St. Radegunda ; Ingunda, and her sister Ari- 
gunda ; Chemsena ; and the Lombard princess WuUraday the widow 
of his grand-nephew Theodebald. This last marriage was found 
fault with by the clergy, and Wultrada, when she had borne two 
daughters, had one of the dukes of Bavaria given her for a third 
husband. 

' This was the Salic land which females were not allowed to in- 
herit. 

* Ultimately, the barbarian customs prevailed over the Roman 
code in the northern provinces of France (pays coutumien) ; but the 
Civil Law, in the southern provinces (pays du droit icrit). 
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favour. All the t^hurch dignities were also held, at first, 
by Romans. Yet the Roman had to pay the old land tax, 
from which his conquerors were exempt ; he had no voice 
in the assemblies of freemen ^ ; and if he was a layman, the 
fine for his murder was less than the weregild of a Frank. 

The First Partition of the Prankish Kingdom. 

A.D. 511. Thierry I., Clodomir, Childebert, and Clothaire I. divide 
the kingdom. 
515. The Saxons unite themselves with the Franks. 
524. Clodomir of Orleans shiin at Visironce. 
626. Murder of Glodomir's children by their uncles. 

530. The Franks conquer the Thuringians. 

531. Childebert of Paris pillages Narbonne. 

534. Death of Munderic. Theodebert succeeds Thierry at 
Metz. Conquest of Burgundy by the Franks. 

536. The Franks gain Rhaetia and Provence from the Ostro- 
goths. 

539. Theodebert invades Italy, 

543. Childebert and Clothaire I. attack Spain. 

547. Theodebald succeeds Theodebert at Metz. 

554. Death of Theodebald. Quarrel with the Saxons. 

555. The Saxons defeat Clothaire I, and the Franks. 

558. Rebellion of Chramne ; Death of Childebert. Clothaire I. 
re-unites the Fraukish empire. 

560. Clothaire I. puts Chramne to death. 

561. Death of Clothaire I. 

The empire of Clovis was divided among his four sons, 
Thierry I.^ Clodomir, Childebert, and Clothaire I. ; 
who reigned at Metz, Orleans, Parish and Soissons. And 
so far indeed was the power of the Franks from being 

^ The Roman, unless he were a church dignitary, did not appear 
at the assembly at the Field of March ; nor at the plaoUum or maUum 
(pleas or court) of the coimt, among the Bachinburgiiy or freeholders. 

• Thierry (Dietrich or Theodoric), the eldest, was illegitimate ; 
and, though bom before his father's conversion, hardly twenty-five. 

' Paris was, however, still looked upon as the common capital. 
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shaken by his death, that it was soon extended beyond the 
Meuse to the banks of the Elbe, by the accession of the 
Saxons to their league ; and likewise much increased by 
fresh conquests. The Thuringians and their king Her- 
manfred were subdued by Thierry and Clothaire, with the 
aid of the Saxons ; the Visigoths in France were severely 
humbled by Childebert, when he avenged on Narbonne the 
insults which his sister Clotilda had suffered ; the Burgun- 
dians, though they stoutly maintained their independence 
for a time, were vanquished by Childebert and Clothaire, 
and their territory partitioned between the victorious 
princes and Thierry, whose soldiers had also taken part in 
the war"; and the Ostrogoths, while struggling for ex- 
istence against Belisarius, had to yield up Rhaetia and 
Provence, which the protection of Theodoric had rescued 
from Clovis, when the Swabians were overthrown at Tol- 
biac and the Visigoths at Vougle 

During the wars with Burgundy, — about ten years before 
its fall, — Clodomir, king of Orleans, had been slain at 
Visironce, a.d. 524. His three sons were placed under 
the care of Clotilda, the widow of Clovis ; but after a 
while, Childebert and Clothaire, their uncles, managed to 
get them into their clutches, and two of the helpless 
orphans were murdered, the third having been hidden from 
their fury*. When Thierry died, a.d. 634, Childebert 

* Thierry himself, whose wife was the daughter of Sigismuiid of 
Burgundy, and the niece of Gudemar, kept aloof from the contest. 
During the final struggle, he was engaged in pillaging Auvergne, 
which had tried to change his rule for that of Childebert ; and in 
putting down Munderic, a Merovingian who had claimed to share the 
empire with the sons of Clovis. 

> These wars have already been described in the First Section of 
this Part. 

' When Clothaire — now the husband of their mother Gundioca 

threw down the eldest of the boys and stabbed him ; the younger bro- 
ther clung to the knees of Childebert, and begged so piteously to be 
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and Clothaire would also have seized upon his dominions ; 
but they were deterred by the valour of his warlike son, 
who had begun his career by repelling the Northmen, and 
had lately distinguished himself in the south of France 
against the Visigoths. They themselves attacked the same 
people nine years afterwards, and overran and pillaged the 
north-eastern provinces of Spain, until they met with such 
a check that they had to purchase a disgraceful retreat. 

Theodebert, who had succeeded his father Thierry in 
Austrasia, or the Eastern Kingdom^, was one of the ablest 
of the Merovingian princes. His alliance was courted 
alike by the Greeks and the Ostrogoths, who were then 
contending for the mastery in Italy ; and both were 
treacherously made to pay highly for aid which was never 
given*. He crossed the Alps with a large army, a.d. 
539 ; entered and burned Pavia, after having fallen upon 
and routed, first the Ostrogoths, and then the Greeks, with 
great slaughter ; laid waste the plains of Northern Italy, 
with famine and disease in his train ; and returned home 
laden with spoil, but with the loss of most of his soldiers. 
He is said to have once meditated an expedition against 
Justinian himself ; but he never lived to fulfil his design. 
He died, a.d. 547» leaving his throne to his youthful son 

spared, that that ruffian was shaken in his purpose. But Gothaire 
reproached Childebert with having instigated all that had been done, 
and bade him thrust away the child, if he would not die in his stead. 
— (Jhlodoaldy who escaped the doom of his brothers, afterwards be- 
came a monk, and died in a convent, near Paris, which was named 
from him S. Cloud, a.d. 560. 

* Austrasia included the country between the Rhine, the Meuse, 
and the Moselle ; Neusti-ia, the North-Eastern Kingdom, extended 
from the Loire and the Mense to the ocean. Besides these, were 
the more recent conquests of Burgundy and Aquitaine, and Armoricay 
or Brittany, which was tributary to the Franks. 

3 Vitiges had a re-enforcement of 10,000 Burgundians, who dis- 
tinguished themselves by their cruelty at the sack of Milan, a.d. 638. 

2nd Ser. 
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Theodebald, a prince of weak health, during whose short 
reign, the Franks and Swahians (Alemanni), under inde- 
pendent chiefs, infested Liguria and Venetia, and sup- 
ported the cause of the Ostrogoths. After the fall of 
Totila, a large host of these adventurers invaded Italy and 
perished, a.d. 553*. 

In the year 554, Theodehald died, and his kingdom was 
seized hy his great uncle Clothaire. The Saxons refused 
to acknowledge Clothaire ; and a war ensued, in which the 
Franks, though successful at first, were heaten and had to 
sue for peace, a.d. 555. Chramne, his eldest son, now 
likewise rose against him ; heing instigated and upheld hy 
his uncle Childehert, who was highly displeased at having 
heen kept out of his share of Theodehald*s dominions. 

The death of Childehert, at Paris, a.d. 558, — he lef^ no 
sons ; and Clothaire entered his dominions, laid hold of 
his treasures, and drove his daughters and their mother 
into exile, — turned the scale against Chramne, whose 
father could now wield the whole strength of the Prankish 
empire, which he had reunited. The unhappy prince fled 
to Conobre, the count of Lesser Brittany, which was hitherto 
unconquered ; hut his ally was defeated and slain, and 
he himself was overtaken in his second flight, and brought 
into the camp of Clothaire. No mercy was shown him. 
Being fast bound to a bench, he was shut up, together 
with his wife and daughters, in a peasant's hut ; and the 
place was set on fire, and all were horribly burnt alive, ! 
a.d. 560. 

A year and a day after this foul deed of vengeance, j 

* Two renowned Swabian brothers, the chieftains LetOkarit snd 
Buecelinus, re-entered Italy with 76,000 men (most of whom were 
heathen Swabians) ; and such were their ravages, that they them- 
selves soon suffered from the want of wholesome food. The troops 
of Leutharis were swept away by dysentery, and those of Buccelinus 
were discomfited by Narses, a.d. 553. 
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Clothaire died of a fever at Corapidgne, crying out, " How 
great is this King of heaven, who thus lays low the mighty 
kings of the earth*! " 

The Second Partition of the Prankish Kingdom. 

A.D. 561. Charibert, Gunti'am, Siegbert, and Chilperic I. divide 
the kingdom. 

562. Siegbert repels the Avars ; Chilperic attacks him. 

567. Death of Charibert. Siegbert attacks Guntram. 

568. Galswintha murdered. 
573. Siegbert attacks Chilperic 

575. Theodebert slain. — Siegbert murdered. 

The kingdom of Clothaire I., like that of Clovis, was 
divided into four parts. Charibert, his eldest son, who 
resided in Paris, had Aquitaine ; Guntram (Gontran) got 
Orleans for his share, together with the kingdom of Bur- 
gundy ; Siegbert, at Metz*, ruled over Austrasia, where 
the Franks were most numerous, and his supremacy was 
acknowledged by the warlike German nations beyond the 
Rhine ; and to the youngest, Chilperic I., whose capital 
w^as Soissons, Neustria was allotted^. This prince, who 

^ Clothaire had united under his rule the whole of Gaul (Septi- 
mania excepted) ; — Gaul then included France, Savoy, Switzerland, 
and the Low Countries ; — and the Franconians, Swabians, Bavarians, 
Thuringians, not to speak of the Saxons, served him as subject 
allies. These Germans beyond the Rhine were unruly heathens, 
savage and poor ; but they sent forth swarms of hardy warriors. 

Rheims had been the chief residence of his uncle Thierry of 
Austrasia. — Ch&Ions on the Saonte was now preferred as a capital to 
Orleans by Guntram. 

7 The division, like the former one, was strangely made. Chari- 
bert's kingdom of Aquitaine was connected with Paris by a tongue of 
land which separated Guntram's dominions at Orleans from Bur- 
gundy. The truth is, that the Franks were still in a transition 
state, and had not settled down under a regular system of govern- 
ment. The kings had not the administration of justice or of finance 
to attend to, — even war cost little, as the barbarians fought without 
pay for the sake of the booty and conquered l&ndB, — wxd Ocafel 

L 2 
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was only half-brother to the rest, had seized his filler's 
treasure, and had tried to make himself master of the 
whole inheritance. 

The best of these kings was Gmitram ; who, though £ax 
from stainless*, was not wanting in generosity, and was 
beloved by his Burgundian subjects. The worst for lust 
and cruelty was Chilperic, the Nero of France : be had 
hardly begun to reign when he had the baseness ta invade 
the dominions of Siegbert, at the time that he was eagaged 
in repelling the Avars, who had lately rushed into Europe'. 
When Siegbert had married the Visigothic princess Brune- 
hilda (Brunehaut), a.d. 566, Chilperic, whose concubines 
and repudiated wife Audovera were women of low rank, 
was induced to become the husband of her elder sister 
Gahwintha ; yet though he loved his bride at first, his 
vile mistress Fredegunda (Fredegonde) so fully regained 
her influence, that the unhappy Spanish lady offered to give 
up all the wealth which she had brought him^ if she were 
only allowed to return home. Behaving with heartless 
dissimulation, he gave her fair words ; but had her strangled 
in her bed, and raised Fredegunda to be his queen, a.d. 
568. A short war with Siegbert now followed ; his in- 
dignation at the fate of his sister-in-law, being soon ap- 
peased by the cession of the towns which had been part of 
her dower : his wife was not so easily satisfied ; and for 

business was the command of their armies. So loose at first was the 
allegiance of the Franks, that they would serve under whicheyer 
king they chose. 

• Guntram was a polygamist, and guilty of some cruel deeds.— 
At the request of one of his wives, who had died of the plague, he 
buried alive in her grave the two physicians who had attended her. 

• Siegbert forced the Avars to make peace, and had leisure to 
chastise his turbulent brother. Some years afterwards, a.d. 666, he 
was attacked by the Avars, and taken prisoner ; yet he was soon 
released by his foes, who now allied themselves with the Lombards 
against the Gepidae, and ceased to molest the Franks. 
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many years, the fierce passions and the bitter, unrelenting 
hatreds of Brunehilda and Fredegunda were the curse of 
France. 

Some months before this happened, Charibert — a king 
chiefly remarkable for his marriages, and his disputes with 
the clergy ^ — had died, leaving daughters only ; and Aqui- 
taine had been shared among his three surviving brothers, 
in such ill-assorted portions that feuds and quarrels were 
constantly breaking out. Siegbert tried to deprive Gun- 
tram of Aries ; and when that war was ended, his old 
grudge against Cliilperic was envenomed worse than ever. 
Guntram, in the year 573, called a council of bishops to 
Paris, to reconcile the two brothers ; but in vain. Theo- 
debert, the eldest son of Chilperic, horribly ravaged the 
districts of Aquitaine, along the south of the Loire, which 
belonged to Siegbert ; and the Austrasian king retaliated 
by leading an army of the heathen Germans from beyond 
the Rhine into the heart of Neustria, burning and destroying 
all before him. The chief lords on both sides insisted that 
peace should be made; but Siegbert had no sooner dis- 
banded his troops, than Chilperic renewed the unnatural 
struggle by invading his frontier, and wasting the country 
as far as Rheims. He had cause to rue his rashness. 
The hell-hounds of Germany were again let loose upon 
Neustria, and Theodebert was killed by the Austrasians in 
Aquitaine ; so that he was driven in despair to shut him- 
self up with Fredegunda within the walls of Toumay, 

^ The year after his accession, a.d. 562, he supported Emerius, 
whom his father had named bishop of Saintes ; and fined the metro- 
politan, LeorUius of Bordeaux, and the other bishops who, at the 
council of Saintes, had deposed him. He was afterwards excom- 
municated by St. Germain of Paris, for marrying Marcovefa, a 
woman of low birth, who was not only the sister of a living wife, but 
likewise a nun. — His daughter Bertha married Ethelbert king of Kent, 
and introduced Christianity into Saxon England. 
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while Brunehilda, who had followed her husband in tri- 
umph to Paris, clamoured like a fury for vengeance'. 
Even the Neustrian warriors abandoned his cause, and 
agreed to acknowledge Siegbert as king. But the iron 
soul of Fredegunda was unshaken. This fiendlike woman 
had a number of pages who would do and dare any thing 
at her bidding': two of these were sent to assassinate 
Siegbert, and they stabbed him dead at Vitry, as he was 
getting off the shield on which the Neustrians had lifted 
him up in token that he was to be their sovereign, a.d. 
575. The Neustrians instantly returned to their allegiance 
to Chilperic, who, as the Germans had already recrossed 
the Rhine, was able to march to Paris without meeting an 
enemy : the haughty Brunehilda fell into his hands, and 
was taken as a prisoner to Rouen. 

A.D. 575. ChildebertkingofAu8tra8ia,6ogo Mayor of the Palace. 
576. Mummolus routs the Lombards. Bnmehilda marries 
Merovceus. 

580. Fredegunda has Clovis and Andovera murdered. 

581. Flight of Mummolus. League of Childebert and Chil- 

peric against Guntram. 

583. Guntram defeats Chilperic at Melun. 

584. Chilperic murdered. 

Childebert, the son of Siegbert and Brunehilda, had, 
however, been secretly carried off from Paris by one of the 
Austrasian dukes ; and had been proclaimed king, at Metz, 
on Christmas-day. As he was but five years old, the 
Leudes, or nobles, chose the prudent Gogo to be his 

2 St. Germam, the bishop of Paris, and even St. Radegunda from 
her retreat, fruitlessly endeavoured to touch the heart of Brune- 
hilda with pity. 

' If they did her behests, their fortune was made ; if they lost 
their lives, alms were distributed at the tombs of the saints to boy 
their salvation ! 
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guardian, as Mayor of the Palace^; an office by which 
the royal authority was doomed to be supplanted. From 
henceforth, the power of the aristocracy became paramount 
in Austrasia. 

Meanwhile Merovcetcs, the eldest living son of Chilperic, 
having gone to Rouen to see his captive mother Audovera, 
fell in love with Brunehilda and married her*. The lovers 
took refuge in St. Martin's Church against the rage of 
Chilperic, and would only come out on his plighting a 
solemn oath that they should not be parted ; a promise 
which was quickly broken. Brunehilda, at the demand of 
the Austrasians, regained her freedom after a while ; but 
Merovaeus was forced to take priest's orders, and sent into 
a monastery, from which retreat he escaped to Tours, where 
he was courageously protected by the bishop and histo- 
rian St. Gregory, a.d. 577 From thence he fled, hoping to 
find a refuge in Burgundy ; but after many adventures, he 
was betrayed by the people of Terouanes, and is said to 
have« got one of his friends to kill him. His comrades 
were put to death with the most shocking barbarity by 
Fredegunda, who has also been accused of having him 
murdered. 

A short time before, the Neustrians had been routed 

* Major Domus, originally a chief officer of the household, through 
whom petitions were laid before the king. 

^ St. PrcBtextatus of Rouen, for abetting this marriage, was brought 
by Chilperic before a council of bishops at Paris, and banished to 
Jersey. After the death of Chilperic, when he had returned to his 
see, Fredegunda had him stabbed at mass in his cathedral, on Easter 
Sunday, a.d. 586. 

* In an age of violence, in which there was neither security nor 
justice, the right of sanctuary which churches possessed, was often 
highly beneficial. Chilperic pillaged the church lands of Tours ; 
but dared not violate the sanctuary. His son, however, had reason 
to dread the unscrupulous Fredegunda, and was induced to seek a 
safer refuge. 
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with great slaughter in Aquitaine by Muwnolus^ the cele- 
brated patrician of Burgundy ; who had lately beaten the 
Lombards in their last attempts to conquer the south of 
France. The Burgundians returned home after their victory; 
and Chilperic's generals regained the ground which they 
had lost, and drove the Austrasians out of most of their 
possessions in Aquitaine. In the year 580, the two sur- 
viving sons of Fredegunda sickened of the plague ; on 
which the conscience-stricken queen made her husband 
cancel the taxes which he had laid on the lands even of 
freemen, and which could not be raised without bloodshed. 
When the children died, she wreaked her fury on her step- 
son Clovis, whom she charged with having destroyed her 
family by witchcraft. The unhappy prince was assassinated 
in prison ; his mistress and his mother Audovera died 
under the most frightful torture ; and his sister, the maiden 
Basinaf was given up to the lust of the queen's pages, and 
then immured in a nunnery ^. 

Mummolus, in the following year, fled from Burgundy, 
having fallen into disgrace with his sovereign. He was 
received with open arms by the nobles of Austrasia ; who, 
with their young king Childebert, joined in a league with 
Chilperic and the Neustrians against Guntram, and ravaged 
some of his fairest provinces: — the war was ended, a.d. 
583, by the defeat of Chilperic, near Melun, when left to 
fight Guntram single-handed, owing to a mutiny which had 
broken out in the camp of his Austrasian allies. Chilperic 
did not live much longer. He was killed by the dagger of 
an unknown murderer, as he was getting off his horse, at 
dusk, after hunting, a.d. 584 ^ 

' Two years after this, Fredegunda had a son named Thierry; 
and when he also died, a.d. 684, she had a number of persons tor- 
tured, burned alive, and broken on the wheel for witchcraft. 

" Brunehilda is thought to have had him murdered. Suspicion 
has also attached itself to Fredegunda, who is accused of an intrigue 
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D. 584. Clothaire II. king of Soissons. 
585. Gundowald and Mummolus slain. 
593. Death of Guntram. 

596. Death of Childebert ; Theodebert king of Austrasia, and 
Thierry II. king of Burgundy. — Fredegunda ^covers 
Paris (dies 597). 

599. Brunehilda exiled by the Anstrasians. 

600. Theodebert and Thierry combine against Clothaire. 
605. Fall of Protadius. 

610. Thierry gives up Alsace to the Austrasians. 

612. Thierry defeats Theodebert at Toul and Tolbiac, and 

puts him to death. 

613. Thierry II. dies ; Siegbert II. Clothaire II. destroys 

Brunehilda and her grandchildren. 

622. Clothaire II. grants Austrasia to Dagobert. 

628. Death of Clothaire II. 
Clothaire II., the only living son of Chilperic, was a 
Ipless infant not more than four months old. His 
»ther Fredegunda hastened to Paris, and sent to Gun- 
m, beseeching him to take charge of the kingdom ; and 
i Burgundian king, on his arrival, became the guardian 
her child, and her protector against the Austrasians. 
e was obliged, indeed, to retire to Rouen, in the beginning 
the next year, Childebert — hitherto not old enough to 
: for himself — and Guntram having become friends ; but 
J allegiance of the Neustrians was secured to Clothaire. 
lis union of the two kings greatly overawed the nobles ; 
i adherents of Gundowald (a bastard son of Clothaire I., 
o had already seized Aquitaine) melted away, and their 
der was easily crushed®. When peace was restored at 

h Duke Landeric. — Fredegunda's daughter Rigunthay who had 
b been sent with a large dowry of ill-gotten wealth to marry the 
igoth Recared, was now stopped in Aquitaine, robbed of her 
isures, and disappointed of her marriage. 

Gundowald had been invited home from Constantinople, where 
lived in exile. When besieged at last in Comminges, he was 
;ed to surrender himself to the Burgundians by Munmiolus and 
srs, who had thus hoped in vain to save their own lives. 
L 5 
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home, Guntram and Childebert engaged in unsuccessfid 
foreign wars ; the former, against Recared and tlie Visi- 
goths ; the latter, against the Lombard Autharis. 

When Guntram died, March 593, Childebert, whom he 
had once adopted afler the death of his sons, united the 
kingdom of Burgundy with Austrasia and Aquitaine : he 
would even have wrested Neustria from his youthibl 
cousin, had not his troops been beaten by Landeric, the 
Mayor of the Palace. Bearing a deep grudge against his 
nobles, — he had all the hate of Brunehilda in his nature,— 
he disgraced himself by a number of treacherous murden 
and horrible executions ; and when he died, a.d. 596, at 
the age of twenty-five, it was believed that his end had 
been hastened by poison \ His two sons — both of them 
born before he was seventeen — succeeded him ; Theodi- 
BERT II., in Austrasia, and Thierry II., in Burgundy and 
Orleans. 

All the Prankish thrones were now filled by children 
under the guardianship of Mayors of the Palace * : — ^Lan- < 
deric governed Neustria ; Quintrio, Austrasia ; and War- 
nachaire, Burgundy. The royal authority was weakened, 
while the power of the aristocracy (especially of the dukes) 
dangerously increased ; and, moreover, the troubles of the 
times were heightened by the restless ambition of the rival 
queens. Fredegunda, availing herself of the confusioo 
which the death of Childebert had caused, attacked the 
Austrasians, and recovered Paris and the towns on the 

^ His queen had also died with him. The faction which he had j 
crushed, Fredegunda, and even his mother Brunehilda, have each in 
turn heen suspected of having plotted against his life. 

* The Mayor of the Palace was first invested with full power in 
Austrasia, a.d. 575, after the death of Sieghert ; in Neustria^ aj>. 
684, after the death of Chilperic; and in Burgundy (either ajk 
693, after the death of Guntram^ or), a.d. 596, after the death of 
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Seine which the Neustrians had lost : in the course of the 
next year, she died, hated indeed for her crimes, yet trium- 
phant after all her reverses. Brunehilda had Quintrio mur- 
dered, and made her half-witted grandson Theodebert II. 
— then a boy of thirteen — marry the slave BUichilda *; thus 
thinking to have every thing under her own management 
But her haughty rule was not easily brooked by the nobles 
of Austrasia, with whom the young queen herself took 
part; and she was quickly driven out of the kingdom, 
A.D. 599, and had to betake herself to the court of her 
younger grandchild Thierry II., whose Burgundians were 
a less spirited race. She gained a complete mastery over 
the mind of that unhappy boy, by enticing him to give 
himself up to sloth and evil pleasures ; she thwarted the 
attempts of his subjects to get him married ; and she 
persecuted those among the clergy who tried to awaken 
his conscience 

The Austrasians and Burgundians having leagued against 
the Neustrians, and routed them, a.d. 600 ; most of the 
towns which had welcomed Fredegunda were ruthlessly 
sacked, and a large portion of Neustria had to be ceded 
to the invaders*. Five years afterwards, Thierry was 
stirred up by his grandmother to attack the Austrasians : 
but the war was unpopular ; the soldiers mutinied ; and 
Protadius — the paramour of the aged Brunehilda, by who/n 

3 She was a person of much sense and spirit, and ruled her hus- 
band, until he fell in love with another woman and murdered her, 
A.D. 610. 

* When he had been induced to agree to marry the Yisigothic 
princess Ermetiberga, Brunehilda made him send her back, but kept 
her dowry. — St, Desiderius (Didier), bishop of Vienne, she caused to 
be stoned to death ; and CdumbantiSy an Irish saint, she banished, 
for having exhorted the young king to amend his life. 

^ Aquitaine was now divided between the Austrasians and Bur- 
gundians ; whose dukes also humbled the Gascons, in 602. 

l6 
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he had been lately raised to be Mayor of the Palace 
was murdered in the young king's tent, for having dared 
to withstand the general wish for peace. A fresh fend, 
however, was provoked, when Thierry was intimidated 
into restoring Alsace to the Austrasians, a.d. 610. For a 
while he kept quiet, until he had gained over Clothaire 11. 
by a promise of part of his lost territory ; then, takii^ the 
field, March 612, he discomfited Theodebert IL, at Tpul 
and at Tolbiac (in which second battle, the Austrasians 
had been re-enforced by the nations beyond the Rhine). 
The vanquished king was pursued, overtaken, and bound 
with chains. Brunehilda showed him no mercy, and even 
bade a soldier lay hold of his little son MerovcBUSf and 
dash out his brains against a stone. 

The next year, Thierry died of a flu3(, when about to 
march against Clothaire II., and deprive him of all that be 
had regained. Brunehilda sought to make Siegbert, the 
eldest of his four bastard sons, king in his stead : but she 
had to deal with the Austrasians, by whom she was feared 
and hated ; and Arnulf and Pepin of Landen, two of the 
leading dukes, offered the crown to Clothaire, who forth- 
with came with an army to assert his claims. In the 
neighbourhood of Chalons on the Mame, the Neustrians 
won an easy victory, even the Burgundians having become 
disaffected^; after which, Brunehilda and three of her 
grandchildren were brought alive into the presence of the 
son of Fredegunda ^, whose vengeance indeed was horrible. 

^ Protadius, who was a brave but rapacious man, and his sac- 
cessor Qaudiwt, were both of them Gauls. 

' Another Warnackaire, then Mayor of the Palace, who had found 
out that Brunehilda meant to have him murdered on suspicion, 
became a traitor. He now had his office secured to him for life. 

* Brunehilda had caused the death of his little son Merovceus, who 
had been taken prisoner when the Neustrians under Landeric had 
been defeated by the Burgundians, a.d. 604. 
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Siegbert and one of his brothers were slain at once ; but 
Brunehilda, after being reproached with the death of ten 
kings ^, was tortured for three days, being also led about 
on a camel and exposed to the mockery of the whole 
army : she was then tied by the hair, by one arm, and one 
foot, to the tail of a wild horse, to be kicked and torn to 
death. Thus perished a woman, so hard-hearted and piti- 
less, that she was readily believed to have been guilty of 
crimes in which she had no share ; so commanding in her 
genius, and so magnificent in her architectural works, that 
her name still lived in the memory of the people, ages 
after her contemporaries had been forgotten ^ 

Clothaire II. now reigned for some time alone ; but 
each kingdom had its Mayor of the Palace It seems, 
however, to have been galling to the Austrasians to behold 
their country a province of Neustria ; so, in the year 622, 
he made his son Dagohert — a boy of fifteen — their king, 
giving him as guardians, Pepin of Landen and Amulf : the 
former was Mayor of the Palace in Austrasia ; the latter 
became bishop of Metz Clothaire died, a.d. 628, in 
the forty-fifth year of his age, having been king of Neustria 
from his cradle. 

* Some of these Fredegunda had destroyed ; others, such as Thierry 
II., she was ridiculously accused of having poisoned. 

1 The age in which she lived was superstitious and bad. Yet it 
abounded in saints, the accounts of whose lives, such as they are, 
are often the only materials which we have for the history of the 
times. Of these lives, Mr. Hallam, with praiseworthy impartiality, 
observes, that amidst all the mass of falsehood and superstition 
which incrusts them, they bear witness, not only to an intense piety, 
but to much of charity and mercy toward man." 

' When, however, Wamachaire died, a.d. 626, the Burgundian 
nobles declined to elect another mayor. 

3 From these two men, the Carlovingian dynasty has sprung. 
Angesich, the son of St. Amulf, married Begga, the daughter of 
Pepin of Landen ; and became the father of Pepin d'H^ristal. 
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The Third Partition of the Prankish Kingdom. 

A.D. 628. Dagobert I. and Charibert II. 

630. Laws of Dagobert ; Aquitaine ceded to Charibert. 

631. Death of Charibert — Massacre of the Balgarians. Tlie 

war with Samo breaks out. 
633. Dagobert assigns Austraoa to Siegbert III. 
638. Death of Dagobert I. 

Dagobert I. united Neustria and Burgundy to Austra- 
sia ; but was forced to yield Aquitaine to his half-brother 
Charibert II. In a short time, Charibert died, a.d. 
631 ; his treasure was seized by Dagobert, and his mfant 
son Childeric murdered; and Aquitaine, which still re- 
mained a separate state, was reduced to the rank of a 
vassal duchy *. 

The reign of Dagobert is remarkable for the publication 

*• The first hereditary dukes of Thoulouse and Aquitaine, Boeeis 
and Bebtrand, are said to have been the two youngest sons of Cha- 
ribert. Boggis was succeeded, a.d. 688, by the celebrated Eudes, 
to whom the unworldly heir of Bertrand — St, Hubert^ afterwards 
bishop of Liege— IB believed to have resigned his father's territory. 
Eudes was styled king by his distressed sovereign Chilperic II., a.d. 
715 ; but his son Hunold, who became duke in the year 735, was 
obliged by Charles Martel, and afterwards by Pepin le Bref, to 
acknowledge the supremacy of the Franks. Hunold treacherously pat 
out the eyes of his hostile brother, Hatto, count of Poitou; and then 
gave up his duchy to his son Waifeb, and withdrew to a monastery 
in the isle of Rh^, a.d. 745. Waifer had a long struggle with Pepin, 
and was murdered at his instigation, June 768 ; on which Hunold 
emerged from his retreat, and rallied his late subjects around his 
standard. Vanquished by Charlemagne, and shut up in prison, a.d. 
669, he afterwards escaped to the Lombards in Italy ; and at the 
siege of Pavia, a.d. 774, he was stoned to death by the populace for 
strongly opposing the surrender of the city. — Hatto's son Lupus was 
allowed to have the duchy of Gascony. It was forfeited by his de- 
scendantSi in the year 819 ; and their last representatives, the 
viscounts of Bdam, became extinct in the male line, a.d. 1134. 
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of authentic codes of the Salic, Ripuary, Alemannic, and 
Bavarian laws ; ahd though, in his wars with the Wends, 
he was worsted by Samo, the weight of his power turned 
the scale in the disputed successions among his neighbours 
the Lombards and Visigoths. But he was a most sensual 
and rapacious prince: — even his magnificent foundation, 
the abbey of St. Denys, of which the shrines and sanctuary 
were adorned with the elaborate workmanship of St. ElU 
gius (St. Eloy) was enriched by robbing other churches. 
He was also capable of the most cold-blooded treachery. 
About ten thousand Bulgarians and their families, who had 
sought shelter in his dominions when overcome by the 
Avars, were distributed by him among the villages of 
Bavaria ; and at the end of six months, he caused most of 
them to be massacred, in one night, by the people who 
had received them under their roofs, a.d. 631. 

In the year 633, — about a twelvemonth before the birth 
of his son Clovis, — Dagobert gave the kingdom of Austra- 
sia to his bastard child Siegbertj placing him under the 
care of Angesich^ the son of St. Amulf. He died, Jan. 
638, being the last Merovingian king who really reigned. 
His successors were a thoroughly degenerate race, so ener- 
vated in mind and* body as to be little better than idiots : 
they were under the management of the Mayors of the 
Palace, and are known as ** les Rois Faineants " — the do- 
nothing kings ^. 

^ The gifted goldsmith, who became bishop of Noyon and Tour- 
nay, shone alike as an artist, statesman, and divine. 

^ Royal and noble families, being softened by habits of indulgence, 
seldom braced by hard work, and often intermarrying, have a tendency 
to fall away and become extinct. This degeneracy is, of course, more 
rapid among barbarians ; who, having few resources, either sink into 
sloth or wallow in vice. The later Merovingian kings were a puny, 
worn-out race, the children of children, fathers before they were fifteen, 
and old men before they were thirty ; and their loug minorities con- 
tributed much to build up the power of the Mayors of the Palace. 
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The Fourth Partition of the Prankish Kingdom, — Les Rois 
Paineants. 

A.D. 638. Siegbert III. and Clovis II., kings of Anstnaia and 

Neustria. 

639. Death of Pepin of Landen ; Chrimoald succeeds him. 

640. The Thuringians revolt Death of ^ga ; Erehinoald. 
656. Siegbert III. dies ; fall of Grimoald. — CIotIs XL dies'; 

Bathilda regent. 

659. Death of Erehinoald ; Ebroin Mayor of Neustria. 

660. Clothaire III. and Childeric II. made kings of Neustria 

and Austrasia. 
664. Bathilda retires into a nunnery. 

670. Thierry III. succeeds to Neustria. Thierry and Ebroin 
are overpowered by Childeric II. and St. Leger. 

673. St. Leger disgraced. — Childeric murdered ; Thierry III. 

restored. — Ebroin sets up a pretender. 

674. Dagobert II., Siegbert's son, recovers Austrasia. — 

Murder of Leudesius ; St. Leger blinded. 

675. Ebroin re-instated. 

678. St. Leger put to death. — Dagobert II. murdered. 

680. Ebroin defeats the Austrasians at LoixL Duke Martin 

is slain. 
68L Ebroin murdered. 
687. Pepin d^H^ristal gains the battle of Tegtry. 

Siegbert III. (St. Siegbert) and CLpvis II., the kings 
of Austrasia and Neustria being mere children, were at 
first under the guardianship of Pepin of Landen and JEga. 
The deaths of the two great rival Mayors left an opening 
for the ambition of the nobles ; so that France, owing to 
long minorities and the fierce struggles of the chiefs for 
the mayoralty, was cursed with the ills which flow from 
the opposite systems of hereditary and elective rule. 

When Siegbert died^ his little child Dagobert was 

' This chronology is very uncertain. Sismondi places the death 
of Siegbert III. m 650 ; and that of Clovis II., in 654. 

■ With Neustria, the kingdom of Burgundy was henceforth 
united. 

* This young prince, being devout, and liberal to the Church, was 
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shaven and sent away into an Irish monastery by Pepin's 
son Grimoald ; who, having established his power as 
Mayor of Austrasia, wanted to seize the sceptre for his 
own family. Grimoald produced a forged will, in which 
the late king was said to have adopted his son Childebert ; 
and the new sovereign was accordingly proclaimed. But 
the time was not ripe for such a change. The indignant 
Austrasians took the usurpers, and handed them over to 
the vengeance of Clovis II., whose Mayor Erchinoald, the 
successor of -^ga, had now the government of the three 
Frankish kingdoms. 

Clovis II. likewise died young, a.d. 654, leaving three 
sons to the care of his widow St, Bathtlda\ These 
princes all of them bore the title of king ; but it 
was not until the year 660, — not long after the famous 
Ehroin had been chosen to succeed Erchinoald, — that any 
dominions were assigned to them : Cloth aire III., the 
eldest, had Neustria ; and his next brother, Childeric II., 
was sent into Austrasia, which had also a Mayor of its 
own to rule over it. At the end of ten years, Clothaire 
died childless, and Thierry III., the youngest of the 
three, was placed on the throne by Ebroin, who hitherto 
seems to have upheld the royal authority against the aris- 
tocracy *. But Leodegarius (St. Leger), the bishop of 

canonized. His reign is remarkable for the revolt of the Thurin- 
gians ; who defeated the Austrasians, in the year 640, and became 
virtually independent. 

^ Bathilda was an Anglo-Saxon slave before she was queen, and 
used to redeem numbers of her countrymen from bondage. In the 
year 664, she retired into a nunnery, where she ended her life, a.d. 
680. 

* After the fall of Brunehilda, nothing could be done without the 
consent of the nobles. — Under the feeble rule of the later kings, a 
new order of petty tyrants arose under the title of seignieurs 
(seniores, perhaps senatorii) or lords, and the Forest and G^e Laws 
became highly oppressive. 
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Autun, enraged that Ebroin should take upon bimsdf to 
make a king, stirred up the nobles of Neustria and Bur- 
gundy to give their allegiance to Childeric of Austraaa: 
Ebroin, surprised and without resources, was qui(^y 
overpowered and dragged into a monastery at Luxeoil, 
while Thierry was immured in that of St. Denys. For i 
season, the triumphant St. Leger was Mayor in all but in 
name ; until he displeased his new sovereign, and was 
shut up in Luxeuil to do penance with his finmer rival, 
A.D. 673. 

Hardly was this prelate disgraced, when the wanton and 
profligate Childeric had flogged a free-bom Neustrian 
lord, and his nobles were plotting his destructicMi. A 
party of them, healed by GaSrin, the brother of St. Leger 
(whom they managed to consult in his retreat), fell upon 
him as he was hunting ; slew him, together with his preg- 
nant wife and one of his children ; and then broug^ 
Thierry HI. out of the cloisters of St Denys, and re- 
established him in the kingdom of which they and their 
friends had deprived him. Ebroin and St. Leger re- 
covered their freedom, and, though they had been solemnly 
reconciled, were again deadly foes. 

In the year 674, Austrasia had once more a king of its 
own, Dagobert II.^ — that child of St. Siegbert which 
Grimoald had exiled — having been restored. With his 
aid, Ebroin raised an army ; and having given out that he 
was asserting the rights of a certain Clovis^ whom he pre- 
tended to be the son of Clothaire III., he acted with such 
vigour^, that he came like lightning upon his enemies. 

• St. Wilfred, archbisliop of York, had invited him over from 
Ireland, and given him a home ; and had also exerted himself to get 
him restored. 

* Ebroin consulted his friend St. Ouen, the bishop of Rouen, who, 
instead of answering his questions, bade him bear Fredegunda in 
uiind. The lesson was not forgotten. 
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King Thierry narrowly escaped with the loss of all his 
treasures ; Leudesius, the son of Erchinoald and Mayor of 
the Palace, — who had shared his flight, — entered the 
hostile camp to negotiate, and in violation of plighted 
oaths was slain in cold blood ; and at Autun, St. Leger was 
given up by his flock to the victorious faction, and his eyes 
were torn out of his head. Happily for the insignificant 
Thierry, it was thought worth while to make use of him : 
so the false Clovis was sacrificed, and Ebroin was re- 
instated by his sovereign as Mayor of Neustria and Bur- 
gundy. His rule was a tyranny : he proclaimed an 
amnesty; but it was appealed to in vain. Among his 
victims were Gaerin, who was stoned to death for the 
murder of Childeric H, ; and St, Leger, who after being 
mutilated and tortured, was at last degraded by a council 
of bishops, and delivered up to the sword of the execu- 
tioner. 

The opponents of Ebroin were harboured in Austrasia 
by the dukes Martin and Pepin d'Hiristal, St. Amulf s 
grandsons ^ who had lately become masters of that king- 
dom. For Dagobert II., as might be expected from a 
raw youth just freed from the irksome trammels of a 
monastic life, had turned out to be an abandoned profligate, 
and had lately been deposed and murdered, a.d. 678. In 
the year 680, the two dukes were induced by the exiles to 
invade Neustria, and were defeated at the bloody battle of 
Loixi : Martin took refuge within the walls of Laon, whence 
he was lured out by the wiles of Ebroin and slain*; Pepin 

' St. Amulf had two sons, St, CModulf, who was also bishop of 
Metz, and Angesich : the former was the father of Martin ; the 
latter, of Pepin d'H^ristal. — The elder and younger Pepin owe their 
modem surnames to the cUstles of Landen and H^ristal, which be- 
longed to them. 

* Ebroin sent two bishops, Reolus of Bheims and MgHbert of Paw 
(both of them saints of the Romish Church), to invite Maxtnn. «^ 
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found safety in flight. Ebroin overran Austrasia ; but in 
the following year, he was killed, one Sunday morning, 
while on his way to church, by Ermanfred^ a nobleman 
who had been guilty of peculation and dreaded his ven- 
geance. 

After the fall of this great man, Pepin d'Heristal's for- 
tunes revived, and he made an ill-kept peace with the 
Neustrians. At length, when the vain and insignificant 
Berthaire had become Mayor of the Palace, he was en- 
couraged by the rapid increase of discontent anaong them, 
to invade their country again, as die champion of the 
exiles ; and in the autumn of 687) on the bard-fought field 
of Testry, he won the victory which established the power 
of a new dynasty over France. Berthaire escaped from 
the slaughter, to be slain by some of his own followers : 
the helpless Thierry fled to Paris, and there awaited the 
coming of the conqueror. Pepin allowed the Merovingian 
prince to keep his empty titles, and even to call himself 
king of Austrasia ; but he seized upon the ofRce of Mayor, 
and from henceforth the independence of Neustria was at 
an end. 



SECTION IV. 

Rule of Pepin d'Heristal and the Dukes of 
Austrasia. 

A. D. 689. Pepin d'H^ristai attacks the Frisians. 
691. Clovis III. 



conference, pledging themselves to his safety on oath. As they 
knew perfectly well that he never would return alive, they cunningly 
abstracted the relics from the reliquaries on which they had to lay 
their hands when they were sworn, and then perjured themselves 
without scruple 1 
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A. D. 695. Childebert III. Radbod and the Frifiians defeated. 

708. Death of Drogo, Pepin's eldest son. 

709. Pepin attacks the Alemanni. 
711. Dagobert III. 

714. Murder of Pepin's son Grimoald ; Pepin dies. 

Pepin d'Heristal, the inheritor of the domains of 
St. Arnulf and Pepin of Landen, styled himself duke of 
Austrasia ; which being nearer to the mother country of 
the Franks, was far more German than Neustria, where 
the dominant race were comparatively few and scattered 
Burgundy, Aquitaine, and Brittany, were now almost in- 
dependent ; and the nations beyond the Rhine claimed 
rather to be allies than vassals. 

In the year 691, Thierry III. died, and his child, 
Clovis III., was named king in his stead. The short- 
lived Clovis was succeeded, a.d. 695, by his brother 
Childebert III. ; on whose death, April 711, the boy 
Dagobert III., his heir, was placed on a throne which he 
only filled for a brief space. These two last kings were 
given to the charge of the mild Grimoald, Pepin's second 
son whom he created Mayor of Neustria. 

Pepin, anxious to keep the tribes of Germany under his 
sway, had wars with the Frisians, whose duke Radbod he 
twice defeated^; and with the Swabians, or Alemanni, 
whose country he repeatedly ravaged. When his health 
was breaking down, April 714, he sent for Grimoald ; who 

7 The victory of the Austrasians over the Neustrians was the. tri- 
umph of the language, manners, and arms of Germany over Roman- 
ized institutions. In fact, the Austrasian Franks, under Pepin and 
his successors, may be said to have conquered Gaul a second time. 

» The eldest son was Drogo, duke of Champagne ; who was married 
to Austrude, widow of Berthaire, and died, a.d. 708, leaving two ob- 
scure sons, Hugh and Arnulf, 

* He also encouraged St. WUlihrody the first bishop of Utreeht, 
to preach the Gospel to the Frisians, of whom he has been called the 
Apostle. 
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Stopped on his way at the neighbouring town of Liege to 
worship at the shrine of St. Lambert^ and was assassinated, 
— a crime which his sick father had still strength enongfa 
to punish. Pepin d'Heristal lived till December, and 
bequeathed his authority to Theodoald, the bastard of die 
murdered Grimoald — a boy hardly six years old. The 
valiant son of Pepin's second wife Alpaide^ Charles Mar- 
tel\ was left in the power of the regent Plectrude^ the first 
and lawful wife : he was then in prison at Cologne^ which 
had become the capital of Austrasia instead of Metz. 

A. D. ^lo, The Neustrians rise against Theodoald and Plectnide: 
Elevation of Charles Martel. — Chilperic II. 

717* Battle of Vincy. — Charles makes Clothaire IV. king. 

71a— 739. Wars of Charles Martel with the Saxons. 

719. Charles defeats Raginfred and Endes. C3otfaaii« IT. 
dies. 

726. Eudes surrenders Chilperic. Thierry IV. 
725—728. Wars with the Bavarians. 

732. Defeat of the Saracens at Tours. 

733. Burgundy humbled. Poppo slain ; the Frisians routed. 
735. Death of Eudes ; Aquitaine invaded. 

737. Thierry IV. dies. Battle on the Berre ; Siege of Nar- 
bonne. 

739. The Saracens driven out of Provence. 
741. Death of Charles Martel. 

This singular government — a child the guardian of an 
older boy, his sovereign, and both of them tied to a 
woman's apron-strings — was borne with in Austrasia : but 
the Neustrians rose in arms ; routed the forces of Plec- 
tnide, as she was advancing with her grandchild towards 

1 So named from his prowess. It would almost seem that he was 
suspected of having been in seme way concerned in the death of 
Grimoald.— St. Lambert, the bishop of Maestricht had been mur- 
dered at Liege by the kindred of Alpaide, because he had openly 
espoused the cause of Plectrude, Grimoald's mother, and rebuked 
Pepin d'Heristal for his bigamy. The clergy, as they became more 
powerful, had increased in boldness. 
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Paris ; chose Raginfred for their Mayor ; and les^aed 
themselves with Radhod and the Frisians against the dis- 
comfited Austrasians. Raginfred drew a middle-aged 
monk, named Daniel, from his cell, and proclaimed him 
as Chilperic II.' 

But though the Austrasians were assailed on every side 
by the Neustrians, the Frisians, and the Saxons, they 
steadily rallied under Charles Martel ; who, in the midst 
of the late troubles, had been rescued from his prison. 
Though unsuccessful at first, having been signally beaten 
by Radbod, he gradually retrieved his losses ; and he was 
solemnly inaugurated as duke of Austrasia, at Cologne', 
when he had routed Raginfred and the Neustrians in a 
long, fierce, and bloody fight at Vincy, March 717. A 
person of very doubtful claims to Merovingian descent, 
was set up by him as an opposition king to Chilperic, 
under the title of Cloth aire IV. : he died, in the year 719, 
just after Raginfred and Eudes, duke of Aquitaine, — an 
ally whom the former had gained by an offer of royal rank, 
— had been discomfited by Charles near Soissons. Eudes 
now purchased peace by surrendering Chilperic and his 
treasures; Raginfred struggled on for a while, but was 
forced to give up the mayoralty of Neustria ; and Chilperic 
was so far fortunate, that his Austrasian conquerors agreed 
to acknowledge him as their nominal sovereign. He did 
not live another twelvemonth. A son of Dagobert II., 
Thierry IV., succeeded him, a.d. 720 ; on whose death, 
in 737 it was not thought worth while to make any more 
kings. 

' He was said to be the son of Ch^deric II. 

8 Even Plectrude — Theodoald was dead — had to give up to him 
the towns and the treasure which she still held. 

* In the twenty-third year of his age. — So worn-out and enfeebled 
by sloth and vice was the Merovingian race, that the early deaths of 
the later princes caused neither surprise nor suspicion. 
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Charles Martel had begun, as early as the year 718, to 
repress the Saxons ; whose country he invaded six times. 
He reduced the Swabians; humbled the Bavarians; and 
overpowered the Frisians, whose duke Poppo was slain in 
battle, and their temples set on fire% He once overran 
Burgundy ; and he likewise compelled Hunoldf the suc- 
cessor of Eudes in Aquitaine, to acknowledge his supe- 
riority. And, above all, he had the glory of driving back 
the Saracens, at the memorable battle between Tours and 
Poitiers, Oct. 732 ^ having come to the aid of his old 
enemy Eudes, whose power had been shattered by the in- 
fidels. Five years afterwards, he won a fresh victory at 
the Berre, but failed in the siege of Narbonne ^ : at length, 
A. D. 739, he took Marseilles, and drove the Moslems out 
of most of the towns of Provence. He died, Oct. 741, 
being hardly more than fifty. 

A. D. 741. Carloman and Pepin dukes of the Franks. Grifo im- 
prisoned. 

742. Aquitaine and Swabia ravaged. — Childeric III. 

743. Odilo and the Bavarians routed. Ecclesiastical Reform 
745, 746. Submission of Aquitaine and Swabia. 

747. Carloman becomes a monk. 

748. Flight of Grifo ; Saxon War. 

749. The Bavarians make peace with Pepin. 
752. Childeric III., king of Neustria, deposed. 

Charles Martel bequeathed his power to his two eldest 

* The Anglo-Saxon Winfred, bom at Crediton, and better known 
as St. Boniface, " the Apostle of Germany," had begun to preach to 
the Frisians and Hessians in 717* He became a bishop in 723 ; was 
established as archbishop of Mentz in 745 ; and was martyred 
June 754. 

^ The carnage of that day has been exaggerated, and the beaten 
Saracens were allowed to retreat unpursued ; but the moral effect 
of the victory was immense. 

7 Narbonne and Septimania had been conquered from the Visi- 
goths by the Saracens under Zama, a.d. 719. 
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sons : Carloman inherited Austrasia, Swabia, and Thu- 
ringia ; Pepin the Short (le Bref),had Neustria, Burgundy, 
and Provence. A few counties were left to Grifo, the child 
of a second marriage ^ ; but his half-brothers seized upon 
his share, and put him in prison. 

Pepin and Carloman had to uphold their supremacy over 
the vassal nations with a strong hand. The former indeed 
thought it politic to give his Neustrians and Burgundians sL 
Merovingian king, and a youth was brought out of a clois- 
ter, who bore the empty title of Childeric III.'' ; but the 
rule of Carloman in Austrasia needed no such disguise. 
These warlike brothers, both singly and with combined 
forces, humbled the dukes of Aquitaine and Swabia, as 
-well as Odilo of Bavaria and his Saxon allies ; and they 
likewise supported St. Boniface in his endeavours to con- 
vert the heathen and to reform abuses in the Church \ 
Eut in the year 747, Carloman, when the tide of fortune was 
at its flood, renounced his worldly kingdom to become a 
monk in Italy ; and the claims of his children were set 
aside by Pepin, who lost no time in getting himself chosen 
to be duke of Austrasia. 

The following spring, Grifo, whom Pepin had just re- 
stored to freedom, fled with a troop of discontented young 
nobles across the Rhine, and stirred up the Saxons to 
revolt. These, however, though joined by the Frisians and 

* Like Charles Martel himself, Grifo (or Grippo) has been unjustly 
termed illegitimate. His mother Sonichilda, a Bavarian princess, 
fled with him to Laon, where they were forced to surrender. Charles 
Martel's daughter Chiltrude, who had sided with them, escaped into 
Bavaria, where she married duke Odilo. 

^ Some say that he was a son of Chilperic II. ; others, of Thierry 
IV. 

^ In Teutonic France under Carloman, a council was held at Lep- 
tines, in Hainault, March 743 ; and in Neustria, where Pepin 
ruled, at Soissons, March 744. 

2nd Ser, IS. 
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Wends, were unable to stand their groond against Pe]^ 
who ravaged their country ; and Griib betook himself to 
his sister Chilirude, whose husband Odilo, duke of Bava* 
ria, had lately died, and was elected guardian of her son 
Tassilo II. The Bavarians found allies in the disaffected 
Swabians ; yet when Pepin approached, they at once aban- 
doned the plains between the Lech and the Inn, and began 
to negotiate : Grifo had to return home, where he did not 
long remain quiet 

Pepin, perhaps from policy, wished to have the show as 
well as the substance of royalty. He therefore sent to 
Rome to inquire, whether a prince incapable of governing 
might not be dethroned ; and pope Zachary^ who wasmudi 
in want of a protector against the Lombards, gladly returned 
for answer, that he who had the power, ought also to bear 
the title of king. The assembly of the Franks was now 
held at Soissons, March 752 : Pepin was raised to the throne, 
and was solemnly anointed some days afterwards by St 
Boniface ' ; and Childeric III. was shorn of his long hair, 
and doomed to end his life in a monastery ^. Thus were the 
poor remains of the Merovingians swept away, and the Car- 
lovingian family set up to reign in their stead. 

* He was pardoned, kindly treated, and had the town of Mans and 
twelve counties as an apanage. In the year 751, he fled to Waifer, 
duke of Aquitaine ; whom he left to go to Astulf, the Lombard kiog, 
and was surprised and slain on his way by some of Pepin's vassals, 
A.D. 763. 

' By obtaining for his crown the sanction of the Church, Pepin 
hoped to conciliate his Neustrian subjects. 

* His son Thierry also died in a cloister. 
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SECTION V. 

THE CARLOVINGIAN DYNASTY, FROM THE ACCESSION OF 
PEPIN THE SHORT TO THE DEPOSITION OF CHARLES 
THE FAT. 

A. D. 752. Pepin the Short, king of France, 

753. The Saxon war. 

754. Pope Stephen crowns Pepin ; Pepin attacks Astulf. 
756. Pepin again invades Lombardy. 

759. Narbonne taken ; Septimania conquered iTrom the 

Saracens. 

760. The war with Aquitaine begins. 
768. Conquest of Aquitaine. Pepin dies. 

Pepin had not enjoyed his new dignity a twelvemonth, 
before he had to quell a fresh outbreak of the Saxons. He 
crossed the Rhine ; burned their villages and their crops ; 
carried away thousands of captives ; and raised the amount 
of their tribute, a.d. 7«')3. 

At the close of the same year, pope Stephen* — Zachary 
was now dead — entered France, and in sackcloth and ashes 
threw himself at the feet of Pepin, who alone could shield 
him against the Lombards. He was received with enthu- 
siastic deference ; and when the winter was over, the as- 
sembled Franks agreed with one voice to take up arms in 
his behalf, although no less a person than Carloman himself 
had been sent from his retreat at Monte Cassino to plead for 

^ Rome, since the revolt against Leo (a.d. 730), had become a re- 
public, in which the influence of its bishop was paramount, though 
it professed to be still subject to the Greek emperor. When there- 
fore Astulf had taken Ravenna, and had begun to threaten Rome, 
the Pope implored the aid of Constantino Copronymus ; who sent 
over envoys, but no army. The negotiations with Astulf were un- 
successful: he proffered peace, but would restore nothing. Pope 
Stephen III. — who is more correctly called Stephen II., his pre- 
decessor Stephen having died unconsecrated — then left Pavia in 
despair, and hastened to seek the help of the Franks. 
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king Astulf The Pope rewarded Pepin with the title of 
Patrician, thus trenching upon the rights of the Greek 
emperor : he also crowned and anointed him and his two 
sons, July 754 ; and he forbade the Franks, on pain of ex- 
communication, to choose a king from any other family. 
Pepin and his warriors forthwith set out on their march to 
Italy. The passes of the Alps were forced ; and Astulf, 
shut up in Pavia, accepted the Pope's mediation, and 
pledged himself to yield up all that was required. 

But when the Franks were gone, Astulf did not keep 
his word : early the next year, he laid siege to Rome. 
Pepin again rushed down to the Pope's rescue ; on which 
Astulf hastened to the passes, was beaten, and had to seek 
shelter once more within the walls of Pavia. To save 
himself from utter ruin, the Lombard king gave up the 
Exarchate of Ravenna and the Duchy of Rome (Romagna 
and the March of Ancona) ; which, in spite of the protest 
of the Greek envoys, were granted to the Holy See, a.d. 
756. From henceforth, the popes no longer dated their 
epistles and bulls by the years of the reign of the Eastern 
emperors. 

The troubles which had broken out among the Saracens 
after the fall of the Ommiades, had encouraged the Visi- 
goths in Septimania to throw off their yoke ; and Pepin 
had offered his aid to the insurgents, who gladly placed 
themselves under his rule. For seven years, the infidels 
still held out in Narbonne ; but they were now driven out 
of France, the Christians in the beleaguered city having 
risen against their masters, and opened the gates to the 
Franks, a.d. 759. Pepin's last achievement was the con- 
quest of Aquitaine ; which, after a tedious war of pillage 
and devastation, and the assassination of duke Waifer, was 

^ Pepin, anticipating this visit, made Drogo and Carloman's other 
children take the vows. Carloman himself was not allowed to return 
to Italy : he died at Vienne that same year (a.d. 754). 
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reunited to the Prankish empire, June 768. He died of 
a dropsy in the following September, having previously 
divided his dominions between his two sons, Charles 
(Karl the Great, or Charlemagne) and Carloman ^. 

• The Conquests and Empire of Charlemagne, 

A. D. 768. Charlemagne and Carloman. 

769. The revolt of Aquitaine put down. 

771. Desiderata divorced. Death of Carloman. 

772. The Saxon wars begin. 

773. Charlemagne attacks Desiderius. 

774. Pavia and Verona taken. Fall of the Lombard Kingdom, 

778. The Spanish March conquered ; Battle of Roncesvalles. 

779. Defeat of the Saxons at Buckholz. 

781. Pepin and Lewis crowned kings of Italy and Aquitaine. 

782. Butchery of the Saxons at Verden. 
785. Submission of Wittikind, 

788. Tassilo duke of Bavaria deposed. 

789. Charlemagne subdues the Wilzes. 

792. Conspiracy of Pepin le Bossu. 

793. The Saxon wars renewed. 

794. Council of Frankfort. 
796. Pepin subdues the Avars. 

799. Charlemagne restores Pope Leo III. 

Charlemagne, when he had to put down a revolt in 
Aquitaine, found himself deserted by his brother. But 
the quarrel between the princes was made up by their 
mother Bertha and all danger, of a civil war was sub- 
sequently removed by the death of Carloman, Dec. 771. 
This young king had left two sons, Pepin and Syagrius ; 
but the claims of these helpless children were set aside, 
and Charlemagne became sole ruler of the Franks. 

The first great undertaking of the new monarch, when 

7 Carloman had for his share most of Australia and the eastern 
provinces. He was not more than seventeen, being about nine years 
younger than Charlemagne. 

* Or Bertrada. She was called the big-footed. 

M 3 
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bis power wss esublisbed. was the war against the Saxons*, 
whose hardy tribes he resolved to Tanquish and to civilixe. 
He earned fire and sword into their country ; took one of 
their chief strongholds ; overthrew their national idol, the 
Incinsul', at Mersehnig: and forced them to give him 
hostages. A quarrel with the Lombards had induced him 
to retuni home, to stiei^then himself for a struggle with i 
fresh foe. 

It so happened that Cbarlemi^e — in spite of there- 
monstrances of St fp tarn y^/r. or^ IILj who was then Pope 
— had put away his first wife, to marry Desiderata, the 
daughter of the Lombard king Desiderius ; and that the 
very next year y^A.i*. 771^, Desiderata, in her tun, had 
been divorced for the sake of the Swabian Hildegarda. 
The offended father thus readOy became the champion of the 
widow of Carloman, when she fled to his court ; and caDed 
upon Pope Adrian /. to crown her sons. Adrian refused, 
deeming Charlemagne to be his best protector • ; on which 
Desiderius ravaged his dominions, and threatened Rome 
with a siege. 

The Pope implored the help of Charlemagne ; who forth- 

• The Saxon wars were partly defensive. Ancient antipathy of 
race, and the hatred which the savage bears to the encroachments of 
civilization, made peace impossible. Fixed boundaries of land, and 
the habits of settled life, are unbearable restraints to men accns- 
tomed, like the Saxons, to shift their abodes in the wide range of 
field and forest comprised within their or district ; and Christi- 
anity was looked upon with aversion as the faith of the enemy. 
Hence the cause of the present outbreak. A missionary*, iSf. IAImV' 
fiv#, had denounced on them the vengeance of Heaven and Charle- 
mag:ne ; and they had driven him out of their country*, and had 
burned the church of Daventer, butchering several of the Christian 
worshippers. 

* Hennann-Saule, the (pilkr or) statue of the warrior, or god of 

Tip was also the old grudge. The Pope and the Lombards 
^■W in their interpretation of Pepin's loosely- worded trea^. 
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with marched down into Italy, and drove Desiderius and 
his son Adelgisus into Pa via and Verona, both of which 
places were immediately invested by the Franks, Oct. 773. 
During these sieges, which were long and obstinate, Charles 
visited Rome, making his entry on Easter-eve : he was 
received with all the honours of a Patrician, or Exarch, 
and he solemnly confirmed all his father's grants. At the 
end of May, Pavia and Verona surrendered. Adelgisus 
had escaped to Constantinople^; but Desiderius and his 
family were led captives into France, and the kingdom of 
the Lombards was destroyed for ever, a.d. 774 *. Carlo- 
man's children, who were at Verona, fell likewise into the 
hands of their uncle : their fate is unknown. 

The conquered Lombards were allowed to live under 
their own laws, and under their own dukes ; of whom those 
of Spoleto, Friuli, and Benevento were more like inde- 
pendent princes than subjects^. A rising having been 
attempted in favour of the absent Adelgisus, Charlemagne 
returned two years afterwards ; took the duke of Friuli 
prisoner ; put him to death, and gave the duchy to one of 
his Prankish captains. In the kingdom of Lombardy itself, 
as a check upon the native dukes, the counts and marquises * 
were removed, and the commands of the more important 
towns and of the Marches were entrusted to Franks. 

In the year 778, Charlemagne likewise entered Spain, at 
the instigation of the banished governor of Saragossa, and 

^ The Greeks, when they quarrelled with Charlemagne, made 
Adelgisus Patrician of Sicily and Calabria ; but he was attacked and 
slain by the Lombard dukes of Benevento and Spoleto, a.d. 788. 

* Charlemagne is said to have been crowned with the famous ** Iron 
Crown" of Lombardy ; but this is somewhat doubtful. 

* The duke of Benevento was forced to own the superiority of Char- 
lemagne, 80 late as the year 787 ; but his successors soon threw off 
the yoke. 

« The count was the governor of a city and the territory attached 
to it ; the marquis had the command of a March or FronUeT, 
M 4 
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conquered from the Saracens the whole of the country 
between the Ebro and the Pyrenees. This was formed into 
the Spanish March*. The neighbouring Christian princes 
in the mountain districts, looked upon the inroad with 
jealousy ; and as he was retuming through the pass of 
Roncesvalles, his rearguard was cut off, and his baggage 
plundered, by an ambuscade of the Gascons and Navarrese. 
His nephew Roland (Rutland), the hero of the old romance 
writers, was among the slain. 

Yet though he might have easily extended his conquests 
over civilized Europe, the genius of Charlemagne led him 
to follow out his more arduous mission of warring against 
the Barbarians Whenever he withdrew bis armies, the 
vanquished Saxons would break out afresh, again to be 
overwhelmed and crushed. After a great victory at Buck- 
holz, in the fourth of these sanguinary campaigns, a.d. 
779, he carried on his ravages to their farthest borders, and 
terrified tribe after tribe into an unwilling profession of 
Christianity : eight bishoprics were founded by him, and a 
number of abbeys endowed for the diffusion of the new 
faith. Owing to the influence of the indefatigable Wittikindy 
who had sought shelter for a while in Scandinavia, the 
feeling against the Franks was kept alive ; and the cruelty 

^ The Spanish March, which was often fluctuating, was erected 
by Charles the Bald into the county of Barcelona, a.d. 864. Count 
Raymond Bereuger IV., having married the heiress of Arragon, a.d. 
1137, it became merged into that kingdom ; yet so late as 1 180, legal 
instruments in Catalonia were dated by the year of the king of 
France, whose rights were finally ceded by Lewis IX., a.d. 1268. 

® At the time when the Carlovingian family became considerable, 
Christianity seemed about to be swept away from the earth ; owing to 
the conquests of the Saracens on the one side, and the pressure of war- 
like Pagan races on the other, while the whole of Christendom was a 
melancholy scene of dissension and misgovemment. The victory of 
1, on the plains of Tours, turned back the tide of Arab 
wars of his grandson saved Europe from the heathen. 
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with which Charlemagne had 4500 disaffected Saxons be- 
headed at Verden on the Aller, a.d. 782 ^, gave rise to 
another general war, which lasted three years. The Saxons 
were defeated, in the very outset, at Detmold and on the 
Hase ; and at its close, they were brought so low, that 
even Wittikind and his brother Abbio agreed to lay down 
their arms and be baptized \ Wittikind remained faithful 
to his new master, by whom he was honourably treated ; 
but his countrymen, after eight years of peace, broke out 
again when Charlemagne was busily engaged elsewhere. 
Having overpowered his treacherous kinsman Tassilo II. 
of Bavaria, and deprived him of his duchy at Ingelheim, 
May 788 ; he had advanced his frontier to the Oder by 
subduing the Wilzes (who had attacked the Obotrites, his 
subject allies), and he had been involved in a struggle with 
the Avars of Pannonia. Against these last, he had his 
wonted success. He once dreadfully ravaged their terri- 
tory (a.d. 791); and in the year 796, he sent his son Pepin, 
king of Italy ^, with Henry y duke of Friuli, to reduce it : 
their conquests reached perhaps from the Ems to the Raab, 
and became the Avaric March. 

Charlemagne was not only a warrior but a legislator, 

^ At a time when the Sorbes had invaded Thuringia, the Saxons 
who had been summoned to repel them turned against the lieutenants 
of Charlemagne and destroyed them. 

^ The next year, a.d. 7^6, the Thuringians, who had been some^ 
what restless, and the people of Brittany acknowledged the supre- 
macy of Charlemagne. 

^ In the year 781, Pepin had been made king of Italy ; and his 
brother Lewis, king of Aquitaine : this was done to conciliate the 
inhabitants of these newly-conquered countries. — Pepin is not to be 
confounded with his half-brother, the bastard P^pin le Bossu (Hunch- 
back), who was obliged to become a monk, a.d. 792, for plotting to 
kill Charlemagne and his legitimate sons, at the instigation of several 
nobles who were disgusted at the cruelty of queen Fastrada, Charle- 
magne's evil counsellor. 

M 5 
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and he took much interest in religious questions. When 
the cause of image- worship had triumphed in the East, and 
the decisions of the Second Council of Nice were npheld 
hy the Pope*s authority ; Charlemagne called a council of 
the Western Church at Frankfort *, a.d. 794, in which all 
such adoration was unequivocally condemned. He also 
transmitted to Pope Adrian a treatise against idolatry, in 
four hooks {Libri Carolini). The Pope temporised ; bat 
during the dark ages which followed, the evil superstition, 
diough thus strongly denounced, silently gained ground ^ 

In the spring of the year 799, at the time of a solemn 
procession on St Mark's Day, Leo IIL, the next Pope, 
was seized, wounded, and imprisoned hy the leaders of i 
hostile faction. He escaped, however, from their hands ; 
fled to Germany ; and at the diet of Paderborn, called 
upon Charlemagne to help him. Charlemagne speedfly 
caused him to be restored. 

A. 1). HOO. (^ir/^iiKikTfi^, Empfror of the Wed, 
ft04. End of the Saxon Wars. 
806. Partition of Thionville. 
aoa. War with the Danes and Wilzes. 

810. Friesland ravaged. Death of Grodfrey, and of Pepin. 

811. IVaco concluded with Hemming. Death of Charles. 
814. Death of Charlemagne. 

At the close of the last year of the eighth century, 
Charlemagne once more visited Rome ; and on Christmas- 
day, when he was at mass in the church of the Vaticao, 

* Upwards of 300 bishops and abbots, and several laymen of high 
rank, are said to have sat in this comicil : two of the Pope's legates 
presided. 

* An inaccuracy— the council of Nice had been called the couoeil 
of Constantinople — unfortunately enabled the cunning Pope to re- 

f'-nSMBi the fathers of Frankfort as misinformed with regard to the j 




case. 
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the Pope placed a crown of gold upon his head, and pro- 
claimed him Emperor of the Romans The clergy and 
people took the oath of ohedience to him as emperor ; his 
courtiers now, had to kneel before him, and to stoop down 
and kiss his foot. The Byzantine monarchs thought fit to 
acknowledge his title, although they withheld it from his 
successors. 

From this time, Charlemagne employed himself in re- 
vising the laws and institutions of his subjects. He 
allowed the inhabitants of conquered countries to retain 
their own customs with such modifications as he deemed 
indispensable : the unwritten usages of the Frisians, 
Saxons, and Thuringians were also now embodied in Latin 
codes. His activity was felt in every department of the 
administration. He would, at one time, be providing for 
the sale of the eggs produced in the royal farms; at 
another, he was busily engaged ix^ a grand, but fruitless 
attempt to unite the Danube and the Rhine, the German 
Ocean and the Black Sea. He reformed the coinage ; he 
constructed highways ; he opened fairs and markets ; he 
founded bishoprics, and built churches ; he established 
schools, collected libraries, and encouraged learning and 
learned men®. Owing to his love of letters, and perhaps 
also to raise a counterbalance to the influence of the 
nobles, he was a great, and even imprudent patron of the 

^ The circumstance that there was no emperor at the time, Irene^ 
a female, being on the throne of Constantinople, may have suggested 
the idea of reviving the empire in Italy. Leo III. now bethought 
himself of a maiTiage between Charlemagne and Irene ; but Irene 
would not give her consent. 

* Such as Eginhardf his secretary and friend ; Peter of Pisa ; and 
the famous English monk Aiming tX whose suggestion he caused 
lectures to be given at Paris, which were deemed to have been the 
first beginnings of the university in that city. His own learning was 
considerable ; yet he could not write easily, having taken lessons 
late in life, and for amusement only. 

M 6 
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clergy : he upheld their jurisdiction ; freed them from tbe 
control of the civil magistrate ; and made the payment of 
tithes compulsory, instead of being only enjoined as a re- 
ligious duty^. Moreover, he let several duchies expire 
without renewal ; he gave few countries hereditarily, or to 
be held conjointly with others ; and by the institution of 
the Missi Dominici^j or imperial commissioners, he held 
the most powerful of his lords in check. He was, how- 
ever, far too ready to shed blood and to use violence, espe- 
cially in putting down heathenism ; and it must be owned 
that he was an unchaste polygamist Yet his wise economy 
and temperance, his valour, scholarship, and genius, have 
raised him high among the rulers and conquerors of men : 
the French have owned him to be the greatest of their 
kings ; the Germans have claimed him as one of the 
glories of their race ; the Italians were glad to adopt him 
as their emperor ; thejChurch was fain to honour him as a 
nursing father^; and none but himself could wield his 

' Tithes were originally applied to the maintenance of the bishop 
and his clergy, the repair of the churches, and the relief of the poor. 
They were then paid from every kind of property. 

* The Missi Begii or Dominici — one of whom was a prelate ; the 
other,a noble of high rank — went on circuits throughout each Legation, 
or chief district, to redress abuses and enforce the right administration 
of justice ; to call the clergy, nobles, and magistrates to account ; to 
inspect the condition of the churches, monasteries, and imperial de- 
mesnes ; and to revise the lists of those who had to serve in war. 
Every owner of three or four Mansi, or homesteads, might be called 
to bear arms for three months, defaulters being liable to the IteerbanHf 
a heavy and ruinous line. 

® Besides his four wives, of whom the first and second were un- 
ceremoniously divorced, he had five concubines. Four of these he 
kept at the same time, to console himself for the loss of his fourth 
wife, the young and fair LitUgarda, who died in June 800. 

1 Charlemagne was even canonised by an anti-pope, at the request 
x)f Frederic Barbarossa ; and Lewis XI. caused his festival to be 
kept in France, on pain of deatli. 
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sceptre, and keep together the vast power which he had 
created 

In the year 804, Charlemagne finally suhdued the 
Saxons. They were allowed to have their own laws, un- 
der a duke of their own nation ; hut all who would not be 
baptized were put to death. The country on the right 
bank of the Elbe, the stronghold of heathenism, was given 
to the Obotrites ; and the turbulent population which had 
inhabited it, was mostly transplanted into the waste lands of 
Brabant and Flanders. Many, however, fled into the fast- 
nesses of Scandinavia, and swelled the numbers of the 
Northmen who were about to ravage the coasts of Europe. 
Charlemagne lived to witness the outburst of the storm *. 
Godfrey the Dane, in the year 808, joined the Wilzes in 
attacking the Obotrites; and a piratical war now raged, 
during which the fleet of the Northmen made a descent 
upon Friesland, a.d. 810. When the indignant emperor 
had crossed the Rhine to avenge himself, he found that the 
invaders were gone away, Godfrey having been murdered 
by one of his followers. A peace was concluded, the next 
spring, with Hemming^ the nephew and successor of the 
Danish prince, which was sworn to on the banks of the 
Eyder, the frontier of the Empire *. 

Either the genius or the power of Charlemagne was un- 
able to break through the custom of partition which had been 
so fatal to the Franks. At an assembly at Thionville, Jan. 
806, he assigned Austrasia and Germany to his eldest son 
Charles; Italy (Rome, the seat of empire excepted), 

2 So renowned was he, that the Caliph Harun al Rashid sent him 
an embassy, a.d. 801, which presented him with a striking-clock in 
which were moving figures, and with the keys of the Holy Sepulchre. 

3 He is said to have wept at the sight of their retreating ships, 
foreseeing the evils which they were about to bring upon his empire. 

^ Pepin and Lewis had wars with the Saracens. Pepin also won 
some advantages over the Venetians ; but met with a repulse at 
Rial to (one of the isles on which Venice ia \)uViV), 
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Bavaria, and his Pannonian conquests to his son Pepin; 
and Aquitaine, Burgundy, Provence, and the Spanish 
March, to his son Lewis Charles, who had distinguished 
himself against the Sorhes and Bohemians, died, Dec 811, 
having been preceded to the grave by Pepin, July 810; 
and Lewis was solemnly taken as a colleague in the empire 
by his father at Aix-la-Chapelle, Sept. 813*. 

Charlemagne did not live much longer. He died at 
Aix-la-Chapelle, his capital, Jan. 814, in the seventy- 
second year of his age ^. 

A. D. 814. Lewis I., the Debonair. 

817* Lewis divides his dominions. Bernard, king of Italy, 

revolts. 
818. Death of Bernard. 
820. Lothaire made king of Italy. 
822. Penitence of Lewis at Attigny. 

829. Lewis gives Alemannia to his son Charles. 

830. Lewis is overpowered ; but recovers his authority. 

833. The Field of Lies Lewis dethroned. Penance at 
Soissons. 

834. Lewis again recovers his power. 

837. Norman ravages. Fresh partition of the empire. 

838. Incursions of the Normans and Saracens. Pepin I., of 

Aquitaiue, dies. 

839. Lothaire reconciled at Worms. Partition of the empire. 

840. War with Lewis of Bavaria ; Lewis I. dies. 

Lewis I., the Debonair had displayed much ability in 
Aquitaine, of which he had been king from his early child- 
hood. But though brave, learned, and well-meaning, he 

^ Charlemagne had several daughters, whom he would not allow 
to marry in his life-time. They were more remarkable for their 
beauty than for their modesty. 

* On this occasion, an imperial crown was placed on the altar, and 
the prince was commanded to put it on his own head. This was to 
bar any claim of the Pope to dispose of the empire, 

7 Unlike his father, he was a tall, large man. 

^ By the French, he was called the Debonnaire, from his good 
nature ; by the Italiana and QecmtimYiQ V& Itemed the Piout, 
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was too soft-hearted, and his reign as an emperor was weak 
and unhappy ^. 

His troubles began when he took his first-bom son 
Lothaire as his colleague, and bestowed Aquitaine and 
Bavaria upon Pepin and Lewis, his younger children, July 

817. For Bernard{ihe bastard of his late brother Pepin), 
to whom Charlemagne had given the kingdom of Italy *, 
looking upon himself as wronged, plotted with the dis- 
affected nobles and prelates, and took up arms. Yet 
before a drop of blood was shed, the youthful prince, 
alarmed by the desertions among his followers, went to his 
uncle's camp at Chalons on the Saone, and threw himself 
at his feet ; relying on the treacherous assurances of the 
empress Hermengarday who secretly coveted his inherit- 
ance. Bernard was harshly doomed to die ; and though 
Lewis contented himself with depriving him of sight, Her- 
mengarda had the sentence so barbarously executed, April 

818, that he did not live three days. The rest of Lewis' 
life was clouded with remorse. His wife having died, he 
seriously thought of shutting himself up in a convent; 
and at the diet of Attigny, Aug. 822, he actually made 
profession of penitence, and sought pardon of all those 
against whom he had sinned 

® His love of justice, however, made him offend the clergy by try- 
ing to reform the lives of spiritual persons. Nor did he spare his 
father's house. He cleared the royal mistresses out of tlie palace, 
and punished the lovers of his. sisters and their nieces (the five 
daughters of his brother Peffin). Charlemagne's ministers, St. 
Addardy abbot of Corbie, and St. Wala, the children of Bernard (a 
bastard son of Charles Mai*te]), were also disgraced : the latter was 
obliged to become a monk. 

* As a dependency on the Empire, Oct. 812. — The year before this 
outbreak, the new pope (Stephen IV.) went to France to excuse his 
election without the Emperor's sanction, and crowned him at Rheims, 
Aug. 816. 

^ Amongst these were Adelard and Wala, and three illegitimate 
brothers whom he had forced to become moii\»« 
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Lewis had granted the kingdom of Italy to Lothaire ; 
and in a diet held atNimeguen, May 821, having no child 
by his second wife, Judith^ the beautiful daughter of the 
Bavarian count Welf, he had confirmed and settled the 
partition of his dominions. The birth of a son, known in 
history as Charles the Bald^ June 823, thus proved to be 
the source of much confusion. For though Lothaire was 
once gained over by Judith, and at the diet of Worms, 
Aug. 829, Swabia, Alsatia, and part of Switzerland were 
assigned as a kingdom to the young intruder ; he quickly 
changed his mind, and in the beginning of the next year, 
he joined with his brothers in a war against his father. The 
Emperor found his army faithless, and was forced to yield 
himself into their hands ; his wife's unpopular favourite, Ber- 
nard count of Barcelona^ the chamberlain and prime minister, 
fled for his life ' ; and the empress herself was accused of 
adultery, and frightened into taking the veil in the nunnery 
of St. Radegunda. In a few months, however, Oct. 830, 
Lewis had recovered his authority *. Bernard and Judith 
were soon recalled*, and their great adversary St. Wala, 
abbot of CorbiSf a firebrand of sedition, was sent to live in 
seclusion at Noirmontiers. 

The weakness of Lewis, which has an air of premature 

' Also duke of Septimania, He was son of William au CourU 
Nee, duke of Thmlouse, 

^ Lewis had gained the attachment of the Saxons and Frisians by 
restoring to them the right of bequeathing their lands to their 
children ; the Franks also were opposed to the French, the population 
in the South and West, by whom his sons were supported. The 
monk Gundebald managed to sow dissension between Lothaire and his 
brothers ; and Nimeguen, a town in the midst of the loyal districts, 
was artfully chosen as the place of the autumnal assembly. Lothaire, 
thoroughly daunted, abandoned his friends : these were condeomed 
to die, but were afterwards forgiven. 

* Bernard, who had been accused of being the father of Charles 
the Bald, Judith's child, protested his innocence of every thing that 
had been laid to his charge, and offered to fight any of his accusers. 
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dotage, still proved his bane. Even Bernard, jealous of 
the influence gained by the monk Gundehald^ became the 
sworn ally of Wala and Pepin ; and in the year 832, a 
fresh rebellion broke out, for which Aquitaine was de- 
clared to be forfeited. It was bestowed on Charles the 
Bald ; a measure which caused such alarm and indignation, 
that the three elder brothers again leagued themselves to- 
gether, being countenanced by pope Gregory IV,, who, in 
hopes of saving blood by negotiation, accompanied Lothaire, 
when their armies formed a junction in the plains of Roth- 
feld, near Colmar, June 833. At this place, afterwards 
called Liigenfeld, or the " Field of Lies," there was no 
fighting : Lewis was deserted by his nobles and warriors 
on Midsummer night, and being quite helpless, submitted 
to the rebels. His wife and her child were taken from him ; 
and in. the autumn, he was solemnly deposed at Compiegne, 
and made to undergo a most abject penance at Soissons, 
where he owned himself guilty of many grievous crimes, 
and, laying his sword and belt upon the altar, was clad in 
the sackcloth of a penitent. 

Lothaire now displayed such arrogance that even his 
brothers rose against him. He had to flee before them, 
March 834, leaving his father free at Paris : the old man 
was forthwith reinstated, and his rebel son, though victori- 
ous for a while, was in his turn abandoned by his soldiers 
near Blois, and reduced to beg for mercy *. The rest of 
Lewis* reign was still stormy. The Frisian and French 
coasts were ravaged by the Normans ; the Saracens pil- 
laged Marseilles, and infested the Gulf of Lyons knd the 
Spanish frontier ; and to crown all, the Empire was again 
and again unsettled by fresh partitions f6r the sake of 

* He was obliged to retire into Italy ; and the next year, he was 
deprived of the title of emperor and of hia dominions north of the 
Alps. 
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Judith's child. The last of these took place at Worms, 
May 839, about five months after the death of the high- 
spirited Pepin: Charles the Bald was to have all the 
countries on the west of the Meuse, the Rhone, and the 
Saone ; Lewis the Germanic was only to keep Bavaria; 
and Lothaire was to get the rest of the inheritance, as the 
price of his support to the scheme. But the people of 
Aquitaine bravely upheld the rights of Pepin's son, and 
Lewis the Germanic likewise appealed to the sword ; and 
the Emperor, while engaged in an unjust war with his saa 
and grandchild, died of water on the chest at Ingelheim, 
worn out and well nigh broken-hearted, June 840. 

A.D. 840. Lothaire I. 

841. Lothaire is defeated by his brothers at Fontenay. 
843. Treaty of Verdun. 

Lothaire I. was too ambitious and overbearing to 
agree with his brothers. Charles and Lewis were thus 
driven to unite, and they routed him and his nephew, 
Pepin II. of Aquitaine, at Fontenay in Burgundy, June 
841 : in this bloody battle, the flower of the nobles pe- 
rished ^. 

The unhappy struggle still continuing, the Normans, the 
Bretons, and the Saracens ravaged France with impunity; 
and in Saxony, where Lothaire had stirred up the people 
with offers of liberty, the lesser freemen and the Lazzi *, or 
serfs, fell upon the nobles and returned in crowds to their 
^ old heathenism. Thus, though Lothaire had been forced 

' Lewis and Charles afterwards confirmed their league at Stras- 
biirg, Feb. 842, Lewis taking the oath in the Romance hinguage 
(or corrupted Latin) spoken by his brother's subjects, and Charles 
in the Tudesque, which was the dialect of his German allies. We 
also find that touraaments were held thus early. At a council at 
Aix-Ia-Chapelle, the bishops authorized the two princes to take and 
divide the kingdom. 

" These Lazzi seem to have been a conquered race of Slavic origin. 
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to flee into Italy, his foes had reason to wish for peace. 
After some delay, caused by sending comnnissioners to 
survey the Empire, a new partition was agreed to at Ver- 
dun, Aug. 843 : Lothaire had Italy with the imperial title, 
and the countries between the Rhone and the Alps, the 
Meuse and the Rhine ; Lewis got the German provinces be- 
yond the Rhine (Friesland excepted), together with Spires, 
Worms, and Mentz ; and Charles the Bald was to receive 
for his share all the territory in Gaul to the west of the 
Scheld, the Upper Meuse, the Rhone, and the Saone, and 
also the Spanish March ^, 

This famous treaty of Verdun may be considered as the 
period of the separation of the French and the Germans, 
By it the empire of the Franks was riven asunder, never to 
be permanently reunited 

A.D. 847* Assembly at Mersen. 

855. Death of Lothaire I. ; Lewis II. 
863. Death of Charles of Provence. 

869. King Lothaire II. dies ; Charles the Bald seizes Lorrain. 
871. Lewis II. taken prisoner by the duke of Benerento. 
875. Lewis II. dies. 

9 He was, however, obliged, after an unsuccessful war (during 
which he put his reputed father Bernard, now duke of Thoulouse, to 
death), to acknowledge Pepin II. as king of Aquitaine, June 845. 
But Pepin, who was a drunken, feeble prince, several times lost and 
regained his crown : in the year 865, he was betrayed into the hands 
of Charles, who had once shut him up in a monastery, and he died in 
prison. Thus, after many struggles and revolts, Aquitaine was re- 
duced. Pepin had a brother, named Charles, who had been taken 
prisoner and was obliged to become an ecclesiastic. 

^ It has been remarked that few towns or villages have changed 
their language since the ninth century. In Austrasia, the Walloon 
country was Celtic and spoke French ; but on the Alsatian frontier 
were the Salian and Bipuarian Franks, the strength of the Carlo- 
vingian rule, the chief seat of which, in the reign of Charlemagne, 
was at Aix-la-Chapelle. In Neustria, among the land-holders and in 
the higher classes only, were the Franks the majority ; whereas in 
Aquitaine the Visigoths and Romans predominated. 
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At an assembly at Mersen, Feb. 847, it was further 
settled that each of the brothers should be succeeded by 
his children. Thus the empire was broken up into king- 
doms which were constantly subdividing. 

The rule of a race of degenerate princes, several of whom 
were named from personal defects, was attended with fear- 
ful misery. Their weakness and petty ambition caused 
numerous wars and revolts, while their want of energy left 
their dominions defenceless against the invader from with- 
out : a few hundred Normans could easily spread havoc 
over a land of which the nobles and freemen had dwindled, 
and where the cities were unwalled, and a wretched popu- 
lation, never taught the use of arms, was fain to put its 
trust in the relics of the saints^. Popes were chosen 
without the Emperor's leave being asked ; and the worldly 
power of the clergy, the only body of men which displayed 
any vigour ®, dangerously increased. 

On the death of Lothaire I., of slow fever, Aug. 855, 
about a week afler he had put on the habit of a monk, bis 
eldest son, Lewis II., had Italy with the title of emperor*. 
The territory between the Meuse and the Rhine, already 
called Lotharingia or Lorrain (Lothaire*s realm), was given 

' This was the age of Eagner Lodbrok, who pillaged Paris, March 
846 ; of Uastings, said to have heen a peasant of Champaign, who was 
driven by oppression to join himself with the heathen pirates of the 
north ; and of Oger the Dane, who, in the autumn of 851, burned 
Aix-la-Chapelle, Treves, and Cologne, while other detachments of 
his countrymen sailed up the Meuse and the Seine. When Paris 
was again pillaged, and St. Genevieve and other churches burned, 
Dec. 85G, a sum was given to buy the retreat of the ruthless pagans. 

• Among these was Ilincmar, archbishop of Rheims, whose pride 
often led him to withstand the Pope himself. He caused the pre- 
destinarian monk GoUeschah to be condemned by a council, scourged, 
and shut up in prison for life, a.d. 853. 

Lewis II. had Provence ; Lothaire had what was termed Trans- 
^■Ue Burgundy. 
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to Lothaire, the second son ; and Charles, the youngest, 
got Provence, the country between the Rhone and the 
Alps, for his kingdom. This last prince died in the year 
863, and his inheritance was divided between his brothers. 

The new emperor, whose capital was Pavia, was far from 
being powerful. He had to struggle with the Saracens, by 
whom Italy was invaded ; and when his brother Lothaire * 
died, Aug. 869, he was unable to assert his undoubted 
right to Lorrain against his uncle Charles the Bald ^. Once 
he was seized and imprisoned by Adelgiso, duke of Bene- 
ventOj Aug. 871. When released, he was made to swear 
that he would never enter the duke's domain with an 
army; but the Pope sanctioned the breach of a promise 
extorted by compulsion. He died, Aug. 875, leaving no 
male heirs. 

A. D. 858. Charles the Bald dispossessed by Lewis of Grermany. 
859. Charles the Bald recovers his dominions. 

875. Charles II., the Bald, crowned emperor. 

876. Death of Lewis of Germany. Battle of Andemach. 
877* Lewis III., the Stammerer, 

879. Death of Lewis III. 

^ Lothaire II., king of Lorrain, is remarkable for his dispute with 
the pope Nicholas I. and Hincmar. He had divorced his wife ThetO- 
bergaf who, when accused of incest with her brother, had cleared her- 
self by the ordeal of boiling water, but had afterwards been induced 
or intimidated to own herself guilty ; and he had married Waldraday 
a young lady whom he had seduced. More than one council and 
several bishops had sanctioned these proceedings, even in opposition 
to the Pope himself, whose determination at length won the day. 
Lothaire hoped to find Adrian, the successor of Nicholas, less inflex- 
ible ; but he and his followers were made to receive the communion 
from the Pope's hand, subject to a curse if he either had violated the 
injunctions of Nicholas with regard to Waldrada, or meant to do so. 
The deaths of Lothaire and his companions, one after another, in a 
few months, were deemed proofs of their guilt and of God's dis- 
pleasure. 

^ Charles was forced, however, to share the prize with Lewis of 
Germany, who had the generosity to give up his ^«xt ^VvV&'os^^^^ 
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Charles II. the Bald, having gained the support of the 
Pope, was crowned emperor on Christmas-day at Rome. 
He had thus supplanted his elder brother, Lewis of Ger- 
many, by whom he had formerly, for a short time, been 
driven from his throne That prince died soon afterwards, 
Aug. 877, leaving three sons, Carloman and LewiSf who 
inherited the kingdoms of Bavaria and Saxony, and Charles 
the Fat who became duke or king of Swabia. Charles the 
Bald now wanted to seize his late brother's share of Lor- 
rain ; but he was beaten at the battle of Andemach by his 
nephew Lewis of Saxony, Oct. 876, at a time when the 
Normans were ravaging his coasts. 

Having agreed to pay a contribution to the Northern 
freebooters, the cowardly yet restless emperor passed over 
into Italy, which was in a troubled state. But he hastened 
back affrighted at the approach of Carloman of Bavaria 
with an army ; and as he was crossing the Mont Cenis, he 
sickened with fever and died, Oct. 877 Carloman had 
himself crowned king of Italy at Pavia. 

Lewis III. the Stammerer (le Begue), the son of 
Charles the Bald, with some difficulty got himself re- 

7 The government of Charles was so contemptible, that Lewis had 
been invited by several of the nobles to seize a kingdom which the 
Normans were allowed to ravage with impunity. Lewis got posses- 
sion of Neustria without striking a blow, Oct. 858 ; but after lie had 
allowed his German troops to return home, he found himself unable 
to keep his ground. When restored, Charles (while complaming of 
the conduct of WinUo, archbishop of Sens) freely admitted the right 
of the bishops to judge and depose kings. 

A fatnom capitulary, promulgated by Charles the Bald at £^ieny, 
June 877; is thought to have made all fiefs hereditary : Uis rather a proof 
that the practice was estaJUished. 

* The children of Charles the Bald wer« Lewis the Stammerer ; 
Charles king of Aquitaine in opposition to Pepin II. (he died in the 
year 865) ; and the abbots Lothaire the Lame and Carloman, the latter 
of whom had his eyes put out for rebellion against his father, and 
afterwards escaped to his uncle Lewis who gave him another abbey. 
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cognized as king by the French nobles: the Pope also 
came and crowned him emperor at Troyes, Sept 878 ®. 
He was weak in mind and body, and death soon brought 
his reign to a close, April 879. 

A. D. fi79, Lewis III. and Carloman, kiogs of France. Boso elected 
king of Aries. 

880. Death of Carloman of Bavaria. 

881. Charles III. the Fat. Death of king Lewis III. 

882. Death of Lewis of Saxony. The war with Godfrey. 

884. Death of Carloman, king of France ; the empire re- 

united. 

885. Godfrey murdered. The Normans besiege Paris. 
887. Charles the Fat deposed (dies a.d. 888). 

Two youths, Lewis III} and Carloman, the elder of 
whom was not seventeen, succeeded to most of the domi- 
nions of their deceased father, and became kings of Neus- 
tria and Aquitaine. They had, however, to disarm the 
opposition of their uncle Lewis of Saxony by giving up 
their claims to part of Lorrain ; and they also lost Pro- 
vence, of which the powerful count Boso ' was chosen 
sovereign with the title of king of Aries, Oct. 879, in a 
council of bishops summoned by his friend pope John Fill. 
Boso had married Hermengarda, the daughter of the em- 

5 Brittany was now governed by Alan the Great y who afterwards 
took the title of king ; and since the year 872, Sancho the MUtara 
(the devastator), a descendant of duke Lupus, had reigned as an in- 
dependent duke in Gascony, having been invited thither from Castillo. 
The last male of his line died in 1032. 

^ The emperor Lewis III. was Lewis II. as king of France. 

^ He was the brother of RkhUday the second wife of Charles the 
Bald. Although he had been created marquis of Provence and duke 
of Lombardy by that emperor, Boso did not come to his aid in Italy ; 
and he headed the opposition against his son Lewis the Stammerer, 
who notwithstanding got the crown of France through thb influence 
of the aged Hincmar. 
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peror Lewis II., having got rid of a former wife by poison; 
and had aspired to the crown of Italy. 

Lewis and Carloman placed themselves under the 
protection of their uncle Charles the Fat, and war was 
waged against Boso, who was more than once reduced to 
great straits. Lewis also somewhat distinguished himself 
against the Normans, winning a battle at Saulcourt in 
Vimeu, Aug. 881 : he died twelve months afterwards of 
the effects of an accident which befel him at Tours A 
mischance likewise ended the days of Carloman, who had 
at last been obliged to give money to some of the Normans. 
As he was hunting a wild boar in the forest of Baisun, his 
leg was wounded by the sword of one of his companioDS : 
the lacerated limb gangrened, and in a few days he died, 
Dec. 884. 

Charles III. the Fat (le Gros), on the death of his 
brother Carloman of Bavaria, March 880, had become 
master of Italy ; and he had since received from the Pope 
the imperial crown which for a while had been in abeyance, 
Feb. 881. Moreover, Lewis of Saxony, who had added 
Bavaria to his kingdom, had died, Jan. 882, leavii^ do 
male heir to succeed him; and in France, Charles^ the 
only surviving son of Lewis the Stammerer, was a mere 
child (having been born after his father's death), and more- 
over of doubtful legitimacy *. So that by a lucky com- 
bination of circumstances Charles the Fat was enabled 

s While riding in the streets, he pursued a young lady into her 
father's house. The great doorway being somewhat low, he violentir 
struck his head against it and was hurled to the ground by the shoek, 
being likewise fearfully bruised by the pummel of his saddle. Hope- 
less of recovery, ho went to St. Denys, and died in the monasteiy 
there, Aug. 882. 

♦ The Pope had refused to crown his mother Adelaide with her 
husband ; for Ansga/rde^ whom Lewis had divorced to please his 
father, was still living. 
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easily to re-unite the possessions of the Carlovingians, with 
the exception of Provence which Boso had usurped. 

But Charles was unworthy of his good fortune : he was 
a glutton, a coward, and a fool. Even as early as the year 
882, when he was at the head of a vast army of Germans 
in Lorrain, and might have crushed the Normans whom he 
had beset in their intrenchments ; he had the weakness to 
make a shameful treaty, allowing the rovers to retire laden 
with spoil, and bestowing the duchy of West Friesland 
upon their leader Godfrey. And when indeed his power 
had reached its greatest height, he dared not face Godfrey 
in open war ; but had him murdered after he had invited 
him to a conference, also treacherously seizing that chief- 
tain's new brother-in-law, Hugh the Bastardy the trouble- 
some pretender to Lorrain *. That very year, France was 
overrun, and Paris (then contained within a small island in 
the Seine) again attacked by the sea-^kings from the north : 
the city, which had been lately fortified, was bravely de- 
fended by EudeSf its valiant count, and bishop Gosselin ' ; 
and it held out for thirteen months before the sluggish em-^ 
peror would come to its relief. When he did come, Nov. 
886, it was not to fight. A large ransom was given to the 
Northmen, who were likewise tamely allowed to winter in 
Burgundy. Siegfrid, one of their chieftains, harassed the 
Emperor as he retreated into Alsatia. 

Charles the Fat thus fell into utter contempt, which he 

^ This restless abbot was the son of Lothaire the younger and 
Waldrada : his eyes were now put out, and he was shut up in a 
monastery. Godfrey, after his baptism, had married his sister Oisela, 

^ Eudes (Odo) count of Paris, is thought to have been the son of 
Robert the Strong, or Brcm (le Fort), who fell fighting against the 
Normans in the reign of Charles the Bald, (a.d. 866). Besides 
Gosselin (Gauzelin) bishop of Paris, the celebrated Abbot Hugh (of 
St. Germain PAuxerrois and St Martin of Tours) joined in the de- 
fence : both of these died during the siege. 

2nd Ser. ^ 
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did not lessen by disgracing Luitward, bishop of Verceil, 
his rapacious arch-chancellor ; whom, at the diet of Kirk- 
heim, he accused of adultery with Richarda of Scotland^ 
his empress ^. It was felt that he was unfit to reign. And 
therefore, when he had called together a diet of the Eastern 
Franks and Germans at Tribur, near Frankfort, Nov. 887, 
to have his bastard son Bernard declared his successor; 
he was suddenly deposed by his indignant subjects, his 
nephew Arnulf, duke of Carinthiay the illegitimate son of 
Carloman of Bavaria, having been stirred up by Luitward to 
supplant him. But for the charity of Luitbert, archbishop 
of Mentz, he would have been left without bread to eat 
He had to beg from the compassion of Amulf a main- 
tenance for himself and his son ; which was hardly granted, 
when grief and misery brought him to his grave, Jan. 888. 

Arnulf, the new king of Germany, afterwards obtained 
the imperial crown and a certain ascendency in the countries 
beyond the Rhine and the Alps ; yet the empire of die 
Franks was irretrievably broken up. France and Germany 
now separated for ever ; two kingdoms, Transjurane Bur- 
gundy and Provence, were formed out of the old Burgun- 
dian territory by usurpers ; and the possession of Italy was 
contested by rival chiefs who claimed descent in the female 
line from Charlemagne. An age of trouble and conftision 
followed, amid the throes of which Europe was regenerated. 

^ Richarda declared publicly that she was a virgin wife, and offered 
to prove her innocence by ordeal, or by her champion in judicial 
combat. 
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SECTION VI. 

FRANCE UNDER THE LATER CARLOVINGIAN KINGS. 

A. D. 888. Eudes, king of France. Guy of Spoleto opposes Eudes. 
Rodolf I. king of Transjurane Burgundy. 
890. Lewis, the son of Boso, king of Provence. 
893. Charles the Simple crowned at Rheims. 

897. Charles submits to Eudes. 

898. Death of Eudes. 

Eudes, count of Paris, in the general scramble, after the 
deposition of Charles the Fat ^, was elected king of France 
by the Neustrians To strengthen himself on the throne, 
he submitted to do homage to Amulf ; yet his rule was 
hardly acknowledged beyond the Meuse. Brittany and 
Gascony (and for some years, Aquitaine also®) were 
independent; in Transjurane Burgundy \ as was just 

' Charles the Fat is never numbered aisong the kings of France. 

* Guy (Guido) duke of Spoleto was called into Belgium and Lor- 
rain, where he had fiefs, and was crowned at Langres. But he soon 
withdrew into Italy where he afterwards became emperor. 

^ Banulf II., count of Poibien and duke of Aquitaine, who had 
taken the title of king of Aquitaine, submitted to Eudes in 892, and 
died the year after. His son, Ebles the Bcutard, became count of 
Poitiers, a.d. 902; and was the father of William Tite (PEtoupe, 
created duke of Aquitaine, a.d. 951. This powerful family ended in 
Eleanor of Aquitaine, who married Henry II. of England, May 1152. 

^ RoDOLF I. (whose father Conrad had slain Theutberga's warlike 
brother Hubert) had himself chosen king of Transjurane Burgundy, 
at St. Maurice in the Yalais, a.d. 888, and was recognised by Amulf 
whose authority was held to be supreme. Dying about the year 
912, he left his dominions, which included most of Switzerland and 
part of Savoy, to his son Rodolf II. ; who for a short time con« 
tested the crown of Italy, and by a fortunate treaty permanently ac- 
quired most of the kingdom of Provence. Thus was formed, a.d 
933, the second kingdom of Aries, the boundaries of which were the 
Rhine, the Reuss, the ridges of the Jura, the Saone, the Rhone, and 
the Alps. 

Rodolf II. died in the year 933 ; his son Conbad the PocifA^ 
N 2 
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mentioned, a kingdom was established by Rodolf /., a 
powerful chieftain ; and Lewis, the son of Boso, was like- 
wise crowned in Provence The allegiance of the great 
nobles ' was little more than nominal. 

also called the Blacky Oct. 993 ; and his grandBoo, RoDOif UL, 
the Blugjardy in whom this line of kings ended, Sept. 1032. The 
Emperor Conrad the Salic, whom Rodolf the Sloggard, in need of i 
protector against his unruly yassals, had decUured his heir,— Ik 
had married Gitda of Swabioy Rodolf 's niece, — ^then obtained the 
sovereignty of a kingdom which had been so mismanaged that it 
brought him no real strength. The chief lords, such as the eoanti 
of Provence, Vienne (afterwards termed dauphins), Satot, Bui- 
OUNDT (or Franche-Comt^), Montbeliaed, and the Archbishops of 
Lyons, Besan9on, Arles, and the bishop of Basle, either were, or 
soon became, only nominal subjects. 

' Lewis of Provence, Boso's son by Hermengarda, was a cbiM 
about seven years old when his father died, Jan. 887* He at ooee 
submitted to his mother's kinsman Charles the Fat ; but not kog 
after his fall, in the year 890, he was elected, in an assembly at 
Valence, to his father's kingdom of Aries,. Provence, op Cisjuiane 
Burgundy. In after life, like his neighbour Rodolf II., he strove to 
make himself master of Italy. But though he was crowned emptor, 
ho was at last surprised by Berenger, his opponent, and deprived 
of sight, July 905 : he was led back to Provence, where he seems to 
have boon still living as late as 928. Hugh, count of Aries, governed 
for him when blind, as count of Provence. . 

Lewis the Blind, by his wife Elgiva (the sister of king Athelstan), 
had a son, Charles Corutantitiey who was set aside by count Hugh. 
The latter never took the title of king of Provence ; and in fact he 
soon gave up most of that kingdom by treaty to Rodolf II. of Trans- 
jurano Burgundy, on condition that the latter should cease firom 
competing with him for the crown of Lombardy, a.d. 933. 

' Tho principal of these were Baldwin II., count of Flandebs 
(whoso father Baldwin 7., the last husband of Judith queen of 
England, the daughter of Charles the Bald, became count in 862) ; 
Herbert or Ildribert I. (the son of Pepin, son of Bernard king of 
Italy), count of Vermandais, about the year 888 ; Richard (the bro- 
ther of king Boso) duke of Burgundy, a.d. 877, — the duchy of Bur- 
gundy, be it remembered, was a fief of France ; Fulk /., count of 
Anjou (the son of Ingelger, who was made count in 870) ; Euda 
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Eudes displayed activity against the Normans *, but with 
little success. Thus his popularity suffered, and while he 
was engaged in reducing Aquitaine, Fulk archbishop of 
Rheims, and Herbert I. count of Fermandais, sent for the 
boy Charles the Simple from England, and crowned him 
at Rheims, Jan. 893. At the first summons of Eudes' 
herald, the insurgents returned to their allegiance, and the 
insignificant pretender was forced to flee. But the war 
was speedily renewed. Baldwin 11,-, the proud count of 
Flanders, Richard duke of Burgundy, and Zwentihold king 
of Lorrain ^, supported the claims of Charles ; which had 
been admitted by Arnulf himself, though but for a short 
time. Afler a languid but exhausting struggle, which lasted 
some years, Eudes was induced by the re-appearance of 
the Normans to grant fair terms to his domestic foes : a 
large apanage in Neustria was given to Charles, who had 
been brought to great distress, and had tendered his sub- 
mission. It is said, moreover, that on his death-bed a few 
months aflerwards, Jan. 898, Eudes recommended that his 
late opponent should be chosen to succeed him. 
A. D. 898. Charles the Simple. 

911. The Normans ravage France ; treaty with RoUo. 

912. Rollo and the Normans settle in Neustria, 

920. Assembly at Soissons ; revolt of the nobles. 

921. Treaty of Bonn. 

922. Robert, duke of France, proclaimed king. 

count of Thoulouse, whose father Raymond 7. was created count in 
852 ; Alduin, (the son of Wulgrin, who was made count of Angou- 
LEME in 866) ; WHHam the Piouis, count of Auvergne, to whom the 
duchy of Aquitaine was granted after the death of Kanulf II. See 
p. 267, note 9. 

* The Normans attacked Paris in the autumn of 889, and also in 
the following summer ; but were repulsed by the citizens, whom prac- 
tice had taught the use of arms. 

' The illegitimate son of Amulf. So little respected was Charles, 
that at the fruitless siege of Laon (a.d. 895), many of his vassals 
abandoned him and became the subjects of his ally, king Zwentihold, 
H 3 
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A. D. 923. Robert slam near SoiflBons. Ci^tiyity and depoflition of 
Charles the Simple. 

Charles III., the Simple, was one of the weakest 
princes, and under his government the condition of France 
was truly miserable. The prelates and the great lords 
ruled uncontrouled in their fiefs, and would wage war 
against the king or against each other ; and the distracted 
country was wasted by the Normans, and ev^en by the 
Hungarians *. Yet in the very depth of its wretchedness 
were the sources of its future strength. It was one of die 
causes of the decline of Charlemagne's once mighty empire, 
that the freemen had been suffered to fall into decay, and 
had given place to flocks and herds ^ ; but it was now dis- 
covered that the wealth which could not defend itself was 
worthless, and the landowners were driven to build stroi^- 
holds, and to gather round them stalwart men who could 
fight when needed. Land was largely granted for tillage, 
on the tenure of military service; and in one or two 
generations, a warlike population had grown up, and 
society, though grievously shattered, had risen from the 
ruin into which it had fallen. 

It was in this reign, that the Normans, under Hollo the 
Ganger settled themselves in France. In the year 911, 
that renowned warrior, who had long been the scourge of 
the western sea-coast of Europe, and had played a foremost 
part in all the great invasions of his day, sailed up the 

* The Normans, Hungarians, and Saracens assailed the frontiers 
of the Transjurane kingdom of Burgimdy. These last also ravaged 
the kingdom of Provence. 

' Until the weakness of the Empire had opened it to the ravages 
of the marauders, the remoteness of the frontiers, owing to its vast- 
ness, had betrayed its inhabitants into false security ; and no care was 
taken to keep up a race of warriors, or even to fortify towns. 

® So called from his activity and the length of his legs. He had 
first visited France as early as the year 876. 
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Seine with a large fleet, and attacked Paris : other chief- 
tains at the same time ascended the Loire and the Garonne, 
and a detachment of his troops ravaged Burgundy. He 
received indeed a severe check at Chartres, in July, being 
forced to raise the siege of that town by Richard duke ot 
Burgundy, and Robert duke of France ' (the brother of king 
Eudes) ; but it only heightened his fury. His Normans 
were let loose to destroy the country far and wide : the 
churches were burned ; the priests were massacred ; all 
who could not fight or flee were slain, nothing alive being 
spared except the women, who were led away captive. 
The cries of his perishing subjects rang so loudly in the 
ears of Charles the Simple, that he was roused at last to 
do something. Franco, the archbishop of Rouen, was sent 
to the fierce heathen conqueror with the offer of a large 
tract of maritime Neustria, of which a portion was already 
occupied by the Northmen, and the rest had become a wil- 
derness : Rollo and his followers were to conform to the 
Christian faith and to respect the sovereignty of the French 
king. These terms were readily agreed to. On the banks 
of the Epte, at St. Clair, Rollo met Charles the Simple and 
Robert duke of France ; and there he swore fealty to his 
new king, who gave him his daughter Gisela ^ in marriage, 
and the lordship over the rebel province of Brittany. 
In the beginning of the year 912, Rollo was baptized by 

^ Robert had succeeded his brother Eudes as count of Paris. His 
duchy of France, included a large tract of country between the Seine 
and the Loire, besides the counties of Paris and Orleans. 

* Or Gida, Rollo had put away his wife Pope (or Papie) ; but he 
took her back again, after the death of the ill-used Gisela in 919. — 
When Rollo received the investiture of his duchy, he refused to 
kneel down and kiss the feet of Charles the Simple^ but ordered a 
soldier to do it for him. The fellow, without kneeling, lifted the 
king's foot to his lips and fairly upset him, amid the laughter of the 
Norman bystanders. 

N 4 
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the name of Robert, the duke of France being his god- 
father. He divided his duchy into districts, in each of 
which one of his chieflains, raised to be a count, allotted 
fiefs to the soldiers under him ; but though he thus adopted 
the Feudal system, he allowed no courts but his own to 
administer justice. By severe laws, vigorously en£>rced, he 
put down robbery, and established perfect order throughout 
his dominions * ; the towns were walled ; the mouths of 
rivers secured against pirates ; the churches rebuilt ; tilli^ 
encouraged, and colonists invited from Scandinavia and 
every quarter to people the wastes. Having few women 
with them, the Northmen married French wives: these 

' So dreaded was RoUo, that in Normandy, even down to the time 
of the French revolution, wrongs and encroachments were stopped at 
once (until the decision of the judge could be given) by the famom 
cry of Haro ! (ha ! Rou, or Rollon) haro ! haro ! h Vaide mon prim! 
— This cry is still raised in the Channel Islands. 

RoLLO, some years before he died, resigned his duchy (a.d. 927) 
to his brave son William I., Longsword ; who humbled the Bretons, 
and was treacherously murdered at a conference by Amulf, count of 
Flanders, Dec. 943. Richard I., the Fearless, Longsword's illegiti- 
mate son, is remarkable for his struggles with Lewis IV. of France. 
At the treaty of St. Clair on the Epte (a.d. 946), the boundary of 
Normandy was extended to the Epte, and the exemption of the dvie 
from all military service was acknowledged . Richard II., the Good, 
his son, succeeded, Nov. 996, and died, Aug. 1026 or 7* Next came 
his two sons, Richard III., who died twelve months after his acces- 
sion ; and Robert I., called the Magnificent for his liberality, and the 
Devil from his ruthless way of waging war. He went on a pilgrimage 
to the Holy Land, and died at Nice as he was returning, July 1035. 
William the Bastard, his sou by Arietta or Herleva (whose father had 
been a tanner at Falaise), better known as the Conqueror of England, 
had to fight hard for the succession to his duchy ; which, on his 
death, was inherited by his unfortunate son Robert, Sept. 1087. 
After the battle of Tenchebray, Sept. 1106, Normandy was held by 
the English kings (the latter years of Stephen's reign being excepted, 
when it was in the possession of Geoffrey Plautagenet and his son 
Henry) ; and it was lost by king John in 1 104. 
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taught their own faith and language to their children, who 
inherited the spirit and hardihood of their sires. Nor- 
mandy, held by a fine race of men distinguished by their 
love of enterprise and zeal for religion, thus became the 
bulwark of France ; which, when no longer overrun by 
strangers, began to recover slowly from its distracted 
state. 

On the extinction of the German branch of the Carlo- 
vingians, which happened at this period, Lorrain placed 
itself under the supremacy of Charles the Simple. But the 
little power he thus gained he gradually lost, owing to the 
troubles which befell him at home. The insolence of 
Haganoy his low-bom favourite, was more than his nobles 
could bear with *- When they were called upon to repel 
an onslaught of the Hungarians, they refused to march ; 
and in the following year, a.d. 820, several of them met at 
Soissons, to bring the hated minister to justice and to de- 
pose his master. Charles escaped the danger for a while ; 
but at last, by his besotted partiality to Hagano, he roused 
the fury of the count-abbot Hugh the Great *, the son of 
the duke of France, and thus put the finishing stroke to his 
own ruin. Hugh was supported by his father, and by 
Jiodolf duke of Burgundy * ; Laon, the royal capital, — 
one of the few towns which had not been given away as a 
fief, — together with the treasure which was kept there, fell 
into the hands of the insurgents ; and the king, deserted by 

' He once kept Robert duke of France, and Henry the Fowler 
(who was the duke of Saxony and an ally of Charles), waiting four 
days for an audience at the door of the king's chamher. 

* Or the White, Though a layman, he held a number of rich 
abbeys. An abbey which belonged to his mother-in-law had been 
recklessly given to Hagano. 

* The son of Richard of Burgundy, who had died the year before, 
Aug. 921. . 
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his army, fled beyond the Meuse into Lorrain*. The 
throne was now declared to be vacant, and duke Robert 
was crowned king of France, June 922. 

Robert had hardly reigned a twelvemonth, when 
Charles, who had been forced to make a truce, suddenly 
got together a number of Lorrainers, and attacked and 
overpowered him near Soissons, June 923. But when the 
usurper had fallen, his troops were rallied by his son 
Hugh, and the conquerors, in their turn, were routed : as 
they retreated homewards, they dispersed. 

Hugh the Great, now count of Paris and duke of France', 
did not think fit to succeed his father as king, but put for- 
ward his sister's husband, the duke of Burgundy ; who was 
accordingly crowned at Soissons, July 923. In the mean- 
while, Charles the Simple, once more a fugitive, foolishly 
trusted to the fair-spoken words and oaths of Herbert IL, 
the treacherous count of Vermandais, and was shut up in 
hopeless captivity at Peronne. His wife Edgiva (or Ogive) 
fled with his little child to England, where she found 
shelter in the court of king Athelstan, her brother. 

A. D. 923. Rodolf king of France. 

924. Defeat of the Hungarians near Narbonne. 

* For many years, the frontier of the French and German king- 
doms fluctuated in Lorrain, it being agreed that each party should 
keep the sovereignty over its adherents. At the treaty of amity at 
Bonn, Nov. 921, between Charles the Simple and Henry the Fowler 
(whom while rebel duke of Saxony, before he came to the throne, 
the French monarch had supported), Charles was styled king of the 
Western Franks, and Henry, king of the Eastern Franks. 

' He was duke of Nemtria (the country between the Loire and the 
Seine), and of France (between the Seine and the Meuse) ; and lay 
abbot — such encroachments were common in an age in which might 
made right, and perhaps the monks were not always sorry to have 
a powerful warrior at their head— of St. Martin of Tours, St. Denys, 
and St. Germain des Pr^s. 
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A. D. 927. Charles the Simple released (again confined, a.d. 928). 

929. Death of Charles the Simple. 

930. Defeat of the Normans near Limoges. 

931. War in Lorrain. 

935. Peace in Lorrain. 

936. Death of Rodolf. 

RoDOLF (also called Raoul), the new king, had little 
authority out of his own duchy. In the South of France, 
his title was not so much as acknowledged while Charles 
the Simple was alive ; and in the North, the duke of 
France and the count of Vermandais were too powerful to 
be dealt with as subjects. The latter of these intruded 
Hugh^ one of his children (a boy about five years old), 
into the archbishopric of Rheims ; and when Roger count 
of Laon ' died, a.d. 927, he wanted to have the fief for his 
son Eudes, to the prejudice of the rightful heir. Rodolf 
would not yield his consent; but the imperious count 
wrung it from him by allying himself with William Long- 
swordy the duke of Normandy, and setting Charles the 
Simple free. In this dispute, Hugh the Great acted as 
peace-maker. Charles, who seems to have lost all energy, 
had to return to his prison : Rodolf, however, procured his 
enlargement, and treated him with kindness. He died 
near Peronne, Oct. 929. 

In the beginning of RodolPs reign (a.d. 924), the Hun- 
garians, after ravaging Italy, sacked Nismes and spread de- 
solation over the plains of Provence : they were overpowered 
nearNarbonne by Raymond Pontius ///., count of Thoulouse. 
For some years also did the Northmen from Denmark, 
under Ragenold^ infest France. They once surprised and 
wounded Rodolf, in a night sally, when he was besieging 
their winter-camp at Arras (a.d. 926) ; but the war ended 

B Roger had received the county of Laon from Rodolf. From Laon, 
in the year 923, he sallied forth upon the retreating army of Charles 
the Simple, captured its baggage, and completed its dispersion. 
1^ a 
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in their being cut to pieces in a battle wbich be foagbt 
with them in the neighbourhood of Limoges (a.d. 930). 
Nor were these the only troubles of the times. Soon after 
this deliverance, Gislebert duke of Lorrain and his ally 
the count of Vermandais were at feud with Hugh the 
Great ; so that in Neustria and Lorrain there was besieging 
of towns and castles, and much shedding of blood. Peace 
was at last restored, in the year 935, by tbe kings of Ger- 
many and France, who had taken part in the quarrel of 
their vassals, but not as principals. Rodolf died childless, 
Jan. 936. 

Hugh the Blacky count of Burgundy, the brother of 
Rodolf, claimed the succession to his duchy. He was 
opposed by Gislebert count of Dijon^ who had married his 
sister Hermengarda ; and a fierce contest arose, in which 
Hugh the Great interfered, and thus managed to get for 
himself most of the disputed territory 
A. D. 936. Lewis IV. (d'Outreraer). 

939. Lewis invited into Lorrain ; troubles in France. 

941. Defeat of Lewis at Ch&teau Porcien. 

942. Peace. Aigrold restored. Death of William Longsword. 

944. Young Richard of Normandy escapes from Lewis. 

945. Aigrold aids the Normans ; Lewis is taken prisoner. 

946. League of Lewis and Otho I. against Hugh the Great. 

Rheims retaken. 
948. Council of Ingelheim. 
950. Lewis and Hugh the Great reconciled. 
954. Death of Lewis IV. 

Lewis IV. {d'Outremer)^, at the age of sixteen, was 
now called out of England and raised to the throne, June 

' By a treaty at Langres, (a.d. 938), the duchy of Burgundy wis 
equally divided between the three claimants, each of whom had the 
title of duke. But in the year 943, Hugh obtained the cession of 
most of the two other shares, and got a grant of the duchy from 
Lewis IV. See also p. 282, note 2. 

* That is, " From beyond the Sea.'* He is called by some authors 
the Tratumarine, and the Stranger, 
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936, by Hugh the Great ; who saw that the feeling of the 
people was still strong in favour of hereditary right and 
the lineage of Charlemagne *. He was brave and active, 
and not without genius ; but he was ever cramped for want 
of means in his spirited endeavours to recover for his 
crown something of its old authority and splendour. Thus 
he was unhappily led to stoop to cunning and falsehood, 
the short-sighted policy of the weak. 

After the retreat of the Hungarians, who had again 
troubled France and Burgundy ; Lewis reduced some of 
the castles near Laon, and slightly increased his scanty 
power. During the year 939, the nobles of Lorrain who 
were at war with Otho the Great, their German sovereign, 
offered him their homage ; and he marched into Alsatia, 
which submitted to his rule. He speedily lost the footing 
which he had gained ; for at home, his own VBSsals, Hugh 
the Great, William Longsword^ duke of Normandy , and the 
count of Vermandais, had leagued against him and trans- 
ferred their allegiance to Otho. In the struggle which fol- 
lowed, his chief adherent, Artald, the count-archbishop of 
Rheims^, was driven from his see (a.d. 940), and the 
count of Vermandais' son re-instated ; h^ himself had to 
flee for refuge to Hugh the Black in Franche-Comte, 
while Otho entered France and was proclaimed king by 

2 Especially in the South of France, where the civilized population, 
which had been ever hostile to its savage Merovingian conquerors, 
was much attached to the family of Charlemagne. — South of the 
Loire, the Langued*06 (afterwards called Proven9al) was spoken, and 
not the Langue d*oil or oui of the North, whence the modern French 
has been formed ; and there has always been a marked difference of 
customs and manners between the northern Frenchman and the 
more wily but industrious natives of Languedoc and Provence. 

' Artald (Artaud) was raised to the archiepiscopal throne, at the 
end of Rodolf 's reign, when Hugh of Vermandais was first ousted. 
Lewis IV. had just rewarded his services by annexing the oounty of 
Rheims to the archbishopric. 
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the disaffected ; and when, after making a truce with tlist 
monarch, he at length strove to save Laon, which Hugh 
the Great and count Herhert were besieging, he and his 
troops were surprised and put to flight by the rebels, tt 
Chateau Porcien on the Aisne. Lewis then withdrew into 
the South of France, where he had the support of his 
cousin ^ the count of Vienne^ and of WiUiam count of 
Poitiers ; and, owing to the moderation of Otho, he was 
afterwards reconciled with his vassals, a.d. 942 \ 

Not many months afler this peace, William Longsword 
was slain at a conference by the myrmidons of his enemy 
Arnulf count of Flanders^ Dec. 942 ; and as he only left a 
son by a concubine, — Richard /., a boy hardly ten years old, 
— ^Lewis hoped to recover Normandy. He was allowed by 
the Normans to have the guardianship of the young duke, 
(though not before he had confirmed his title,) and to take 
him away to Laon to be educated * ; having succeeded thus 
far in his design, his next step was to make a treaty with 
Hugh the Great to conquer and divide the duchy. But 
he had to deal with a people who in boldness and cunning 
were not to be surpassed. In the course of the year 
944, they discoiTifited the chieflains of Brittany who had 

* Charles Constantine, son of Lewis the Blmd, king of Provence, 
and Elgiva, a sister of Athelstan. See p. 268, note 2. 

^ When Gislebert duke of Lorrain had been drowned in the Rhine, 
after his defeat at Andemach (a..d. 939), Lewis had married his 
widow Gerberga, the sister of Otho the Great and of Hedvsiga^ the 
wife of Hugh the Great. This alliance now proved highly useful to 
him. 

^ About this time (a..d. 943), the count of Vermandais died. Lewis 
also tried to increase his territory at the expense of his sons ; but 
Hugh the Great took their part, and an appeal was made to Otho the 
Great. One of Hugh's envoys now produced a paper of instructions, 
which he had once received from Lewis when in his service, in which 
Otho was railed at as a perjurer ; and the enraged Otho renounced 
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attacked them in their distress ; Richard moreover escaped, 
being carried off in a bundle of forage, at night-fall, by 
Osmond, his governor, who had taught him to disarm the 
watchfulness of his keepers by feigning himself dying ; and 
when Lewis and his ally invaded Norman<iy, Bernard the 
Dane, count of Rouen, the crafty regent, sowed dissension 
between them. The king, believing that he had secured 
the adherence of the Normans, was unwilling to share the 
spoil with Hugh the Great ; so he ordered him to fall back 
when he was about to besiege Bayeux, a command which 
the other indignantly obeyed. Now that Lewis was left 
alone, Aiyrold (Harold Blaatand), the king of Denmark, 
whom Bernard had been expecting all the while, arrived 
with his fleet, a.d. 945 : — he had been harboured when a 
homeless outcast by the late duke, just before his death, 
and had regained his throne by his friendly aid. 

The kings of France and Denmark met in seeming friend- 
ship at a ford on the Dive which has ever since borne the 
name of Herluin ^ / for there the death of that noble, by 
the spear of a fierce Pagan Dane, began an affray in which 
eighteen French counts and their followers were massacred, 
while Lewis had to flee for his life. Although he then got 
safe into Rouen, Bernard and the Normans openly turned 
against him, and threw him into prison ; nor would they 
release him until Carloman, his second son, was given as a 
hostage that their duke should be re-instated in all his 
rights ^ 

Yet Lewis, when released, did not recover his freedom. 
The Normans had delivered him into the hands of Hugh 
the Great ; who (at the queen's entreaty) had acted as his 

' Le Gue d* Herluin. When Herluin, who was count of Montreuil, 
was observed at the conference, he was reviled as having been the 
cause of William Longsword's death, the late duke having been 
drawn into his quarrel with the count of Flanders by protecting him. 

' Carloman died at Rouen a few months afterwards. 
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friend, but had now the meanness to keep him confined tiU 
he agreed to yield up Laon, his only fortress. Lewis when 
at last he made this sacrifice, in the year 946, would have 
come out a ruined man, had not his wife induced her 
brother Otho of Germany to come to his aid : the two 
kings found Laon too strong to be attacked, but retook 
Rheims and restored Artald to his see ; so that Lewis had 
at least a home. A petty warfare was then carried on by 
the king of France, Amulf count of Flanders, and Otho's 
Lorrainers, against Hugh the Great and the duke of Nor- 
mandy, his staunch ally ; and at the council of Ingelheim, 
where Lewis himself was present, June 948, Artald was 
declared to be the archbishop of Rheims, and Hugh the 
Great was threatened with excommunication for rebellion. 
Hugh was actually excommunicated at a council which met, 
in September, at Treves ; but he despised the thunders of 
the Church, and held out against Lewis, who surprised LaoD 
and daily displayed fresh proofs of talent and courage. Yet 
so small were the king's means, that he could not even dis- 
lodge some soldiers who still defended the great tower at 
Laon against him ; and thus he was glad, by the mediatioD 
of Otho, to conclude an honourable peace with his vassals, 
A.D. 950 

About four years afterwards, as he was chasing a wolf 
that had crossed his path on the way from Laon to 
Rheims, Lewis was thrown to the ground by his luisteady 

'It was soon after this, a..d. 951, that Lewis visited Aquitaine, 
and granted to his adherent William T^te d'Etoupe, count of Poitiers, 
the duchy of Aquitaine, which had last belonged to Raymond Pontius, 
count of Thoulouse, lately deceased. As Raymond's children were 
minors, the count of Poitiers easily deprived them of that part of 
their inheritance. See also p. 267, note 9. 

That same year, Edgiva, Lewis* mother, eloped from Laon (where 
she had the abbey of St. M<5dard) to marry a young husband, Herbert^ 
subsequently count of Troyes, one of the sons of her family's old 
enemy, Herbert II. of Verraandais. 
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horse, which fell backwards and crushed him. He lingered 
a while, and died at Rheims, in the flower of his age, Sept. 
954, at a time when France and Europe were threatened 
with ruin by the Hungarians. That danger was dispelled 
by the decisive victory won by Otho the Great on the 
Lech. 

A.D. 954. Lothaire. 

955. Hugh the Great attacks the count of Poitiers (dies a.d. 
956). 

962, 963. The war with Richard I. of Normandy. 
978. War of Lothaire with Otho II. (ends a.d. 980). 
984. Lothaire takes Verdun. 
986. Death of Lothaire. 

Lothaire the eldest son of Lewis d*Outremer, was 
crowned at Rheims in November. He was not more than 
thirteen ; but his interests were well looked after by his 
mother Gerherga, whose brother St. BrunOy archbishop of 
Cologne^ now governed the old kingdom of Lorrain with 
the title of duke, and was both able and willing to befriend 
her. She had gained over Hugh the Great, whose ambition, 
for the present, was satisfied with the grant of the duchy of 
Aquitaine. 

Aquitaine had already been granted by the late king to 
William count of Poitiers, and it had to be wrested from his 
grasp. Hugh the Great, accompanied by Lothaire, went 
and laid siege to Poitiers, Aug. 955 : they were baffled by 
the strength of its walls, but afterwards cut to pieces the 
array of the count when he endeavoured to harass their 
retreat. This was the last victory ever won by Hugh the 
Great. He died the next year, June 956, leaving three 
sons by his third wife. Otho (who seems to have been the 
eldest) ,was already in possession of the duchy of Bur- 

1 Lothaire is only a softened form of the old name Gothaire. 
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gundy ' ; Hugh, surnamed Capet became count of Paris 
and duke of France ; and Henry , by some called Eudes, 
afterwards succeeded Otho as duke of Burgundy, in the 
year 965. The grant of Aquitaine was renewed in favour 
of Hugh Capet ; but the count of Poitiers would pay no 
heed to it, and henceforth, for two hundred years, hardly 
a trace of the royal authority is to be met with in the pro- 
vinces south of the Loire. 

Between Hugh Capet, who was not mucb more than ten 
years old when his father died, and Lothaire, a good un- 
derstanding was kept up by the influence of their mothers. 
The two sisters, when their sons were likely to be drawn 
into a war, in the year 959, by the quarrels of their vassals, 
once called in their brother St. Bruno ; who marched into 
France with an army of Lorrainers, and settled all the 
feuds which had broken out. But though cramped on this 
side, the ambition of the restless and crafty Lothaire was 
ready to break out wherever there was an opening: it 
was turned towards Normandy hj- Theobald the Trichardy 
count of Blois *, a kinsman and old adherent of Hugh the 

^ His father had given up to him his acquisitions in Burgundy ; 
and he had likewise the share of duke Gislebert, whose eldest 
daughter, LuUgarda, he had married. 

^ Capet (in Latin, Capito) — an appellation derived, either from the 
largeness of his head or from the Cape or Cope (Capa) which he wore 
as a lay abbot— was afterwards the surname of his descendants, the 
Capetian kings of France. Personal surnames were common in the 
tenth century, and led to the use of family names, a practice which 
became general about the end of the twelfth century. 

* Theobald the Old, or the Trichard (le Tricheur et le Fourbe), 
the count of Blois and Chartres, and the founder of a powerful house, 
was remarkable for his cunning, cruelty, and insidiousness. He was 
well connected, being the son of Theobald (a kinsman of Rollo^ 
originally named Gerh, who became count of Chartres, about the yeir 
890) and of Bichilda, the sister of king Eudes and aunt of Hugh the 
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Great, but of late the enemy of his widow and of duke 
Richard, the husband of her daughter Emma. 

By the advice of the treacherous count, Lothaire, in the 
year 962, twice laid snares for the duke of Normandy. 
On the former of these occasions, Richard, who had been 
invited to a conference at Amiens ^, had a narrow escape, 
owing to the friendly warning given him by some sol- 
Great : he was alsa married to LuUgarda^ the widow of William 
LoDgsword duke of Normandy, and the daughter of Herbert II. 
count of Vermandais. Thus his gi*andson Eudes II., on the death of 
count Stephen (the son of Herbert of Vermandais, count of Troyes, 
and Queen Edgiva, see p. 280, note 9), claimed and got possession of 
the county of Champagne, a.d. 1019. 

When Eudes II. was slain in battle, Champagne fell to the share of 
his el4e8t son, while the younger had the counties of Blois, Tours, 
and Chartres ; but these territories were twice re-united before they 
were finally divided, Jan. 1152, on the death of his grandson Theo- 
bald IV., the Great, of Blms (the brother of king Stephen of England), 
whose uncle, count Hugh, had ceded to him Champagne, and had 
ended his days in the Holy Land. Theobald's sons were Henrt I., 
the Liberal, count of Champagne, and Theobald V., the Good, count 
of Blois, 

Henry the Liberal's grandson, Theobald IV. of Champagne (also 
styled the Great and the Posthumous), became king of Navarre in 
right of his mother Blanche, May 1234. The last of this branch of 
the family was Theobald's grand-daughter Jane, queen of France ; 
who was succeeded in Champagne and Navarre, April 1305, by her 
eldest son Lewis, surnamed Hutin, afterwards Lewis X. of France. 
Champagne ever afterwards remained in the possession of the French 
kings. — The line of Theobald thie Good ended (a.d. 1218) in his 
grandson Theobald VI. of Blois ; whose daughters were countesses 
of Blois and Chartres. Hugh De Ch&tillon, married the heiress of 
the countess of Blois (a.d. 1225), and his son inherited Chartres : 
their descendant, the fat and gluttonous spendthrift Guy II., sold the 
reve^ion of his dominions to Lewis of France, duke of Orleans, who 
succeeded him in the year 1397* At length, the accession of the 
head of the house of Orleans as Lewis XII., April 1498, re-united 
the two counties to the French crown. 

^ St. Bruno seems to have been implicated in this plot. 
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diers ; and the second time, when summoned to do homi^ 
at an assembly of French nobles on the Eaune, he came 
with an army, and though he found himself outnumbered, 
was able to make good his retreat. In the war which now 
followed, Theobald surprised Evreux; but Richard Uie 
Fearless was more than a match for him in the open field, 
and retaliated upon his dominions the wrongs which he had 
sustained. Not content with his success, but eager to be 
beforehand with his foes, who might chance to get help from 
St. Bruno, or even from Otho himself, the newly crowned 
emperor of the West ; Richard brought matters to a crias, 
the next year, by procuring a host of heathen Northmen 
from his old friend Aigrold, and leading them up the Seine 
into the heart of the enemy's country. The open fields, 
ihe villages, and even the towns and castles were every 
where laid waste ; not a watch -dog, it is said, was there 
left to bark in all the domains of count Theobald. He and 
the king were now so frightened that they begged hard for 
peace. It was granted by the Normans, who thus recovered 
Evreux. 

After the death of Otho the Great, May 973, the trou- 
bles in Lorrain called forth the ambition of Lothaire's bro- 
ther CharleSf who had claims to some fiefs in his mother's 
right He joined the two sons of Rainier the Long-necM 
a count of Hainault who had been deprived and oudawed 
in the time of St. Bruno ^ ; and in a war of skirmishes he 
showed much skill and courage, though cruel and rapacious. 
In the year 977, Otho II., the new emperor, who had to 
cope with more dangerous foes elsewhere, got rid of this 
struggle by making concessions to the rebels, and giving 
Charles the duchy of Lower Lorrain (Brabant). 

• CharUa had no apanage in France ; for so dwindled was the royil 
territory, that it could not bear any further division. 

' St. Binino had been dead eight years. He died at Rheims, Oct 
965. 
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This stroke of policy displeased Lothaire, who was 
jealous of his brother ^, and wanted to have Lorrain under 
his rule. With his usual treachery, he suddenly marched 
from Laon to Aix-la-Chapelle, June 978, and well nigh 
surprised Otho in his palace; a wrong which the latter 
avenged, in October, by entering France on the side of 
Laon with a host of 60,000 men, and plundering to the 
gates of Paris When the Germans retreated, Lothaire 
consoled his pride by falling upon their rearguard ; which, 
together with the baggage, had been cut off from the main 
body by the rising of the waters of the Aisne during the 
night. The next year (a.d. 980), he sought an interview 
with Otho, and agreed to the annexation of Lorrain to the 
German empire. 

After this, we hear little more of Lothaire. The con- 
fusion which followed upon the death of Otho III., Dec. 
983, emboldened him to seize Verdun ; but the fear of a 
war with the Germans made him give up his prey. When 
he died, March 986, a report was spread that his wife 
Emma had poisoned him. 

A. D. 986. Lewis V. (the Sluggard). 

987. Death of Lewis V. Hugh Capet becomes king of France, 

988. Charles of Lorrain seizes Laon and Rheims. Hugh 

Capet attacks the count of Poitiers. 

990. Hugh Capet repulsed before Laon. * 

991. Charles of Lorrain betrayed by the bishop of Laon. 

' He was set against him by his queen, Emma, the daughter of 
Otho the Great's wife Adelaide, by her first husband Lothaire, king 
of Italy. 

* Hugh Capet, the count of Paris, had been connected with the 
rebels in Lorrain. To insult him, Otho sent him word from the 
neighbouring heights of Montmartre that he should hear a louder 
litany than ever he had yet heard ; and forthwith made a number of 
priests and all his soldiers roar out in chorus, Te martyrum Candida' 
tU8 laudat exerckus, Domine, 
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Lewis V., the Sluggard (le Faineant), a young man re- 
markable only for stupidity, quietly succeeded his &tber, 
having already for some years been associated with him on 
the throne. His short reign is a perfect blank ^. He died 
childless, May 987, and the belief that his wife Bkauk 
had poisoned him seems to be well grounded. 

Charles of Lorrain, who had sadly misgoverned Im 
duchy, — he thought of nothing but eating, drinking, and ex- 
torting money, — was now the rightful heir to the throne ; 
but he was on bad terms with Adalheron^ the archbishop 
of RheimSf and a powerful Church influence was arrayed 
against him. This smoothed the way for the elevation of 
Hugh Capet ; who had the support of Henry duke of Bur- 
gundy, his brother, and of Richard duke of Normandy, his 
brother-in-law, and was chosen king at Noyon by the nobles 
of his party : for he was crowned at Rheims by Adalberoo, 
July 3, 987, though most of the great feudatories had taken 
no part in the election*. A new dynasty now b^an, 
which was destined to rule for many generations. 

This revolution was not tamely submitted to by Charles 
of Lorrain. He surprised Laon, May 988, and caused 

* From the mysteriouB letters of Gerbert (afterwards pope Sylves- 
ter II.) f we may gather dark hints that some great change was on 
4he eve of taking place. Hugh Capet, though he kept in the back 
ground, was probably intriguing to get the crown. Emma, the queen 
mother, was accused of adultery with Adalberon (a young and ao> 
complished noble of Lorrain who had been made bishop of Laon), 
and separated from her son. Adalberon was also driven from his 
see. Lewis' wife Blanche, who had returned to his house after 
having forsaken him, may have been in the interest of her husband's 
enemies, and thus have been led to poison him. 

* So decided was the refusal of William Fierahras (Fera-braeia), 
count of Poitiers, and duke of Aquitaine, to acknowledge his title, 
that Hugh Capet went and besieged Poitiers. But he utterly failed 
in his attacks, and was driven back to the Loire, where he turned 
round and won a battle by which he secured his retreat. 
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himself to be proclaimed king ; Rheims also was betrayed 
to his troops, with the connivance of his nephew Arnulf^, 
the new archbishop in the room of Adalberon who had 
lately died. Two full years elapsed before he was attacked 
by Hugh Capet, who besieged him in Laon. The siege 
did not last many weeks. Charles sallied out, burnt his 
enemy's camp, and put him to flight. 

What he could not do by force, Hugh compassed by 
treachery. Ascelin, or Adalheron^ the bishop of Laon*, 
having been secretly gained over to his party, seized and 
delivered up to him Charles and his wife Agnes, and arch- 
bishop Arnulf : the traitor had entered the house of his 
master with a number of armed men, in the afternoon of 
Maundy Thursday^ April 2, 991, and had taken him in his 
bed, where he was sleeping after dinner. The unhappy 
Charles of Lorrain died in prison at Orleans, the next year. 
His duchy of Brabant was inherited by Otho, his son by a 
former wife ; who died childless, in the year 1006, being 
the last Carlovingian prince who had any shadow of power *. 

Arnulf was deposed at a council which met at the con- 
vent of Saint Basle, near Rheims, June 991, and the learned 
and scientific Gerbert ^ was chosen to be archbishop in his 
stead. Four years afterwards, these proceedings were an- 

3 This Arnulf was the illegitimate son of king Lothaire. He had 
engaged to forfeit his see, if he were not faithful to Hugh Capet. 

* He was looked upon with dislike, and had been imprisoned by 
Charles, on account of his suspected intrigue with the queen-mother. 

« Agnes, while in prison, bore Charles of Lorrain the twins Charles 
and Lewis, who eventually found a refuge in Germany. The pos- 
terity of Lewis is said to have only become extinct in the year 1248. 

^ Gerbert (who was a native of Auvergne), though a monk, had 
studied in Cordova under the Arabs, and was such a proficient in 
science that he was held to be a sorcerer. He had acted as secretary 
to several princes and prelates ; had been tutor to the emperor. Otho 
III. ; and having forsaken the Carlovingian interest, had been en- 
trusted with the education of Hugh Capet's son Robert. 
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nulled in councils held under papal influence ; yet thon^ 
Gerbert was obliged to give up his see, Amulf was not 
released from prison while Hugh Capet lived. As for 
Gerbert, the champion of the party which had upheld die 
freedom of the Gallican Church against the interference of 
Rome (whose abuses had been unsparingly denounced, at 
Rheims, by the bishop of Orleans), his fortunes were not 
blighted by this reverse. Having found a patron in die 
emperor Otho III., his former pupil, he became archbidiop 
of Ravenna, in the year 998 ; and at the end of a foir 
more months, he was enthroned ^ under the title of Syhei- 
ter XL, as the successor of John XV., the very pope who 
had caused his deprivation. 



SECTION VII. 

ITALY, FROM THE TIME OF THE DEPOSITION OP CHARIES 
THE FAT UNTIL THE EXTINCTION OP THE OHIBEin 
DYNASTY. 

UPPER ITALY. 

A. D. 888. Berenger I. (duke of Friuli) crowned king of Italy. 

889. Battle of the Trebbia. Guy (duke of Spoleto) erowned 
king. 

891. Guy of Spoleto crowned emperor. 

894. Lambert (crowned a.d. 892) succeeds Guy. 

896. Amulf takes Rome, and is crowned emperor. 

898. Death of Lambert. . ' 

899. Death of Amulf. Berenger is defeated by the Han* 

garians. 

901. Lewis III., of Provence, crowned emperor. 

905. Lewis of Provence is blinded by Berenger. 

906. The Hungarians overrun Italy. 
915. Berenger I. crowned as emperor. 

< April 999. — He was the first Frenchman who was made a pope. 
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A. D. 921. Rodolf of Burgundy is crowned king at Pavia. 

923. Berenger is defeated by Rodolf. 

924. Berenger is murdered. The Hungarians sack Pavia. 
926. Rodolf of Burgundy withdraws from Italy. 

After the fall of Charles the Fat, when the empire of the 
West was rent in pieces by rival princes, Upper Italy, which 
was divided into several powerful fiefs", separated itself 

: from France and Germany. Berenger (or Berengarius) I. 

: — duke or marquis of Friuli, whose father Eherard had 
married Gisela, the daughter of Lewis the Debonair by 

i his second wife Judith — was chosen king, at Pavia, by a 

% number of nobles, Feb. 888 ; and in the following month, 
the iron crown of Lombardy was placed upon his head by the 
archbishop of Milan ^ When the tidings reached Arnulf, 
the new king of Germany, he set out on his march for 
Italy ; but Berenger went to meet him at Trent, and by 
doing homage got himself confirmed in his kingdom. Even 
then his position was not safe. For whoever sat on the 
throne of Italy had to fight against rival claimants set up 
by his own subjects ; and the confusion and sufferings of 
the times were 'heightened by the dreadful inroads of the 
Hungarians, and by the forays and incursions of Saracen 
freebooters \ 

' The chief of these were the duchies, or marquisates, of Spoleto, 
Tuscany, Ivrea, and Friuli. In the south, the great duchy of Bene- 
vento had been encroached upon by the Greeks of Apulia, and the 
principalities of Salerno and Capua had likewise been severed, just 
before the middle of the ninth century. 

* Muratori thinks that this was really the first time that this 
famous crown was used. Though made of gold, it derives its well 
known name from some slender fillets of iron pretended to be formed 
from one of the nails used in the crucifixion. 

* These ruffians, who had emigrated from Africa, were not only 
the scourges of southern Italy, but, having established themselves at 
•Frassineto, near Nice, infested Provence and Piedmont. Both the 
Hungarians and Saracens had the same system. Their troops of 

2nd Ser. o 
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Berenger's earliest foe was Guy duke of Spoleto^^ who, 
though beaten in his first campaign at Brescia, defeated hin 
on the banks of the Trebbia ; was proclaimed king at t 
diet of nobles at Pavia ; and two years afterwards, entered 
Rome, and was crowned emperor by pope Stephen T., 
Feb. 891. On the death of Guy (about the end of the 
year 894), his son Lambert, whom he had taken to be In 
colleague, reigned under the guardianship of his widov 
Agiltruda. Amulf likewise interfered in Italy ; bcii| 
called thither by Berenger himself, and by pope FoffMiUi 
who bad once sided with the Spoleto faction. His fiiU 
expedition was undertaken, when Guy was still living : by 
hanging the governor of Bergamo for attempting to hoU 
the town against him, Jan. 894, he struck such terror isto 
the Lombards that they promised every where to subod 
to his will. Things being still unsettled, he again cnmi 
the Alps, Sept. 895 ; but as he was stopping at Lucca, bii 
men having been knocked up by marching in bad weather, 
he found that he could not depend upon Berenger, who bid 
learned to look upon him with dread, and he even put hin 
for awhile under arrest. Feeling that if he wavered, iB 
would be lost, he had the boldness to advance stra^btto 
Rome, though the season was so bitter that most of \ai 
horses died of cold. The high-spirited Agiltruda was in 
the city, and it was well-prepared for defence ; yet in a 
moment of panic, Amulf's wearied troops, fired with » 
sudden impulse of zeal, scaled the walls and rushed in . be 
was crowned by Formosus', Feb. 896, and the people 

light cavalry spread over the country, not to conquer, but to phmder 
it : they therefore spared nothing, but spoiled what they could Mt 
carry off or consume. 

s See p. 2G7, note 8. His father Guy, the first duke of SpoUto. 
A.D. 838, was a Frank, or at least of Prankish origin, and is cot* 
jectured to have married a daughter of the emperor Lothaire. 
* Formosus, who had been bishop of Porto, and was the fint i*- 
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swore fealty to him as emperor. But when he went in 
pursuit of Agiltruda and Lambert, who had fled to Spoleto, 
the state of his health, which was fast breaking, forced him 
to return home ; and in the mean time, Berenger and Lam-r 
bert met at Pavia, and agreed to a partition of the kingdom 
of Italy. It was soon reunited. Lambert died childless, 
Oct. 898, having been thrown from his horse when hunting 
in the forest of Marengo : he had just distinguished himself 
by surprising the army of Adelhert IL, the powerful duke 
of Tuscany ^^TiA taking him prisoner*. 

The next year, the Hungarians made their first appear- 
ance in Italy. They fell back behind the Brenta at the 
approach of Berenger, who had gathered together an im- 
posing feudal array ; but when he rashly drove them to a 
battle, they fought with all the courage of despair, and cut 
his host to pieces, Oct. 899. Thus was the whole country 
laid open to their ravages. Moreover, some discontented 
nobles, among whom was Adelhert IL, marquis of Ivrea^ 

stance, of a pope translated from another see, died that year, and was 
succeeded by Boniface VI., who did not live a fortnight after his 
election. Stephen VI., a pope now raised by the opposite fSaction, 
began his short reign (which ended in his being strangled in prison) 
by holding a council in which his two deceased predecessors were 
degraded : Boniface, because he had been already twice degraded, 
-when a sub-deacon and a priest ; and Formosus, because he had left 
his see at Porto to usurp that of Rome. The dead body of Formosus 
baying been dug up, he was regularly tried and sentenced : the 
corpse was then stripped of its habits, and three of its fingers being 
cut off, it was beheaded and thrown into the Tiber. This ghastly 
condemnation of Formosus was annulled, about two years afterwards, 
by councils held at Rome and Ravenna. 

* Adelhert II., the Rich, was the son of Adelhert /., marqnis-duke 
of Tuscany, and of RothUda, Guy of Spoleto's sister. He married 
Bertha of Lorrain, daughter of Waldrada and widow of JTieobald count 
of Aries, by whom he had two sons, Guy and Lambert, and Hermen- 
garda (the second wife of Adelbert II., marquis of Ivrea). 

o 2 
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Berenger's own son-in-law *, 



having offered tbeir allegiaBK 



to Lewis king of Provence ; that prince was encouraged Vy 
these disasters to put forth claims which he had shrunk firas 
asserting, and he was enthroned at Pavia by the rebels, OcL 
900. Lewis III., as he styled himself, also went to Ronei 
and received the imperial crown from the Pope, Feb. 901; 
yet he had to withdraw from Italy, about a twelvemanh 
afterwards, and Berenger, who had been bronght to the 
brink of ruin, rapidly recovered every thing that he loit 
Although he had sworn never to return, Lewis, towaidi 
the fall of the year 904, again tried his chance. InAe 
outset of his expedition, he was most successful ; em 
Verona, which was ever faithful to Berenger, was yiMA 
up to him. But Berenger lulled him into false security by 
spreading a report of his own death ; and being let in witk 
his troops one morning, at daybreak, into Verona in 
bishop, he seized him and put out his eyes as a punishmOt 
for his perjury, July 905. Either in pity or in scom, the 
helpless usurper was then set free. 

A fresh inroad of the Hungarians, about a twelvemonth 
afterwards, wrung from Berenger the payment of a tribute. 
Yet during the sixteen years in which he now reigned with- 
out a rival, this brave, generous, and able prince, who in 
his turn became emperor' (Dec. 915), re-established Isv 
and order in his dominions, and even revived the military 
spirit of his people : be won all hearts but those of his 
selfish nobles, whom no kindnesses could make loyal. At 

' Adelbert*8 first wife was Gitda, Berenger's daughter. Htf 
mother liertUla was poisoned on account of shameless profligMy 
some years afterwards. 

* The kings of Italy who, at this period, were crowned emperors, 
were Gur, Feb. 891 ; Lambert, Feb. 892 ; Lewis III., Feb. 901 ; 
and Berenger, Dec. 915. After the death of Berenger, the imperiil 
tide fell into abeyance. 
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length, either in the year 921 or 922, the restless Adelbert 
of Ivrea, Guy, marquis of Tuscany the archbishop of 
Milan^ and a certain count Gilbert sent to Rodolf IL, the 
king of Transjurane Burgundy ; who forthwith came down 
into Italy with an army, and was crowned by them at 
Pavia. The pretender was well-nigh overpowered in his 
first battle ; but at a later stage of the contest, Berenger, 
when victorious at Firenzuola, July 923, had the mortifi- 
eation of seeing his tired soldiers attacked and routed by 
Ubaldf an Italian chieftain who had married Rodolf's 
sister ; and only saved his life by lying on his face among 
the slain, covered by his shield In the night, he got up 
and escaped to Verona, whence he called upon the Hun- 
garians to avenge him.: they swarmed in, before the end of 
the next winter, through the defiles of Friuli; sacked 
Pavia, leaving not so much as two hundred souls alive; 
and spread themselves like fire and flame over Lombardy. 
About the time of the burning of Pavia, March 924, 
Berenger was stabbed to death at Verona by a wretch 
whom he had often loaded with favours ^ 

RoDOLF did not reign very long in Italy. Hermenyarda, 
the marchioness of Ivrea (Guy of Tuscany *s sister), while 
she fascinated him with her charms, embroiled him with his 
nobles, being bent on raising her half-brother Huyh, count 
of Provence, to the throne. When the plot was ripe, Milan 

^ He had succeeded his father Adelhert, ahout the year 917* 

* This man fell into the hands of some Hungarians in Berenger's 
pay, and was dragged before him in his shirt, covered with mud and 
blood. Berenger let him go free, exacting his word only, a pledge 
which was instantly broken. 

* A soldier pricked his leg with a lance, to see if he were alive ; 
but he had the firmness not to move. 

^ The kind-hearted emperor had detected and forgiven the trea- 
sonable designs of this Veronese noble, who stabbed him while em- 
bracing him. 

o 3 
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Twdted : Hugh landed at Pisa, June 926 ; and Rodol( 
who had no friends, fled away into his own country widiost 

fighUDg. 

A. D. Hcjch, king of Itadr. 

Hugh Buurnes MarorU. Rome revolts agunst him. 
IVfeat t>f Anmlf the Bad, dake of Bavaria. 
Rv>afee m|:aiii besieged. Hugh seizes Tuscany. 
M4. The Hongarnos inrade Iialj. 

Bei>mipH> letoms from exile. Abdication of 
Loihaire, king of Iialy. 
»50. Deaib of Lodiaire. 

HrcH, the son of S^ftlui was a lustful tyrant* A T6fy 
fox for cunning, he kept down and crushed his haughty no- 
hies : sparing neither his kinsmen who had raised him to die 
ihivme, nor even his own creatures, when they had hecone 
rich and powerful enough to awaken his jealousy or his co- 
Tetousness. He would arhitrarily resume fiefs : he deposed 
hishop:!^ ami gave their sees to countrymen of his who woe 
wholly dependent on his will ; he enriched himself by the 
sale of bcnetices : and with the best lands and dignities d 
the Church, he rewarded his mistresses, and provided ior 
his bastanl children. 

His uterine brother Guy of Tuscany having died, Hugiif 
in the year 932, incestuously became the third husband of 
his widow, the detestable ^farozia, who was then mistress 
of Rome ; and but a few days after his marriage, he wts 
driven out of that city by a revolt of the inhabitants, whidi 
was stirred up by his wife's son /liberie, whom he had 
wantonly struck when at table Twice did he afterwaris 
lead an army against Rome ; but he was never allowed 
again to enter within its walls, not even when he made 



* See p. 291, note 4. His father was Theobald count of Arlea 
^yhnnc in presenting the water-jug, had chanced to spill the 
Wft his step-father's hands. 
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peace with Alberic, and bestowed upon him the hand of 
his daughter Ada. 

It was not in the nature of the Italians to sit quiet under 
so despotic a rule. When Rodolf had been invited back 
in vain, — Hugh got him to yield up his claims in Italy 
(a.d. 933) by ceding most of Provence, — they betook them- 
selves to Arnulf the Bad, duke of Bavaria ; who, in the 
year 934, marched fast enough into Lombardy, but was 
beaten near Verona, and sent home again across the Alps. 
Their patience was sorely tried, when Hugh successively 
established his bastard son Hubert (Humbert) in the great 
duchies of Tuscany and Spoleto, both of which he had 
twice iniquitously seized*; and when their future hope, 
young BerengeTf marquis of Ivrea (the namesake, and, on 
his mother's side, the grandson of the late emperor) *, was 
driven by his treacherous cruelty to seek a refuge at the 
court of Otho the Great of Germany (a.d. 940). The 
Hungarians also renewed their incursions, in the year 944, 
although a large sum of money had been paid to buy them 
off. In the following year, there was a complete break up. 
Berenger returned to Italy, at the head of a resolute band 
of exiles which quickly swelled into a large army ; Hugh, 

* Hugh, after spreading a report that the children of Bertha's 
second marriage were supposititious, had treacherously seized his half- 
brother Lambert, and put out his eyes, a.d. 931 ; and he had given 
his duchy of Tuscany to his own brother BoiOy whom he also robbed 
and deposed, in the year 936. His half-nephew Anscar (Hermen- 
garda of Ivrea's son), to whom, about a twelvemonth before, he had 
granted the duchy of Spoleto, was attacked by his creature Sarlion 
and slain, a.d. 940. Sarlion got the duchy as a reward for his vic- 
tory ; but was stripped of it, in the year 943, and allowed to withdraw 
into a monastery. 

^ Berenger, Gisela's son, was the step-son of Hugh's benefactress 
Hermengarda, and had married his niece WiUa, the daughter of 
Boso of Tuscany ; yet the tyrant had designed to seize him and his 
wife (who was then with child), and to put out his eyes. 

O 4 
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nnble to withstand the torrent, was deposed by a diet 
which met at Milan ; and Loikaire, the tyrant's son*, was 
chosen king, the real power beii^ placed in the handBof 
Berenger by the jealous policy of the nobles. Hugh, after 
a while, withdrew. May 946, with his ill-gotten treasoRi, 
into ProTence, where his schemes for recovering his audio- 
rity were cut short by his deadi, April 947. 

LoTRAiRE, though almost powerless, was dreaded bj 
Berenger ; who saw that he was not hated like his fiuher, 
and that his bride St. Adelaide \ the daughter of Rodoif 
II., was unirersally beloved. When therefore he died, 
Nov. 950, it was thoi^t that Berenger had poisoned him. 

A.D. 950. Berenger II. and Addbert. 

951. Eficape of Adelaide ; Otho proelaimed king of Italj. 

952. Berenger II. beeomes Otho's riiwil. 

956. Ladoif orerpowen Adelbert and Berenger. 

957. Death of Ladoif ; Berenger recoTen his domimons. 

961. Berenger and his son deposed by Otho. 

962. CftMo du Gr.a: awnud fmperor. 

964. Berenger sorrenders at St. Leo (dies 966). 

Berenger II. and his son Adelbert were raised to 
the throne, Dec. 950, three weeks afWr the death of 
Lothaire. The widowed Adelaide was harshly dealt with, 
and even shut up in a castle on lake Grarda, April 951, be- 
cause she did not choose to marry Adelbert : a priest en- 
abled her to escape, in August, to the castle of Canosst 
(which belonged to the marquis Obert*), whence she sent 
to Otho the Great, beseeching him to be her deliverer. 

* His father had caused him to be crowned as his colleague. Mar 



^ Her mother, BMka of Swabia, Rodolfs widow, was the third 
wife of Hugh, Lothaire*8 father. 

" Obert I. (or Alberto Azzo), who succeeded his father Addberi 
as marquis of Italif and count of the Palace. The house of E$t€ is de- 
MBded from them. 
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Otho came down with an irresistible host, and was crowned 
king of the Lombards, Oct. 951, at Pavia, where he also 
married Adelaide at Christmas-tide ; and the next year, 
Berenger and his son submitted to become his vassals, and 
did homage for their kingdom, at Augsburg. They had to 
give up the march of Treviso, one of the keys of Italy, to 
their new liege lord, who entrusted it to the keeping of his 
brother Henry. 

Hardly was Berenger restored, than he began to wreak 
his spite on the adherents of Adelaide. The marquis 
Obert was besieged three years at Canossa, Otho being too 
much engaged in Germany to attend to Italy ; but at last, 
in the year 956, that king's eldest son Ludolf marched to 
his relief, at whose approach Berenger fled into a fortress, 
while Adelbert boldly risked a battle and was taken pri- 
soner. Not many days afterwards, Berenger was brought 
into the enemy's camp by his own soldiers. The two 
princes had to forfeit their dominions for their misdeeds : 
they were, however, set at liberty, and after the death of 
Ludolf, Sept. 957, they managed to recover all that they 
had lately lost. Their tyranny was now worse than ever. 
The complaints of their vassals, and the cry of pope John 
XIL^ for aid, reached the ears of Otho and again brought 
him into Italy : Berenger fled before him, and was solemnly 
deposed, together with his son, by a diet at Pavia, Oct. 
961. The next month, Otho was crowned a second time, 
at Milan ; and when Christmas was over, he went on to 
Rome to receive the imperial dignity, the revival of which 
had been promised him by the Pope as the reward for his 
help. He was then crowned with Adelaide, — the first 

^ Octavian, the son of Alberic, whom he had succeeded as Patrician 
(a.d. 954). He seized upon the popedom, June 956, when only 
eighteen, and styled himself John XII., being the first pope who changed 
his name on his accession, 

o 5 
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woman so honoured, — Feb. 2, 962, and the Pope and llie 
Romans swore allegiance to him ^ * 

Berenger, after his fall, still held out in the castle of St 
Leo, in Montefeltro ; where, at the end of a long siege, be 
was taken with his wife and daughters, in the year 964, 
and doomed to imprisonment for life at Bamberg. There 
he died, two years afterwards. Nor was Adelbert more 
ready to kiss the rod. When his attempts to Fecover Italy 
were baffled ; when his father had yielded himself up, and 
his brother Guy had fallen in battle against Otho(AJ>. 
965) ; he kept out of the reach of his enemies by roving 
as a pirate over the Mediterranean sea with Conon, the 
youngest of Berenger's sons. He died at Autun ^ about 
the year 968, and Conon sought a home and a refuge io 
the court of the emperor of Constantinople. 

A.D. 963. Otho I. deposes John XII. 

1002. Death of Otho III. ; Arduin, marqois of Irm, 

crowned. 

1004. Henry of Bavaria crowned at Pavia. 

1016. Death of Arduin. 

1024. Death of Henry of Bavaria. 

1020. Conrad the SaHc crowned. 

1037. Diet of Roncaglia. 

The year after Otho had been crowned, he found himself 
obliged to depose the faithless John XII., who had leagued 
himself with Adelbert. Indeed the Romans never todc 
kindly to the German rule ; so that Otho and his succes- 

^ Otho was crowned as emperor pf the Romans and Augustus. He 
then confirmed the donations made by Pepin and Charlemagne, 
saving in all things our authority, and that of our son and de- 
scendant.*' 

* Adelbert had a son Otho W'dliam, who on his mother's side wis 
descended from duke Gislebert of Burgundy (see p. 276). He be* 
flune count of Burgundy, about the year 995. 
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8ors had oflen to' put down their fierce outbreaks and to 
inflict severe dhastisement on their insolence. It was the 
policy of these Saxon emperors to weaken the great Italian 
tiefs, by detaching a number of districts and assigning them 
to inferior marquises and rural counts: being generally 
absent, and having no large standing armies, it was only by 
dividing their subjects that they could keep them under. 
They also gave many fiefs and bishoprics to Germans *. 
Thus Italy lost her independence, and learned to submit 
herself to a foreign yoke. 

When indeed the Saxon d3niasty had failed, on the death 
of Otho III., and a civil war was on the eve of breaking 
out in Germany ; Arduin marquis of Ivrea was chosen 
king of Lombardy, in a diet at Pavia, Feb. 1002. But the 
jealousy of Milan and its archbishop ^ and the disgust which 
Arduin*s haughtiness had given to his tountrymen, even- 
tually enabled the German party to convene a diet at Ron- 
caglia, in which Henry II. (pi Bavaria), now king of Ger- 
many, was called to the throne. Henry marched forthwith 
at the summons, and, without meeting a foe, made his entry 
into Pavia, where he was crowned. May 1004 ; but a quarrel 
having arisen, during the festivity, between some of his 
drunken soldiers and the citizens, he was beset in his 
palace, and his troops rushed into the town and burnt it to 
the ground. This outrage was not forgotten by the people 
of Pavia, when they rebuilt their walls : they warmly 
espoused the cause of Arduin against the Milanese ; and 
the chief Lombard cities were arrayed against each other 
in behalf of rival sovereigns, neither of whom they would 

3 These strangers, being looked upon with dislike and suspicion, 
retired into strong castles, and had less influence in the towns and 
over their vassals than the old native lords. 

* Milan was jealous of Pavia, both cities claiming to be the capi- 
tal of Lombardy. The archbishop happened also to be absent on 
an embassy to Constantinople when Arduin was elected. 
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now admit within their gates with their followers. In the 
year 1015, Arduin, being attacked by an illness which 
brought him to his grave, laid down the ensigns of an 
empty honour, and withdrew into a monastery to die ; and 
on the death of Henry, July 1024, the crown of Italy, such 
as it was, became vacant. It was offered to Robert^ king 
of France, and to William the Greats duke of AquUame; 
and when these had refused it, Eribert, the archbishop of 
Milan, and other leading men hastened to make their peace 
with Conrad the Salic *, the new king of Germany, bj 
going to Constance and placing it at his feet. From hence- 
forth, whoever was elected king by the Germans, reigned 
over Italy as well ; but until the banning of the fifteenth 
century he could not take the title of Roman emperor 
before he was crowned by the Pope, being only styled king 
of the Romans. 

It was in the reign of Conrad that the feudal lawofltalj 
was settled by the constitutions of the diet at Roncaglia 
(a.d. 1037)* previous to which the sn^Uer vassals were at 
the mercy of their lords. It was enacted that no vassal 
should be deprived of his fief but for felony, and by the 
judgment of his peers ; and that all benefices should be 
hereditary in the male line. 

A.D. ]074 — 1122. Contests respecting Ecclesiastical Investitiizcs. 
1158. The diet of Roncaglia. 
1162. Frederic Barbarossa bums Milan. 
1167. The Lombard League against Frederic Barbaroesa. 
1 183. Peace of Constance. 

1197. D«Uh of the Emperor Henry VL The Tuscan League. 



^ Henry II. and Conrad II. of Crermany, as kings of Italy wen 
Henry I. and Conrad I. 

* In the year 1508, the Pope allowed Maximilian I., who had never 
been crowned, to call himself emperor-elect. When Ferdinand I. 
was recognized by the electors, March 1558, it was decided that the 
Pope's confirmation and the coronation at Rome were not reqniaita 
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A. D. 1226. The Lombard League reviyed. 
1233. Fra Giovanni di Vicenza. 
1236. War between Frederic II. and the Gulf cities. 
1260. Death of Frederic II. 

The rule of emperors who lived chiefly in Germany, 
and the state of confusion which had prevailed when the 
succession was disputed, had tended to develope the growth 
of municipal institutions in the Lombard cities : they chose 
their own magistrates ; had common councils ; and with 
their strong walls ^ and trained bands, could set either 
count or emperor at defiance During the fierce con- 
tests which afterwards arose between the popes and the 
emperors for the right of conferring ecclesiastical investi- 
ture, the towns subjected almost all the rural nobles and 
recovered the territory once held by their own counts or 
bishops, which had been dismembered by the jealousy of 
the German sovereigns. Thus they became powerful com- 
monwealths, nearly independent of the Empire. They 
would even wage war against each other ; and one of the 
larger cities would often bring its weaker neighbour under 
its yoke. 

But the imperial authority was revived by Frederic 
Barharossa ; who subsequently attempted, but fruitlessly, 
by opposing the election of Alexander IILf to place the 

' The right of having fortifica^ons, and the practice moreover for 
standing sieges, they had acquired during the Hungarian invasions of 
the tenth century. 

• The Emperor Had only jurisdiction when present ; and such was 
the jealousy of the towns, that they would sometimefi build his 
palace without the gates. He was entitled, when he visited them, to 
foderum (a supply of provision^, or a money equivalent) ; parata (a 
contribution for the repair of the roads and bridges through which 
he had to travel) ; and mansionatioum (lodgings and quarters for 
himself, his courtiers, and his soldiers). 

» They obliged them to live within their walls a certwn number of 
months in the year, converting them into patrician citizens. 
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papacy likewise under his controul. Under pretence of 
avenging the wrongs of Lodi, he humbled Milan, forcing it 
by hunger to yield, Sept. 1158 ; and at the diet of Ron- 
caglia, the following Martinmas, with the aid of the lawyers, 
he so defined the Regalian Rights, that the privileges of 
coining money and levying tolls and dues could only be 
exercised on sufferance by the lords and cities ^ : it was 
added, that not only lands, but persons, had to pay tax. Is 
the same diet, it was ruled that consuls and judges were 
to be appointed by the Emperor, though not without the 
consent of the people ; and that feuds and private wan 
were no longer to be allowed. Frederic forthwith ventured 
upon a daring innovation. He delegated his high judicial 
authority to magistrates called Podestats one of whom 
was stationed in each civil diocese ; so that the local con- 
suls and judges were cramped in the exercise of their func- 
tions by the rival jurisdiction of an unfriendly stranger. 
The next step was to do away with the old magistracies 
altogether, especially in the cities which had given most 
trouble. Milan, which had also been deprived of part of 
its territory, was thus goaded into a fresh revolt, and was 
again starved into unconditional submission : its inhabitants 
were driven from their homes, its walls and houses were 
laid low, and a few churches only were left, March 1162. 
All Lombardy now stood aghast with fear, and the Empe- 
ror's will was law. Yet two years had hardly elapsed, 

^ Among the Regalian Rights were the foderum, &c. (see p. 801, 
note 8), harbour dues, fisheries, mills, fairs, and markets, and the 
Incidents and prerogatives of feudal sovereignty. 

2 Singularly enough, the ofiBce of Podestat {Podesta) was continued 
by the cities when they recovered their freedom. The Podestat 
was then a judge of appeal and commander of the army. He wis 
always a stranger ; held his power for a year, remaining to be im- 
peached at the end of his period of office ; and was not allowed to 
eat, drink, or be intimate with any of the citizens. 
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when his vindictive harshness, and the insolence and the 
exactions of his officials, had once more aroused the spirit 
of resistance to arbitrary power ; and on both sides of the 
Adige, confederacies started up which at length were em- 
boldened to unite in one grand Lombard League, it being 
agreed, April 1167, that for twenty years the cities were 
to uphold each other in opposing the late encroachments 
Milan was instantly rebuilt ; many cities which had hitherto 
sided with the Emperor joined the confederates ; Frederic 
was crippled by his contest with the Pope, and after 
meeting with several reverses, found himself unable to 
keep his ground against the resolute champions of Italian 
freedom. At the diet of Constance, June 1183, he con- 
sented that the Lombard cities should enjoy all the regalian 
rights which they had ever gained by usage or prescription ; 
so that they became almost independent ^. 

During the troubles which followed after the death of 
the emperor Henry VL, Sept. 1197, pope Innocent III., 
anxious to preserve the temporal power which he had con- 
solidated, formed the Tuscan League, a union which was 
joined by all the cities of Tuscany, except Pisa. It was 
bound to defend all the rights and possessions of the 
Church ; and not to acknowledge any one as king or em- 
peror, who had not the approval of the pontiff*. As he 

* The members of the League were pledged to withstand any one 
who should exact more from them than they had been wont to per- 
form from the time of [the last I] Henry to the first coming of Fre- 
deric into Italy. 

* It was stipulated that they could levy war, build fortifications, 
and nominate their magistrates. These, however, were to receive 
investitm'e from the Emperor ; who was authorized to appoint a 
judge of appeal for civil cases, and retained his right of foderum 
when resident. — The Lombard Le&gue was confirmed, and might be 
renewed ; but the cities were to swear fealty to the Emperor every 
ten years. 
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supported Otho IV., the Guelf * candidate for the imperial 
crown, against the Ghibelin Philip of Swabta^ the papil 
party in Italy came to be called Guelfs, and the imperial 
adherents Ghibelins', — watchwords of a fierce contest 
by which the country was long rent asunder. 

Innocent III. eventually quarrelled with Otho IV., jmt 
after he had crowned him at Rome (Sept. 1209), and be- 
friended the young king of Sicily, though he was the bead 
of the Swabian, or Ghibelin house ^ When, however, that 
prince was raised to the imperial throne as Frederic IL, 
the policy of the popes soon changed. Under their aus^ces, 
the Lombard League was revived, March 1226 ; and after 
several alternations of war and peace *, the Guelf cities en- 
gaged in an obstinate conflict, in the year 1236, which ex- 
hausted the resources of the house of Swabia. This war 
will be described elsewhere. Suffice it to say, that when 
Frederic II. died, Dec. 1250, Northern Italy was as good 
as freed from the German yoke. 

The Italian republics were now renowned for their wealth 
and refinement, being far in advance of the rest of Europe. 
They did not, however, escape the curse of inward strife. 
The popular party was always strong in the companies of 

^ The meftning of the terms Guelf imdi Ghibelin will be explained 
hereafter. 

« The inveterate feuds between Pisa and Florence, Modena and 
Bologna, Cremona and Milan, arrayed these cities in opposite factiooa 
A counter-revolution and a return of exiles sometimes caused a 
change of politics in this respect. 

y The Milanese, though Guelfs, still took the part of Otho, fawn 
their hatred to the Swabian house. 

• Fra Gtovanni di Vicenza meanwhile preached peace in Italy 
with extraordinary success, especially at the assembly of PaquaAi 
Aug. 1233. His ambition increased with his reputation, and be 
aimed at absolute power. He attained it at Vicenza and Verona ; bnt 
was soon overthrown. 
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the trades, and in the political clubs ; but the houses of the 
nobles were fortified, and the latter, when driven out of 
these strongholds, would ravage the lands of the citizens, 
and force them to admit them again within their walls. 
The feuds of private families and the partisan fury of 
Guelf and Ghibelin, also gave birth to dark atrocities ; 
and all the horrors of the old Greek democracies were re- 
vived in their worst forms. At last, even the degradation 
of slavery seemed better than such liberty ; so that, before 
the middle of the fourteenth century most of the cities 
had become willing to receive a master. Ferrara, and 
afterwards Modena, fell under the power of the lords of 
Este ; the Scalas ruled at Verona ; the Carraras, at Padua ; 
the Gongazas, at Mantua ; the Visconti and Sforzas, at 
Milan ; and the Medici^ at Florence. 

Venice. 

A. D. 452. Refugees flock to the Venetian isles. * 
697* Anafesto, first doge of Venice. 

810. Pepin, king of Italy, attacks the Venetians. The Rialto 

becomes the seat of government. 
997* The cities in Istria and Dalmatia place themselves under 

the Venetians. 
1204. Conquests of Venice in Greece and in the JSgean. 
1258. The wars of Venice with Genoa begin. 

^ For instance, when the Guelf Boniface Giiremii had been sur- 
prised by the Ghibelin brothers of Imelda di Lambertcizzi in a secret 
interview with their sister, and murdered by a poisoned dagger ; and 
Imelda, having discovered her lover's hidden body while it was still 
warm, tried to suck out the poison from his wound and was found 
dead by his side ; the Gi^r^m^i allied themselves with the Modenese, 
and, after forty days fighting in the streets of Bologna, drove out the 
Lambertazzi and their allies and adherents, a.d. 1274. Twelve thou- 
sand Ghibelin citizens were banished from Bologna, their goods and 
lands being confiscated, and their houses pillaged and razed to the 
ground. 

* As early as the opening of the thirteenth century, Azzo F. of 
Este was chosen to be lord of Ferrara. 
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The islands in the Venetian lagunet* were origina&y 
peopled by a race akin to the Wends and Slaves, called 
Veneti, which had more fertile settlements on the neif^ 
bouring coasts. Fish and salt were their only wealth ; and 
they first rose into consequence at the time of Attila's in- 
vasion, when thousands crowded into them from Aquileia 
and other towns on the mainland for safety, many of whom 
remained when the storm had blown over, and engaged is 
the pursuits of trade. The Heruli, the Ostrc^ths, and 
the Lombards, as they successively overran the nordi of 
Italy, likewise caused fresh emigrants to betake themsehci 
to the island strongholds on the waters of the Adriatic; 
which, except, perhaps, in the reign of Theodoiic, sttH 
claimed to belong to the Greek empire, but were ruled by 
their own tribunes. 

In the year 697, at an assembly held on the island of 
Heraclea, it was proposed by the patriarch of Grado* that 
the twelve annual tribunes should give place to a duke wix) 
was to be chosen for life * ; and Paul Luke Anafesio 
was accordingly selected to be the first Doge of Venice. 
The energy of the Venetians was called forth to oppose 
the pirates of Istn'a and Dalmatia, when those countries 
had fallen under the occupation of the Slavic tribes : they 
also stoutly withstood the attacks of Pepin, the son of 
Charlemagne; who, in the year 810, took most of their 
islands, but failed signally against that of Rialto (Rivoalto), 

* The lagunes are vast shoals, which have been formed on the 
north-western coast of the Adriatic by the deposits from the riTcri 
They are intersected by deep and intricate channels, in which there 
are hundreds of isles, the outer ones rising like a line of bnlwaiis 
against the open sea. 

* When the Arian Lombards conquered the north of Italy, the 
orthodox patriarch of Aquileia established himself at Grado, one of 
the Venetian isles. 

* The tribunes still continued to act as judges until the end of the 
ninth century. 
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in the centre of the whole cluster, whither the citizens had 
retired with every thing valuable which belonged to them. 
Rialto was now made the seat of government ' : it was 
joined by bridges to the sixty islets which surrounded it ; 
and to the future queen of the Adriatic, — the city of St. 
Mark, whose lion was borne on her coins and on her 
standards ^, — the name of Venice, hitherto the designation 
of the state itself, was given. 

The rising republic had to contend, at sea, not only with 
the Slavonians, but also with the Saracens, and even with 
the Normans ; while, at home, it was weakened by factions. 
At length the piratical town of Narenta, which had been a 
thorn in its side, was humbled for ever by the dc^e Peter 
U&sEOLO II. ; who had just gained for the republic a large 
portion of the Istrian and Dalmatian coast, a.d. 997, several 
of the cities and islands having become subject-allies for the 
sake of protection against the pirates while others were 
forced into the league. The Doge now styled himself duke 
of Venice and Dalmatia; but the new acquisitions were 
often lost by rebellion, or encroached upon by the kings of 
Hungary, and it was the work of nearly four centuries to 
secure them. 

The trade with the Greeks and Mahometans in the 
Levant brought immense wealth to the Venetians, though 
they were not without rivals in the Pisans and Genoese ' ; 

^ Heraclea, and afterwards Malamocco, had been the chief island. 

^ It was in the year 830, that the so-called body of St. Mark was 
brought to Venice from Egypt. The merchants who stole it had 
disarmed suspicion by substituting the less highly venerated relics of 
St. Claudius. 

7 Among these were Trieste, Capo d'lstria, Zara, Spalatro, and 
Ragusa. 

^ A quarrel about the possession of a church at Acre, and a battle 
in the harbour, which was won by the Venetians, June 1258, were 
the beginning of a long series of naval conflicts between Venice and 
Grenoa. 
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and they were likewise greatly enriched by iheir yarions 
and elegant manufactures The crusades were the means 
of widening their traffic and influence ; especially after the 
conquest of Constantinople by the Latins, when the Doge 
took the title of duke of three-eighths ('^ one quarter and a 
half") of the Roman empire. The island of Candia, which 
in the division of the spoil had fallen to the share of Boni- 
face, marquis of Montferrat, and had been purchased by an 
exchange of territory, now became one of the chief seats of 
the power of Venice : her sway extended itself over the 
Morea, the Archipelago, and the Ionian isles ; and she 
successfully claimed the sovereignty of the Adriatic sea'. 
Many of these conquests were made by private nobles, b> 
whom they were granted out in fief by the republic : for 
as the Dogado, or duchy, of Venice was but a small strip of 
the adjoining mainland, and Dalmatia as yet was rather a 
burthen than a source of strength ; it was felt by the senate 
that the state would in the long run be exhausted, if it 
carried on a number of distant wars at its own charge, and 
were saddled with the expense of countless garrisons and 
strongholds As it was, much of this prosperity was more 
brilliant than solid : the Greeks were useful allies, whereas 
the weakening of them opened the way to the Turks, who 
were dangerous neighbours. 



' The Venetians were particuUirly famous for their glass manu- 
facture. 

* From the latter part of the twelfth century, it was customary for 
the Doge to go out yearly in the state galley, the Bucentaur, on Ascen- 
sion Day, and solemnly espouse the Adriatic by throwing a ring into 
its waters. 

* Of these fiefs, the most important were the duchies of Grallipoli, 
Lemnos, and Naxos, the last of which — it was originally conquered by 
Mark Sanudo — was taken by the Turks from its twenty-first duke in 

1570. Lemnos was recovered by the Greeks themselves, in 
of Michael Palseologus. 
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A.D. 1032. The power of the Doge limited. 

1172. The Great Council established. 

1179. The Council of Forty. 

1297. The « Shutting" of the Great Council. 

1298. The Venetians defeated by the Genoese off Corzola. 

1309. The Pope excommunicates the Venetians. 

1310. Tiepolo's plot ; the Council of Ten devised. 
1319. The Great Council made unlimited. 

The political institutions of Venice were of slow growth. 
At first, the Doge was little less than a monarch, though he 
was sometimes obliged to consult the general assembly of 
the citizens ; but in the eleventh century, — an age during 
which the commonwealth was often rent by the feuds of 
the Morosiniand Caloprini^, — his authority began to be re- 
stricted. For in the year 1032, when Dominic Flabenigo 
had been elected to the chief magistracy after the fall and 
exile of the powerful family of the Orsini, it was enacted 
that the Doge should not associate a son with himself in 
the government ; that two counsellors should be given him, 
without whose consent he was to do nothing ; and that, on 
weighty occasions, he should call in some of the principal 
citizens to advise with him *. The next important change 
was the establishment of the Great Council, which, at first, 
consisted of four hundred and eighty members, chosen annu- 
ally*. This was in the year 1172. Vitalis Michieli II. 
had been killed in a sedition which had broken out when 

' The names of these two powerful families are thought to have 
been corruptions from the Greek fioipo^Civo^ and icdkoirprivfiQ, Nick- 
names which meant silly dupes and bowing flatterers, may have been 
gloried in ; like our own party terms of Whig and Tory, which were 
originally given in reproach. 

* These additional counsellors were called the Preg<tdi, 
^ Twelve tribunes (two from each district) each nominated forty 
members. The counsellors, however, soon taking the election of the 
tribunes from the people, chose them themselves ; and at length they 
even assumed the power of confirming or rejecting the new-elected 
counsellors, ere they themselves resigned. 
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he had returned from an unfortunate expedition against the 
Greeks, having hrought the plague with him ; and it was only 
afler the constitution had heen remodelled, that a new Doge, 
Sebastian Ziani, was elected. Besides the forming of a 
council which in the end supplanted the general assemblies, 
it was settled that the Doge should share the adniinistration 
with six counsellors, who formed with him what was caUed 
the Signiory ; and very soon afterwards, in the year 1179, 
the power of criminal justice was taken out of the hands of 
the Doge, and transferred to a tribunal of forty memben 
(the Old Forty)®. Finally, in the year 1229, the Doge 
was no longer to choose any of his counsellors, hut to pre- 
side in a senate ' yearly nominated by the Great Council ; 
and his authority was quickly reduced to a mere shadow. 
Most stringent oaths were invented to bind his honour and 
his conscience ; he was not to marry a foreigner, or to hold 
any property out of the dominions of Venice, and his hein 
might be fined for his misdemeanours ; he was to meddle 
with no judicial matters, nor to correspond with foreign 
states, nor even to open letters but in the presence of one 
of the Signiory ; and he was to suffer no one to kneel be- 
fore him, or to kiss his hand. 

Although it had been forbidden to have more than four 
members of the Great Council from the same house, it was 

• Tliis body was to be selected yearly from the Great Councfl. 

' The Council of the Sixty Pregadi, afterwards called the Senate, 
was doubled in the fourteenth century, about which time the Gtnfral 
Assembly ceased to be held. — Several magistrates had seats in it ; m 
that the whole number was much above two hundred. It could not 
enact laws ; — the legislative and elective power was monopolized bt 
the Great Council ; — but it could raise taxes, and had the right of 
making peace and war : it had also to prepare the measures which 
were to be submitted to the Great Council. 

Nothing could be proposed in the Senate, but by the Signiory, w 
by the Council of Savj. — This latter body consisted of sixte^ pe^ 
sons, and in certain cases the Signiory was obliged to have its eoo- 
currcnce. 
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chiefly filled by the nobles, who had had the wisdom to lay 
aside their feuds and to stick together. The same men or 
their children- were mostly chosen every year; a series of en- 
croachments stealthily did away with the rights of the elec- 
tors ; and it was felt, when too late, that the commonwealth 
had fallen under the rule of an exclusive aristocracy. On 
the death of John Dandolo, — in whose reign the Inquisi- 
tion was established in the city, and ducats fijst coined, — 
a counter-revolution was attempted : while the forty-one 
delegates of the Great Council * were fixing upon his suc- 
cessor, the people flocked into the great square of St. Mark, 
Nov. 1289, and took upon themselves to nominate James 
Tiepolo, the son of a former doge. That mild and virtuous 
man shrank from the acceptance of the honour which they 
would have forced upon him ; but ten days elapsed before 
the delegates ventured to proclaim the election of the stem 
and vindictive Peter Gradenigo, by whose energy the 
people were completely brought under the yoke of the 
nobles. 

On the last day of Feb. 1297, during an unfortunate war 
which the republic was waging with Genoa ^, Gradenigo 

* The right of electing the doge bad been transferred, in the year 
1172, from the people to the Great Council. The mode of election 
was extremely circuitous, especially after the year 1249. Those 
councillors who drew the thirty gilt halls, were, by a fresh lottery, re- 
duced to nine; the nine chose forty, who were also reduced to twehe; 
the twelve chose twenty-fine, who were reduced to nine; the nine 
each chose /ve; and the foriy-f/ce were reduced to defoen^ who chose 
the forty-one electors. 

' This war broke out in July 1293, owing to the seizure of some 
Venetian ships by Genoese merchantmen off Cyprus. The Venetians, 
under Andrew Dandolo, met with a great defeat in a sea-fight with 
Lamha Doria, off Corzola, Sept. 1298 ; and both nations, being ex- 
hausted, were glad to make peace in the following year. The armed 
galleys of Venice were not to appear on the Black Sea, or off the 
Syrian coast, for thirteen years. 
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proposed the famous decree which has been termed " The 
Closing of the Great Council." The tribunes who elected 
the counsellors were abolished, and the Council of Forty 
had to ballot upon the names of the members on the lists of 
the last four years : whoever had twelve balls in his favour, 
kept his place ; and any vacancies that remained were to 
be filled up from a supplementary list submitted by three 
persons whom the Great Council named ^. Two more 

Reformations " or decrees, soon followed : one, in the 
year 1298, restricting the supplementary list to the namei 
of those who had been members, or who were descended 
from members ; and the other, in the year 1300, expressly 
forbidding the admission of new men *.'* The next step, 
in the year 1315, was the opening of the Golden Book," 
kept by the notaries of the Council of Forty, in which all 
who had the requisite qualifications were to be registered 
on reaching the age of eighteen ; and at last, in the year 
1319, the Great Council ceased to be elective, every one 
who was inscribed in the Golden Book being allowed to 
take his seat in it, as soon as he was twenty-five years 
old Its numbers, of course, became unlimited. 

The people did not resign their rights without a struggle. 
As early as the year 1299, Gradenigo detected and punished 
a plot of Marino Bocconio and other eminent plebeians not 
In the council ; and about ten years afterwards, June 1310, 

^ These new names likewise required twelve faTouring balls oat of 
the forty, to be elected. 

* During these changes, ecclesiastics were excluded from the coun- 
cils and from all civil offices ; for the priests were on the side of the 
people. In after times, nobles who were brothers, uncles, or 
nephews of cardinals were not allowed to vote when any ecclesiastical 
question was discussed. From the very first, senators who were lay- 
men sat together with the spiritual judges in the Inquisition. 

• " Per SU08 et per viginti-quinque annot " was the formula of quali- 
fication ; yet every year, one-fifth of those who had passed the age of 
twenty were admitted into the council by lot. 
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-he had to quell a more serious outbreak in which the com- 
mons were headed by some of the noblest families in 
Venice*, the ringleader being Bo'emond Tiepolo (James' 
brother), who branded him as a Ghibelin because he had 
lately brought down the thunders of papal excommunication 
against the city The malcontents rose in arms, to attack 
the palace, kill the Doge, and break up the Great Council ; 
but their foes were on their guard, and had time to defend 
the narrow, winding streets which led to the square of St. 
Mark, by throwing up barricades, and hurling stones from 
the neighbouring houses upon the assailants. After much 
hard fighting, Tiepolo and his followers had to fall back 
into the quarter of the town beyond the canal, whither the 
Doge hesitated to pursue them : terms were wisely offered, 
and the discouraged nobles of the beaten faction agreed to 
withdraw to a place of exile. 

The danger which had been thus escaped, and the neces- 
sity of closely watching the movements of the disaffected, 
frightened.the Great Council into the adoption of a desperate 
remedy, yet worse than the disorders which it healed. This 
was the appointment of the Council of Ten. Ten black 

* Some families, who had been excluded from the Great Council, 
were indignant at having to give precedence to plebeians who had 
managed to get into it ; others, although more fortunate, felt that 
they had lost more than they gained by becoming the peers of a 
number of second-rate nobles. 

^ The Venetians having supported the bastard line of Este against 
the legitimate princes and their ally, Pope Clement Y., were placed 
under an interdict and excommunicated, March 1309 ; and a crusade 
being preached against them, they were driven out of Ferrara, 
of which they had been put in possession. The republic, when at 
length it obtained absolution, had to pay 100,000 golden florins, and 
their ambassador had to beg pardon of the pope, being led by a string 
attached to a dog's collar which he wore. The ambassador was a 
Dandolo, and Del Cane (of the Dog) became the designation of his 
branch of the family. 

2nd Ser. y 
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counsellors, chosen yearly, formed, with the Doge and hu 
six red counsellors a board which had the fullest oootroal 
over the senate, the magistrates, and the public purse ; whidi 
could treat with foreign powers ; and which judged widi- 
out appeal in cases of felony and treason. Their proceedingi 
were veiled in the most hateful mystery. They employed 
spies and informers, and thus detected all conspiracies, 
and prevented all tumults: men were condemned by diem, 
unheard, and on the evidence of unseen witnesses, to die or 
to be shut up for life, and their doom was kept nnknown, 
— not even those who got out of their dungeons ever dafed 
to betray the secrets of the prison-house. Thi griodingf 
tyranny, which had begun as a temporary expedient (the 
first counsellors having been elected for two months odj), 
lasted till the downfall of the republic^: it demoraliMd 
and debased the citizens, but had become essential to die 
selfish interests of a proud and highly privileged, but cor- 
rupt and impoverished, nobility *. 

Rome. 

A. D. 593. Gregory the Great saves Rome from the Lombaids. 
730. Revolt of the Romans under Gregory H. 
755, 756. Donations of Pepin to the Pope. 
774. Charlemagne confirms Pepin's donations. 
847. Leo IV. repels the Saracens. 

6 These names are derived from the colour of the state robes won 
by the counsellors. Of the six red counsellors, three went out d 
office every four months, the signiory being a fluctuating body witk 
the exception of the Doge. 

f The refusal on the part of the members of the Great Conocil to 
elect any more counsellors, would, at any time, have put an end to 
the despotism. By threatening to do so, they did, in later yetfii 
extort some concessions which made the yoke less heavy. The fint 
of these was in the year 1582 ; the last, in the year 1761. 

* In later times, the nobles were not allowed to trade, — a law wliiek 
they sometimes evaded by entering into partnership with the priTikgcd 
merchants ; nor could they hold estates in the Italian domain. 
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When the North of Italy had been conquered by the 
Lombards, Rome was saved by the talent and policy of 
Pope Gregory the Great and his successors. The city, 
though left without a garrison, had been strengthened by 
the numbers who had sought shelter within its walls ; and 
as the Lombards were as yet either pagans or Arians, its 
d^ence came to be looked upon as a holy war. Thus 
were the energies of the popes called forth, and their tem- 
poral influence greatly increased. They were then chosen by 
the clergy and people of Rome, with the consent of the Greek 
emperors ® ; and were most of them men of rigid virtue. 

Under Gregory II., — a sainted pontiff whose bright 
qualities were sullied by the superstition which he dis- 
played in upholding the worship of images, — the authority 
of the Byzantine duke, who was an iconoclast, was set 
aside, a.d. 730 \ and Rome became a republic. Neither 
Gregory II., nor Gregory III. (who succeeded him, March 
731), wished altogether to throw off their allegiance to the 
Eastern emperor: the encroachments, however, of the 
Lombards drove the latter of these to seek protection from 
the Franks. Charles Martel gave him only fine words ; but 
Stephen II. and other popes were afterwards more for- 
tunate with his descendants, Pepin and Charlemagne, and 
the Lombards were overthrown, and large grants made to 
the Romish see. Charlemagne was at last crowned at 
I Rome, as Emperor of the West, Dec. 800 ; and all con- 
1 nexion with Constantinople, of which indeed there are 
' hardly any traces afler the year 756, was for ever at an end. 
^ Charlemagne eluded the performance of his promises to 

' Pelaoius II., who was elected in the year 677> was not confirmed 
j by the Greek emperor, the city being then beset by the Lombards. 
* Gregory had accused MarinOf the duke of Borne, and Paul, the 
exarch of Baveniui, of having tried to get him assassmated at the 
Emperor Leo's command : they were suffered to remain in Rome, 
but were deprived of all authority. 

p 2 
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the Roman Church, and never put it in possession of die 
territory of the exarchate and duchy The power of the 
archbishops of Ravenna ; the turbulence of the Roman 
nobles, who were almost independent of all government; 
and the troubles of the times which followed ; also pre- 
vented the popes from maintaining claims virhich they after- 
wards made good, chiefly by means of an impudent for- 
gery Yet they got from the Carlovingians a grant of the 
useful domain ** of a large district, which brought them in 
rents and dues and the services of numerous vassals : thus, 
though not sovereign princes, they became the mightiest 
of barons. So much wealth had the ill effect of tempting 
worldlings to lay hold of the pastoral staff ; so that the 
popes were no longer what they had been, but were many 
of them as fierce and wicked as any of the lay rulers of a 
barbarous age *. 

Before these mischievous consequences had fully de- 
veloped themselves, was the glorious pontificate of LeoFV. 
This good and holy man was chosen to his bishopric, in 
the beginning of the year 847, at a time when Rome was 
still endangered by the Saracens from Sicily ; who, thougii 
they had raised the siege of the city, had rifled the churches 

^ In fact, many of the towns of the exarchate were left under tbe 
administration of the archbishop of Ravenna, the representative of 
the exarchs. And not only he, but the archbishop of Milan, the 
patriarch of Aquileia, and other prelates, almost rivalled the pop« 
in wealth and power. 

3 A forged donation of Coustantine, alleged to have been executed 
at the time of his baptism, was foisted on the credulity of an ignoEiot 
and uncritical age. 

* It is also to be observed that the intrusion into church dignities o( 
the ill-qualified younger sons, and even the bastards of the gie*t. 
which was now common, greatly deteriorated the learning and monk 
of the clergy as a body. Even the monks, though their character 
stood higher, had very much fallen away from the strict discipline of 
former days. 
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of St. Peter and St. Paul in the suburbs, and were ravaging 
the neighbouring country. When they had gone away, he 
strengthened the defences of Rome, and enclosed the church 
and borough of St. Peter, on the Vatican within its walls : 
the new quarter was called the Leonine city. He also re- 
built Civita Vecchia, which the infidels had destroyed ; and 
when they attempted to return, he leagued himself with the 
republics of Naples, Amalfi, and Gaeta, and their fleet was 
driven back with great loss. After his useful life was 
ended, July 855, he was revered as a saint. 

A. D. 890, 920. Power of Theodora. 

904. Sergius III. (died a.d. 911.) 

906. Marozia marries Alberic, marquis of Gamerino. 

914. John X. 

925. Marozia marries Guy of Tuscany. 
928. John X. strangled in prison. 

931. John XI. (died a.d. 936.) 

932. Marozia marries king Hugh. Rome revolts ; Alberic 

consuL 

954. Death of Alberic ; Octavian lord of Rome. 
956. Octavian (John XII.) makes himself Pope. 

963. John XII. deposed ; Leo VIII. 

964. Return and death of John XII. Benedict V. elected and 

deposed. 

The tenth century was truly an age of degradation to 
the Roman Church. Rome formed no part of the kingdom 
of Italy, being subject to the emperor alone ; and therefore, 
while the empire ' was either disputed or altogether vacant, 
she was left to govern herself, and became a prey to the 
most dreadful confusion. The popes, bearded by insolent 
barons, and liable to be imprisoned, degraded, and mur- 

^ The modem popes have their palace on the Vatican ; so that 
they cannot be said to have their seat upon the seven hills of the 
ancient city. A legend that the burning of the Saxon borough near 
the Leonine city was stopped by the prayers of St. Leo, has been im- 
mortalized by the pencil of Raphael. 

6 After the deposition of Charles the Fat, Nov. 888. 

p 3 
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dered, were thoroughly contemptible. Wolves in sheep's 
clothing, they owed their elevation to bloodshed and bribery, 
or to that worst kind of simony, the unhallowed influence of 
infamous women : for such was the corruption of the tioMS, 
that, for nearly fifty years, the notorious Theodora and her 
daughter Marozia had the disposal of the first bishopric ib 
the Christian world. 

Theodora, who by birth was of patrician rank, bad im- 
mense wealth, and was mistress of several important strongs 
holds ^. Of the party opposed to Pope Formosa s she took 
a warm interest in the struggles which lasted some years after 
his death (April 896) ; when each faction in turn would set 
up a new pontiff and cancel the acts of his fallen predecessor. 
Shamelessly immodest, she had many of the Roman noUes 
for her lovers, and by their means at last ruled everything: 
she even placed on the papal throne a young paramour, 
John X.^, April 914, having already aided him to get 
the sees of Bologna and Ravenna in quick succession. 
Marozia was in all points worthy of such a mother. Tbe 
mistress, it is believed, of a pope she was married (about 
the year 906) to Alheric marquis of Camerino^ who had 
lately seized the duchy of Spoleto ; and after the death of 
Theodora, she and her husband were dangerous foes to 
John X., a pontiff who, to do him justice, governed well, 
and had gallantly routed the Saracens on the banks of the 
Garigliano. When Alberic had been slain in a sedition 
(a.d. 925), Marozia was upheld by numerous barons, her 

^ Several of the triumphal arches and massive tombs of the old 
Romans, had been turned into fortresses by the nobles. 

* For an account of its proceedings, see p. 290, note 3. 

^ Most historians give the credit of this to a younger Tkeodtny 
said to have been her second daughter. 

Sergius III., who (seven years after he had been in vain nomi- 
nated by a faction) returned from exile, Jan. 904 ; deposed the pope 
then reigning ; and succeeded in getting himself consecrated. 
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, profligate admirers : she surprised the Mole of Adrian 
. (the modern castle of St. Angelo), a stronghold which is 
ji the key of Rome ; and by marriage with Guy duke of Tus- 
j cany became more formidable than ever. After a while, 
^ the unhappy pope was thrown into prison, where he was 
either strangled or smothered, May 928 ; and Marozia, who 
again became a widow in the following year, put creatures 
of her own in the apostolic seat, as often as it was vacant. 
The third and last of these was John XI., her second son \ 
March 931. But when her new husband, Hugh king of 
Italy, was driven out of Rome (a.d. 932)', the indignant 
citizens cast off her yoke, and she and John XI. — a pope 
who had never been allowed to have a will of his own — 
ended their days in confinement. 

Marozia's eldest son Alberic who now took the title 
of consul or patrician, with the consent of the people be- 
came master of Rome. Like his mother, he nominated 
the popes. When he died, in the year 954, he left his 
power to his youthful son Octavian ; who, being already a 
priest, as soon as ever there was a vacancy, June 956, had 
himself consecrated as pope, under the title of John XII.^, 
It was by this pontiff that Otho the Great was crowned 
emperor. He soon turned against Otho, and plotted with 
his enemies to drive the foreigners out of Italy : but he fled 
from Rome at the sudden approach of the emperor with his 
army, and a council was then called in which he was accused 
of murder, sacrilege, perjury, incest, and other fedrful 
crimes. As he would not appear when cited, he was de- 

1 Scandal said that Pope Sergius, and not the marquis Alberic, 
was his real father. 

3 For an account of this revolution, see p. 294. 

^ Alberic did not obtain his father's marquisate and duchy. 

* At this period, a city prefect was instituted, who had annual 
consuls as his assessors ; and also twelve tribunes, or decurions. 
P 4 
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posed, and Leo VIII. (a layman) chosen in his stead, 
Nov. 963. 

There was a strong feeling in Rome against these 
measures Otho had to quell an outbreak of the people 
before he left the city ; and hardly was he gone, when 
John XII. returned and forced Leo VIII., his rival, to 
seek safety in flight : several persons were now put to 
death, and two of the cardinals were shockingly mutilated*. 
A council of sixteen bishops also met, Feb. 964, in which 
the late proceedings were annulled. John's next care was 
to prepare for a siege with which he was threatened, but 
which he did not live to see. He was surprised one night, 
in the house of a married woman, and received a blow on 
the head, of which he died eight days afterwards, May 
964. His party, nothing daunted, made choice of Bene- 
dict v., one of the deacons, to succeed him. 

When Otho and his Germans sat down before their 
walls, the Romans bravely withstood their first attacb; 
but hunger and weariness quickly obliged them to yield. 
Leo VIII. was triumphantly re-instated, and a third council 
was held in which his opponent was degraded. In Ae 
cathedral church of St. John Lateran, on his knees, at the 
feet of Leo and the emperor, Benedict owned that he had 
sinned and that he was a usurper' : he stripped himself of 
his pall, and he gave up his pastoral staff, which was 
forthwith broken before his eyes ; his priestly garments 
were then taken from him, and, once more a deacon, he 
was doomed to exile. It was also decreed that the pope, 

* The adherents of the house of Alberic were many, and they 
were joined by the lovers of national and ecclesiastical independenee. 

^ One of these had his tongue, his nose, and two of his fingers cat 
off. 

' And yet the ultramontane or high-papal party still deem him to 
have been the true pope. 
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clergy, and people of Rome confirmed to Otho and his 
successors the power of choosing a successor hi the king- 
dom of Italy, of appointing the pope, and of giving inves- 
titure to bishops ; so that neither patrician, nor pope, nor 
bishop should ever be elected without their consent 

A. D. 965. John XIII. 

966. Otho the Great restores the Pope. 
974. Benedict VI. deposed ; the antipope Boniface VII. ex- 
pelled. Benedict VII. (died a.d. 983.) 
984. Return of Boniface ; John XIV. put to death. 
987. John XV. (elected a.d. 986) troubled by Crescentius. 
993. St. Ulric canonized. 

997. Gregory V. (elected a.d. 996) driven out by Crescentius. 

John XVI. antipope. 

998. Fall of Crescentius. 

Leo's successor, John XIII. (bishop of Nami and son of 
a bishop), was enthroned in the presence and with the sanc- 
tion of the emperor's commissioners, Oct. 965. He was 
so haughty and overbearing, that he was imprisoned by 
the magistrates and afterwards sent out of the city ; but he 
was recalled in haste at the tidings that Otho was on his 
march to re-instate him. On this occasion, the pope and 
the emperor fearfully disgraced themselves. The dead 
body of count Rofredo (the late prefect, whom John's 
friends had caused to be killed some months before) was 
taken out of its grave and quartered ; the tribunes were 
hanged ; the consuls were banished ; and the prefect Peter^ 
after being tied by the hair to the tail of the horse in the 
equestrian statue of Constantine, was set upon an ass, his 

^ This was in accordance with the oaths and promises of the Ro- 
mans (confirmed by a bull of Leo), at the time of the deposition of 
John XII. The decree, though doubted by some, is admitted even 
by Gratian. — Besides a number of Italian and German bishops, the 
emperor and the Roman clergy and laity took part in the council, 
the pope being president. 
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face being turned the wrong way, and whipped throu^ die 
streets of Rome. 

John died Sept. 972 ; and Otho, in the following year. 
A fresh effort was now made by the Romans to shake off 
the German yoke. In the year 974, Pope Benedict VL 
was seized by the demagogue Crescentius and either 
starved or strangled in prison: while he was still livingi 
one of the leaders of the faction, the cardinal deacon Bom- 
face Francone, was consecrated in his stead. Boni?aci 
VII., as he styled himself, fled away to Constantinople, at 
the end of forty days, with as much of the treasures and 
jewels of the churches as he had time to carry off ; and die 
imperial party elected Benedict VII., a nephew or grand- 
son of the consul Alberic, and bishop of Sutri ^. Benedict^i 
successor was the ill-fated John XIV.*, who had only hdd 
his see a few months, when the antipope returned from 
Constantinople, after ten years of exile, March 984, and 
threw him into a dungeon where he eventually died of hun- 
ger, a crime of which Boniface hardly lived to enjoy the fruits. 
That ruffian died suddenly, Mar. 985, so hated that his corpse 
was mangled by the people and dragged about the streets. 

John XV.', the next pope, found himself gready 
cramped by the power of Crescentius, who had been con- 
sul since the year 980. He was once banished from 
Rome ; but the dread of Otho III.'s interference induced 
Crescentius to recall him. Afler his death, Otho III., 
who had entered Italy with an army, easily carried the 

^ Crescentius, who was a noble, is said to have been the son of the 
younger Theodora. 

* He owed his election to the interest of his family, which was ib 
possession of the county of Tusculum. A very dubious pope, named 
DoMNUS or DoNus II., is said tu have preceded him for a brief space; 

* Bishop of Pavia. His name was Peter ; but, out of respect to 
the Apostle, he changed it on becoming pope. 

* Tliis pope canonized Ulric or Udalric, a German saint, Jan.993i 
which is the earliest authentic instance of this kind of solemnity. 
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election of his own kinsman Bruno, Gregory V.*, the first 
German pope, May 996 ; but ere a twelvemonth had quite 
elapsed, Crescentius drove out the stranger and put in his 
room a Calabrian Greek, Philagathus bishop of Placentia, 
the antipope John XVI. But before Crescentius, who 
had leagued himself with the Greeks, could have any help 
from Constantinople, Otho was master of Rome, Feb. 998 : 
the antipope was overtaken in his flight, and was deprived 
of nose, eyes, and tongue by his pursuers, who only spared 
his life to prolong his wretchedness. The Germans had 
the heart to trample afresh on a man thus fallen. When 
he had been awhile in prison, they led him with jeers 
through the city, clad in a torn vestment, and mounted on 
an ass of which he held the tail in both hands 

The consul still remained to be subdued. He had taken 
refuge with his friends in the Mole of Adrian ; and in that 
massive stronghold, which was long afterwards called the 
Tower of Crescentius, he Nbravely defied his foes. The 
emperor at last had the meanness to get him to surrender, 
by pledging his royal word that he and his men should be 
unharmed; but no sooner was Crescentius in his fangs, 
than he beheaded him, April 998. 

A. D. 999. Sylvester II. 

[1003. John XVII. John XVIII. 1009. Sergius IV.] 
1014. Henry II. restores Benedict VIII. (elected a.d. 1012.) 
1024. John XIX. 
1033. Benedict IX. 

1044. Sylvester III. antipope. Benedict sells the papacy to 
Gregory VI. 

1046. Gregory VI, deposed by Henry III. Clement II. 

* He was a son of Otho duke of Ftxmconia, whose father, Conrad 
duke of Lorrain, was the son-in-law of Otho the Great. 

* St, NUus, the aged abbot of a monastery near Gaeta, interceded 
in vain with Otho and Gregory, reminding them that the bishop of 
"Placentia, who had been in high favour with Otho II., ha^ held them 
both over the font. 

p 6 
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Sylvester II. (Gerbert), the first French pope, suc- 
ceeded the first German pontiff, April 999. He did not 
live more than four years after his elevation ; yet, by his 
virtues and his patronage of learning, he did mudi to 
strengthen the spiritual authority which vice and ignorance 
had weakened. The popes who came after him had to 
strive hard for the temporal power against the love of 
freedom which was not yet dead in the city of Cato and 
Brutus'. The scale was turned in their favour by the 
saintly Henry of Bavaria; who was crowned at Rome, 
Feb. 1014, by Benedict VIII. (John cardinal -bishop of 
Porto), whom he had brought back when driven out by the 
citizens, who hated a man that had been forced upon dien 
by the faction of his kinsmen the counts of Tusculum. 

Two more popes followed from the same powerfbl 
family, of which the papal chair had well nigh become the 
heir-loom : these were Benedict's brother and nephew, 
John XIX. (Romanus), and Benedict IX. (Theophylact), 
both of whom were laymen, and owed their election to 
bribery, the latter being a mere boy — some say, not more 
than ten years of age — when he was consecrated. This 
Benedict IX., as he grew up, so revelled in lust, robbery, 
and bloodshed, that he was unbearable. Twice was he 
cast out of the city ^ ; and when he had returned the second 
time, — Sylvester III. {John, cardinal-bishop of iS'afttno), an 
antipope set up by the people, had been unable to withstand 
his myrmidons, — feeling that he was universally despised, 
he sold the papacy to the archpriest John Gratian, Gbe- 

* About the year 1010, John, a son of Crescentius, had becooK 
patrician, and had remodelled the Commonwealth. Besides the con- 
suls and a senate of twelve persons only, was a prefect for the 
ministration of justice. 

7 Once, in the year 1038, when he was restored by the Empero: 
Conrad the Salic ; and again, in the year 1044, when he came baci^ 
with the aid of the soldiers of his powerful kinsmen. 
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GORY VI., that he might live at his ease, a.d. 1044. The 
new pope put down robbery with a strong hand, re-esta- 
blished something like order, and recovered many of the 
lands which the church had lost. He was tlierefore hated 
by the lawless, and reviled as a man of blood. 

In the meanwhile, Sylvester III. was in possession of 
St. Peter's on the Vatican ; and Benedict IX., who was too 
restless to be happy in a private station, still retained the 
cathedral of St. John Lateran and his old title : thus there 
were three popes at a time, and it was hard to say which was 
the true shepherd. Henry III. of Germany, when he came 
to be crowned emperor, resolved to put an end to the scandal. 
A council was held at Sutri, near Rome, Dec. 1046, in 
which Gregory VI. was found guilty of simony, and de- 
posed, as well as his rivals, who, when summoned, had not 
ventured to show themselves ; the chancellor of Germany, 
Suidger, bishop of Bamberg ^ Clement II., was placed in 
the vacant see ; and the Romans not only swore never to 
elect a pope without the reigning emperor's approval, but 
even gave up to Henry the right of nomination' — a trust 
which he religiously fulfilled. 

A. D. 1048. Damasus II. Leo IX. 

1053. Leo taken prisoner by the Normans. 

1056. Victor II. 

1057. Stephen IX. 

1058. Benedict X. antipope. Nicholas II. 

1059. Tlie election of the Pope given to the Cardmals ; tran- 

substantiation asserted. ^ 
1061. Alexander II. — Cadaloiis (Honorius li.) antipope. 

Clement II. having been soon removed by death, Oct. 
1047, the deposed Benedict IX. thrust himself once more 
into the papal seat. He thought it best, however, to retire 

^ It is not certain whether this right of nomination was transmis- 
sible to Henry's successors. 
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from it, July 1048» and give place to Poppo bishop oi 
Brixen^ Damasus II., whom Henry had Dominated. Da- 
masus died in less than a month, and the emperor now 
made choice of his own kinsman Bruno, bishop of TomI, 
who became St. Leo IX. The pontiff-elect was persuaded 
by the monk Hildehrand, the master spirit of the age', not 
to receive his appointment from the hands of an earthly 
prince, but to go meekly to Rome in the guise of a pilgrim, 
and solicit the suffrages of the clergy imd people : he wai 
welcomed on his arrival with shouts of joy, and was not 
enthroned until the ancient forms of election had been 
scrupulously observed. 

The pontificate of Leo— owing to the boldness and 
energy of Hildebrand, who, for more than twenty years be- 
fore he was actually pope, ruled every thing at his will- 
was the beginning of that great revolution by which the 
power which the bishops of Rome had already gained by 
encroaching on the rights of metropolitans', was carried 

^ Hildebrand, was the son of a carpenter of Savona in Tuscany. 
He had been the staunch friend of the deposed Gregory VI., whom he 
considered to have been ill treated. 

^ The see of Rome (which was anciently held to have been founded 
by St. Peter and St. Paul), owing to the dignity of the imperial city, 
was the very first in rank. Its bishop thus came to be looked upon 
as the head uf the Christian world, and to be the representative and 
successor of St. Peter, his founder, who was in some respects the 
leader of the Apostles. This kind of primacy gave him much weight 
and influence, even beyond the limits of his jurisdiction ; yet Rome 
was so far froml^eing deemed the only centre of unity, thut when 
Victor, at the end of the second century, excommunicated the eastern 
bishops on account of a difference as to the time of keeping of Blaster, 
his conduct was universally condemned, and his opponents adhered 
to their own observance. Nor was Pope Stephen I, more successful, 
about sixty years afterwards, when he refused to hold communion 
with St» Cyprian^ and the bishops of Africa and the East, who had 
rejected the baptism of heretics as invalid ; and the rival influence 
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to the utmost height of spiritual domination. In a short 
time, the bishops of the western church, instead of being 
recognised as the independent successors of the apostles, 

of the patriarchs at Alexandria, Antioch, Jerusalem, and afterwards 
at Constantinople, prevented his successors from extending their 
supremacy over the Oriental churches, notwithstanding the deference 
long paid to the Roman bishops as the champions of orthodoxy. In the 
West, it was far otherwise. Not to speak of the somewhat doubtful 
canons of the council of Sardica, in the year 347, the edicts of the 
emperors Valentinian I. (a.d. 378) andValentinian III. (a.d. 455) had 
done much towards enabling the popes to exercise an appellant juris- 
diction, when bishops had been condemned by provincial synods ; and 
the boundaries of the patriarchate of Rome were not only widened by 
successive encroachments, but a systematic attempt was made to 
govern it as completely as the primacy, — the pope was a primate 
as well as a patriarch, — which was confined to Southern Italy 
and the islands of Sardinia, Corsica, and Sicily. In his primacy, 
of which the four iuhu/rhicarian provinces had no metropolitans, 
and the six urbicarian provinces only honorary ones, the Pope con- 
secrated bishops, convoked synods, and heard appeals : having thus 
tasted the sweets of despotic power, it became his policy to supplant 
the metropolitans elsewhere. No very great progress, however, was 
made beyond Italy itself, until the days of Gregory the Great, who 
was consecrated Sept. 590. This pontiff sent legates, armed with 
the fullest powers, into France and Spain : he also more boldly put 
forth his exclusive claims to spiritual sovereignty as holding St. 
Peter's keys, than any of his predecessors had dared. Yet there is 
no proof that St. Peter was ever bishop of Rome. St. Linus, the 
first bishop, seems to have been consecrated by St Paul in St. 
Peter's lifetime ; and there are even some grounds for the belief that 
8t, Clement, the third bishop, was consecrated by St. Peter himself. 

The infallibility ascribed to the pope by the ultrailiontanes is yet 
more irreconcilable with history. Pope Liberitu, for instance, pur- 
chased his return from exile, in the year 358, by giving a solemn 
sanction to Arianism, which he afterwards retracted ; Pope Vigilius 
vainly opposed the acts of the Fifth Greneral Council, in the year 553 ; 
and, what is more remarkable, Pope Honorius was actually condemned 
as a heretic, after his death, on account of his Monothelite errors, by 
the Sixth General Council at Constantinople (a.d. 680), a judgment 
acquiesced in by his successors. Thus we find the centre of unity " 
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were held to be the mere delegates of an Italian priest ; 
and even the just prerogatives of kings and emperon 
were insolently trampled under foot. 

the support of heresy, and " inikllible " popes at issae with in&UiUe 
general councils. 

In the middle of the eighth centoiy, St. Boniface, the Engfiik 
apostle of Germ:iny, who had taken an oath of obedience to the pope 
when consecrated bishop, distinguished himself by his zeal for the 
glory of the R<»mish see. As legate of Pope Zachary, he got the 
Crerman and French bishops to make a rule (a.d. 742) that metro- 
politans should obey the Pope's lawful commandsyand apply to Rome ' 
for the pall. — The jxtU, or p<dliumy was a vestment, originally eon- 
ferred on (iatriarchs by the Greek emperors, which, at the close of the ' 
sixth centur}-, began to be given by the popes as a matter of favour. 
In the Eighth General Council at Constantinople (a.d. 872), the right | 
of sending it to metropolitans was allowed not only to the Pope^ but 
to all the patriarchs. In the ninth centur}', metropolitans were bo 
longer suffered to perform any functions, until they had received the 
pall ; and an oath of fidelity was exacted from them. 

At this latter perioti, an audacious forgery, which now bears the 
name of the False Decretals, greatly contributed to rivet the fetten 
of the pope's appellant jurisdiction on the metropolitans, forbidding 
even national councils to be held without his leave. This was a col- 
lection of decretals, or canons, of the early Roman bishops, which the 
forger aiscribed to a iSV. Isuiorfj a Spanish bishop of the seventh cen- 
tury ; and of which the genuineness was asserted by the ambitious 
Nicholas 1. The false and genuine decretal epistles or rescripts d 
the popes, together with the canons of councils, form the basis of the 
canon law. Gratian, an Italian monk, about the year 1 140, published 
a digest of it, in imitation of the Pandects, termed tlie Decietura. 
.The Dccretum was almost superseded by Raymond of Pennafort'$ 
five books of Decretals, chiefly of later popes, promulgated by Gregory 
IX., in the year 1234 : to these, Boniface VIII. added a supplementarr 
part, called the Sext, in five books ; which was followed by the Cii- 
mentines and Ejctraragantes Joannis, (the new constitutions of Qement 
y. and John XXII.) Some additional constitutions, called £ztraca- 
garUes Communes, complete the whole system. 

It was the obvious policy of the popes to support refractory bishops 
against their metropolitans : they also attached to their obedience large 
bodies of the regular clergy by exempting monasteries from episcopal 
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Bent on reforming the discipline of the Church, Leo IX. 
endeavoured to enforce the celibacy of the clergy *, cutting 
off all domestic ties, that he might bind them more closely 
to the interests of their order. He also set his face against 
simony an evil practice which had foisted so many un- 
worthy priests into the highest dignities; and councils 
were holden in Italy, and also in France and Germany, at 
which he himself presided, to put an end to the scandal 
and to punish the chief offenders. In this work, he was 
zealously seconded by Hildebrand and his fellow monk 

jurisdiction ; a practice which became common in the eighth century. 
In the eleventh and twelfth centuries, whole orders would be thus 
privileged. 

The coronation of Pepin and the grant of the imperial dignity to 
Charlemagne were undeniable precedents for the right of the Holy 
See to make and unmake kings : those great princes indeed kept the 
supreme power in their own hands, but it was otherwise with their 
weak-minded descendants. In the ninth century, the bishops had 
become their masters (see p. 262, note 7) • these were soon sup- 
planted by the popes, one of whom, Nicholas I., excommunicated 
king Lothaire (see p. 261, note 5), a method of dealing with princes 
which was followed up with great success. Yet though Charles the 
Bald, who owed his election to John VIII., set the example of sign- 
ing a capitulation in favour of the Pope and the Roman Church, 
when he was crowned emperor, Dec. 876, and the chair of St. Peter 
bade fair to become the throne of the world ; in the next century, the 
vices of the pontiffs caused a reaction, and for a while much of the 
victory which had been gained over the civil authority was lost. 

' Contrary to the practice of the Apostles (1 Cor. ix. 6 ; Heb. 
xiii. 4 ; 1 Tim. iii. 2. 11, 12 ; Titus i. 6), the Latin church had begun 
very early, not only to forbid the marriage of the ministers of the 
church down to the sub-deacons, but even to oblige those who had 
been married before ordination to forsake their wives. The rule 
had been badly kept ; and numbers of priests, and not a few bishops, 
had either wives or concubines. 

' Bishoprics and church benefices were sold to a fearful extent. 
Bishops had also the objectionable practice of taking ^ees and pre> 
sents from clerks whom they ordained or instituted into livings. 
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Peter Damian of Raveniui*, a hoUheaded iknatic. He 
died, April 1054, about ten mooths after he had been takes 
prisoner by the Normans, having led an army against diem, 
to drive them out of Italy. — This disgrace be had deeply 
felt, although his devout conquerors became his vassals, to 
the great advantage of the Holy See. 

Another German, VicToa II. (Grebbard, bishop of 
Eichstadt, the son of a Swabian count), was nominated liy 
Henry III., at the request of Hildebrand, who had cone 
as the delegate of the Roman people. He was succeeded, 
Aug. 1057, by Frederic of Lower Lorrain, Stephen IX.; 
on whose death, March 1058, the faction of the counts of 
Tusculum tumultuously elected John bishop of Veletri^ the 
antipope Benedict X., who was deposed in the b^^inoiiig 
of the next year. For the bishops and cardinals who had 
been driven out, aided by Godfrey duke of Lower Lorram 
and, in right of his wife Beatrice, duke of Tuscany * (die 
late pope's brother), had joined with Hildebrand, at Sienna, 
in crowning the Burgundian Gerard, bishop of Florence, as 
pope, Dec. 1058; an act for which the Romans apologised 
to Henry, the youthful king of Germany, — Henry III. 
was now dead, — and obtained his sanction. 

* Peter Damian (Damiani) was remarkable for his rigorous aaee- 
ticism. He was made cardinal -bishop of Oatia by Stephen IX.,iB 
the year 1057, and died, shortly before the elevation of Ilildebraod, 
Feb. 1072. 

* Godfrey IV., the Bearded, — the son of Gutkelon marquis <^ 
Antwerp and duke of Loiter Lorrain (the father of Pope StephoB 
IX.), — had married Beatrice of Lorrain, the vtddow of Boniface 
Pioiu, duke of Tuscany (who belonged to the house of £$U, whidi 
claims descent from Guy of Tuscany by an unknown wife). This lady, 
by the settlement of her first marriage, became duchess of Tuscany 
after the death of her son Frederic, a.d. 1055 ; she lost her second 
husband, by whom she had no children, Sept. 1070 ; and died April 
1076, leaving the possessions of Boniface to the daughter she bad by 
him,— the famous countess Matilda. See p. 338, note 8. 
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Nicholas II., the new pope, made Hildebrand his 
archdeacon, and was altogether guided by him. By giving 
the Norman chief Robert Guiscard investiture as duke of 
Apulia, he gained a staunch ally ' : he also published a 
decree in a council which he assembled at Rome, April 
1059, that when the Holy See was vacant, the seven suf- 
fragan bishops of the neighbourhood, with the priests and 
deacons of the principal churches of the city (who formed 
with them the college of cardinals) should choose the pope ; 
yet with the concurrence of the rest of the clergy and laity, 
and saving the honour and respect due to " the young 
king "Henry, who would one day be emperor'." The 
same council forbade a concubinary priest to perform 
mass * ; and affirmed the dogma of transubstantiation, 
obliging Berenger of Tours, the archdeacon of Angers, to 
retract his opinions to the contrary, — which he did with his 
usual facility ^. 

^ Robert's brother Richard was also confirmed as prince of Capua, 
a city which he did not reduce until some years afterwards. — The 
Normans ravaged the lands of the rebel Roman nobles, and were the 
cause of much of the depopulation of the Campagna. 

^ The Third Council of Lateran, March 1179, gave the election 
exclusively to the cardinals, and made a majority of two-thirds 
necessary. — Cardinal was originally the designation of the clergy 
who were stationary. 

^ People were also forbidden to hear the mass from such a priest. 
He was not to be allowed to read the Epistle or Grospel, to stay m the 
sanctuary, or to receive his share of the revenues of his church. 

* The doctrine of transubstantiation, or the change of the substance 
of the consecrated bread and wine into Christ, was first broached by 
Paschasius Badbert, afterwards abbot of Corbie (Corvey), in the year 
857. It was opposed by John Scotus Erigena, a famous schoolman of 
Irish origin, and by RaJtramn, a priest of Corbie, who wrote a remark- 
able work against it. Berenger followed in their steps, but in some 
points was less orthodox : he found a subtle opponent in the cele- 
brated LanfranCf and was repeatedly condemned by councils at 
Rome and elsewhere. 
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When Nicholas II. died, July 1061, the new law of 
election was carried out hy Hildebrand and his party; 
who, after an interval of two months, crowned Audm 
bishop of Lucca as Alexander XL, without waiting for 
young Henry's confirmation \ The mother and guardiia 
of that prince was encouraged by the Lombard cleigy, 
many of whom were married or had concubines and bj 
the counts of Tusculum and other nobles, to set up Cadu* 
loiis bishop of Parma as antipope, under the title of Hono- 
rius II. But though Cadaloiis was at first victorioiB 
when he marched with an army to Rome, he was driven 
back by Godfrey of Lower Lorrain, the duke of TuscaDy; 
nor was he more successful in a later attempt, after hii 
patroness had lost her power, and the German king had 
acknowledged Alexander II. The schism was healed at 
the council of Mantua, in the year 1067 ; yet CadaloaS) 
who had kept his bishopric, still called himself pope. 

Alexander II. was the mere tool of Hildebrand. — The 
sanction which he was made to give to the expedition of 
William of Normandy greatly tended to the increase of 
the papal authority in England ; vigorous measures were 
directed against the liberties of the church of Milan, the 
stronghold of simony and of the Nicolaitan heresy, as the 
marriage of priests was termed ' ; a constitution was pro- 

* A cardinal had been sent, when the pope died, to the German 
court ; but he had returned home, as the empress-regent Agnes had 
kept him waiting seven days without an audience. 

^ All the ancient Milanese historians assert that 8t, Awhnm 
allowed the priests of his diocese to marry once : two of the later 
archbishops of Milan had also been married. 

3 The see of Milan had the primacy over the seven provinces of 
Northern Italy. Its corruptions had previously induced Nicholas lU 
in the year 1059, to send Peter Damian thither as legate; who, 
though the people were stirred up to threaten to kill him for assail- 
ing tiie independence of their church, carried all before him by his 
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inulgated by which bishops were forbidden to exercise 
their functions until their election had been confirmed at 
Rome ; and Peter Damian, " the eye of the apostolic see," 
was sent, in the year 1063, into France, to reform the 
clergy and intimidate king Philip I. ; and into Germany, in 
the year 1069, to hinder Henry from putting away his wife 
Bertha, by threatening that he should be excommunicated 
and never crowned as emperor. Henry yielded to the 
pope's will ; but, like the king of France, he could not 
refrain from raising money by the sale of bishoprics and 
abbeys. For this, and for his immoral life, he was at length 
cited to Rome to stand his trial — a summons to which he 
paid little heed. Shortly afterwards, Alexander II. died, 
April 1073, and Hildebrand himself was elected pope. 

A. D. 1073. Greg(yry VIL 

1074. Decree against lay Investitures. 

1076. Gregory excommunicates Henry IV. 

1080. Guibert of Ravenna (Clement III.) antipope. 

1084. Henry crowned by Guibert ; Gregory besieged in Rome. 

1085. Death of Gregory III. 

1086. Victor III. (consecrated and dies a.d. 1087.) 
1088. Urban II. 

1095. Council of Clermont. 

1099. Paschal II. 

1100. Death of Guibert. 

1111. Paschal's forced concessions. He crowns Henry V. 

1118. Gelasius II. Gregory VIII. antipope. 

1119. Calixtus II. 

1120. The antipope driven from Rome (deposed a.d. 1121). 

1122. Treaty of Worms, End of the disputes about investi- 

tures. 

1123. First General Council of Lateran. 

Gregory VII. (as Hildebrand called himself, in memory 

eloquence, and forced Guy, the archbishop, and his clergy to swear 
that they would reform themselves. These oaths had been quickly 
broken. 
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of his deposed friend Gregory) felt tfiat he was the objeet 
of much dread and hatred ; and having been hastily ele^ 
he was anxious that his authority should be andispoted. 
He therefore sent word to Henry IV., that he had bees 
chosen against his will ; and that, though he was forced M 
take charge of the church, nothing on earth would compei 
him to receive ordination \ unless the king and the prineei 
of Germany gave their consent. Henry was softened hj 
this fair-spoken message : he ratified the election, and Gie- 
gory was accordingly consecrated. 

Once firm in his seat, Gregory threw himself with Mk 
vigour into the carrying out of his grand undertaking, ti 
recover the freedom and (as he hoped) the glory and puiilj 
of the church, by tying up the hands of the princes wbo 
had defiled it knd making Rome tlie strong centre of 
unity and spiritual power. As the sun in the heavens out- 
shines all lesser lights, so was the Pope's authority to cast 
all other rule into the shade : bishops, primates, kings, and 
emperors, were to be brought into bondage, and made to 
kiss his feet. He was well cut out for his task. He 
never wavered, or lost an opportunity, but went straight 
to his mark ; and no scruples ever troubled him. With 
the soul of a hero and the heart of a monk ; burning hot 
with a zeal which had seared every feeling of love and 

* Gregory was not even a priest, being still in deacons' orders. 

^ It is but fair to Gregory, — and to our own Bucket, as well,— to 
bear in mind the ignorance, cruelty, corruption, and injustice of the 
governments of those days. In such times of violence and wrong, 
the clergy, bad as they were, were better than the laity, and their 
cause was in some respects that of order and intellect against feudalism 
and brute force. The heart of the people was therefore with them. 
They had also this strong inducement to uphold the priesthood, that 
the church alone was the friend of the oppressed classes : its highest 
honours were open to all without distinction, and could raise the 
meanest serf above the heads of the proudest nobles. 
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"pity; brave, but cunning; rigid and self-denying, but 
boundlessly ambitious ; he was thoroughly in earnest, and, 
even when furthering his cause by foul means, ever be- 
lieved that he was doing God service. 

The boldest claims put forth by former popes, were now 
daringly asserted. Legates a latere * — some of whom were 
only deacons — were constantly sent to lord it over the 
primates of national churches ; metropolitans had to come 
in person to receive their palls ; and bishops, besides being 
often cited to Rome, were at length forced to take a most 
stringent oath of fealty to the Holy See^ The popes 
were no longer to be chosen with the emperor*s consent * ; 
but the emperors, after election, were to be confirmed by 
the pope. " There is only one name in the world,** said 
Gregory, " that of the pope. He alone can wear imperial 
ornaments : he alone can nominate and depose bishops ; 
summon, hold, and dissolve councils, and canonize saints. 
He has never erred, and he never will err. He can put 
down princes from their thrones, and loose their subjects 

^ The popes legates or vicars, at first, were usually natiye metro- 
politans ; — thus the Archbishop of Canterbury came to be " legatus 
natuSy' by virtue of his office. These ordinary legates {nati) were 
suspended by the special legates (a latere), who would hold synods, 
promulgate canons, depose prelates, and fulminate interdicts. Sove- 
reigns, however, were gradually taught by experience to forbid the 
sending of legates, and the citing of bishops to Rome, without their 
leave. 

f In the year 1079, it had been the policy of the popes to 
support refractory bishops against their metropolitans ; these having 
been subdued, it was the bishops' turn to be enslaved. 

® Although bishops were originally elected by the clergy and 
people, and (if approved) consecrated by the neighbouring bishops ; 
the early Christian emperors confirmed the elections to the great 
patriarchal sees, in which their example was followed in Italy by 
the Gothic and Lombard kings, and by Charlemagne and his suc- 
cessors. 
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from their oaths of allegiance And he was as good ai 
his word. He gave to Demetrius of Dalmatian who had 
promised to pay him homage, the title of kiiig(A.D. 1076); 
he deprived Boleslaus IL, for the murder of a bishop, of 
ihe crown of Poland, and reduced the country itself to the 
rank of a duchy (a.d. 1080) ; he tried to dispose of the 
conquests which the Spanish Christians had won from the 
Moors, saying that the recovered territory had heloi^ 
to the Visigothic kings who were vassals of St. Peter; 
he claimed to be liege-lord of Denmark, Hungary, and 
England ^ ; and for a while, he had Philip /. of France ai 
his trembling slave, and Henry IV. of Germany a ruined 
suppliant at his mercy. 

These two sovereigns had made a scandalous tra£Sc of 
their church patronage'. The cowardly French kin^ 
when rebuked, would bend like a willow, and then retnn 
to his old ways ; but Henry was a man of spirit, and the 
struggle between him and Hildebrand was for life and 
death. Xor was it long before it began. Gregory, in the 
second council which he held at Rome against simony and 
the concubinage of priests, — wherever his influence reached, 

» The right of deposing kings was a logical consequence not only 
of the pope's infallibility, but also of the doctrine that none can be a 
Catholic unless he be in communion with Rome. For if the pope 
excommunicates the adherents of the deposed prince, those who will 
not abandon their sovereign must be deemed to fall into the deadlr 
sin of schism by consistent Papists. 

* He denounced Solomon of Hungary for becoming the vassal of 
the emperor, and called upon William the Ck>nqueror to do homage 
for England. William haughtily i*efused. 

* The sovereigns of France and Germany not only nominated the 
bishops, — or, at least, urgently recommended them to the electors,— 
but also made them pay homage for their temporalities, putting the 
rmg and pastoral staff into their hand by way of ini>estUure (see p. 
203), a practice adopted by Charlemagne. Needy and covetoas 
jp'^tHI abused this right, and sold their patronage. 
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1^ the clergy who would not forsake their wives, were bereft 
^ of their livelihood — excommunicated some of Henry's 
IHl advisers, Feb. 1075, and boldly struck at the rights of 
yi patrons by a decree against lay investitures : for lay hands 
^ to bestow the ring and pastoral staff, was sacril^ous im- 
■i piety ; and both the giver and the receiver were to be 
Ml excommunicated^. This blow was well -aimed at a prince 
pi who, being immoral and arbitrary, could not firmly stand 
I a his ground; and as the quarrel grew fiercer, it was fol- 
Jl lowed up by citing him to Rome, to answer chaises brought 
,6 by his disaffected subjects. Henry, enraged, called a 
|( council at Worms, which declared that Gregory could not 

lawfully be pope, Jan. 1076 ; but Gregory, in a council at 
It Rome (in the first week of Lent retaliated by excom- 
g municating him, and deposing him from his kingdoms of 
^ Germany and Italy, releasing Christian men from their 
y oaths of allegiance to such a sovereign, and forbidding 
i them to obey him any longer. In the beginning of the 
5 next winter, Henry, barefoot and shivering in an open; 
g court-yard of the castle of Canossa, had to wait for absolu- 
I tion three whole days before the Pope would condescend. 

to see him ' ! 

I It had been better for the Pope had he been less vin- 
s 

k ' When married priests were forbidden to administer the sacra- 
t ments, many churches (especially in Germany) were left with- 
it oat ministers, ^he laity, on the whole, were against them ; for 
celibacy was then looked upon as a high merit, and the more earnest. 
M and religious among the clergy were unmarried, and not a few of 
ft them monks. 

* Every kind of investiture from a layman was likewise forbiddea 
m m later councils, also held at Rome, Nov. 1078, and March 1080. 
Bi * The preceding Christmas, the prefect Cenoius had arrested him 
■ at mass ; but Gregory had been rescued by the people, and his 
^ enemies driven out of the city. 

M > The details of the struggle between the Pope and the Emperor 
will be given in the history of the German sovereigns. 
2nd Ser. 0. 
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dicdve. The crushed and ftUen prince wag goaded to 
renew the struggle, and the tide even turned in his &voar: 
in vain did Gr^ory twice excommimicate him ; in vain did 
he confirm the election of Rodolf of Swabia^ the king mc 
up hy the rebels In a council at Brixen, in the Tyrol, 
June 1080, the deposition of the Pope was decreed by die 
German party, and Gwhert^ archbishop of Ravenna^ Hemy*! 
chancellor, enthroned as Clement III. ; and though Gregory 
had, in Italy, a brave and devoted adherent in the gmt 
countess Matilda of Tuscany (the benefactress of the Holj 
See, on which she settled the reversion of her possesskns'j^ 
Henry was at last let in by the citizens into Rome, whkk 
he had repeatedly assailed, and was therein crowned 
emperor in triumph by the antipope, March 1084. Gre- 
gory, whose unbending harshness had lost him the love of 
his people, was beset in the Mole of Adrian; but wu 
rescued, in the month of May, by Robert Guiscard and his 

f He sent Rodolf a crown on which was the legend : — Pdra ddii 
Pftro, Petnu diadema Rodulpko, 

* Matilda's possessions were immense ; for her father Booiiaee, 
hesides heing created duke or marquis of Tuscany, was in his on 
right Count of Modena, Reggio, Mantua, Ferrara, Cremona, aodkrd 
of Canossa, and had Spoleto and the march of Ancona. Her first 
husband was the deformed Godfreif V,, duke of Lower LorraUf tbe 
son of her step-father : he was mortally wounded by an aasMOB? 
Feb. 1076, and was succeeded in Brabant, and afterwards in Lower 
Lorrain (a.d. 1093), hy his adopted nephew, the renowned cmaate 
Godfrey of Bouillun, the son of his sister Ida and EuHaoe 11^ coot 
of Boulogne, Matilda, after having refused Robert, duke of Nor 
mandy, was again married to her kinsman Welf (subseqaentlr 
Welf II. of Bavaria), who left her at the end of six years. 

Of her vast possessions, the Pope only obtained Ancona vA 
Spoleto, which were looked upon as her allodial property. Evn 
these were long withheld. Innocent III. seized upon them, aJ>* 
1 198, and afterwards gave Ancona in fief to the Marquis of £>te. 
Romagna was conceded by Rodolf of Habsburg to the claims of 
Nicholas II., A.D. 1278. 
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Normans, at whose approach the Emperor withdrew'. 
The vengeance of tjie Pope's allies was fiend-like. Most 
of the ancient portion of the city was pitilessly sacked, and 
then burned, — it still lies desolate S — and many of the 
inhabitants were carried away into slavery. Under the 
protection of the Normans, Gregory went and settled at 
Salerno, where he died in the following year. May 1085. 
His last words were, " I have loved righteousness, and 
bated iniquity ; and therefore I die in exile 

A full twelvemonth after the death of Gregory, Victoe 
III. (Desiderius, abbot of Monte-Cassino) was chosen to 
succeed him ; and twelve months more elapsed before the 
new Pope would consent to be consecrated, May 1087. 
His death, Sept. 1087, speedily caused a fresh vacancy, 
"which was filled, March 1088, by the election of the 
energetic Frenchman Urban II. (Odo cardinal-bishop of 
Ostia.) Urban did not scruple to join with the Countess 
Matilda' in abetting the Emperor's eldest son, Conrad^ 

* Robert Guiscard and the Normans had been twice excommuni- 
cated on account of some lands in Campania, belonging to the Pope, 
-which they had seized. But Gregory, being in want of friends^ had 
since entered into close alliance with them, June 1080. 

^ Most of the inhabitants removed beyond the Capitol into the 
old Campus Martins, which forms the chief part of the modem city. 

^ As might be expected, Gregory was zealous for the doctrine of 
transubstantiation, a belief so well calculated to exalt the dignity of 
the priesthood. At a council held at Rome, Feb. 1079, Berenger's 
opinions were again solemnly condemned ; and he had to make a 
fresh confession of error, which he retracted as soon as he had re- 
turned home. The last years of Berenger were spent in retirement. 
He died in communion with the church, Jan. 1088, being about 
ninety years of age. 

* This bold virago, when her territories were pillaged by the 
troops of Henry and the antipope, in the year 1092, had sternly 
replied to her suffering vassals, and even to the remonstrances of 
her divines, that she would sooner die than make peace with a 
heretic. 

q2 
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in his unnatural rebellion against his fatber (a.d. 1093): 
he also excommunicated Philip of France, his former soTe- 
reign, for bigamy, at the council of Clermont^ inhere be 
proclaimed the First Crusade, and set all Europe on fire* 
The French crusaders, as they marched through Italy, 
drove the antipope from Rome, and took most of Us 
fortresses ; and Henry, unable to withstand the torrent 
which had burst upon him, was at length compelled to 
return to Germany (a.d. 1097). Paschai. II. (Rainier), 
the next Pope, who was consecrated Aug. 1099, about j 
thirteen months before the death of the luckless Guibeit | 
of Ravenna *, trod in the steps of Urban and HildebnuxL 
He successfully stirred up the Emperor's younger son, 
Henry y to break the most solemn oaths, and hurl bii 
father from his throne ; but he had little reason to pride 
himself on the wisdom of his wicked policy. Henry IV., 
indeed, died deposed and heart-broken, Aug. 1106; but 
his undutiful son, when once raised to power, would not 
give up the right of investiture, but turned against the 
Pope. In the year 1110, he determined to cross the Alps 
and settle the dispute ; and, on his approach, the single- 
minded Paschal readily conceded that the prelates should ' 
give up the lands and regalian rights which they held of 
the Emperor, if the latter would renounce his claim to 
confer investiture. The clergy were filled with dismay; 
so that when Henry came to Rome to be crowned, Feb. 
1115, and the Pope was called upon to make the promised 
decree, such an outcry was raised by the bishops and 
abbots of both parties, that the coronation could not be 
proceeded with. Henry, in a rage, seized upon the Pope 
and most of the cardinals in the church itself; and having 

* When Guibert died, Sept. J 100, three antipopes were set op, 
one after another, by his party, but were quickly overpowend. 
Two of these did not even reign a day. 

I 
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had a narrow escape with his army from a sudden attack 
of the citizens, he led them away from Rome, and shut 
them up in different castles. In the beginning of April, 
Paschal was frightened into yielding up to Henry the 
investiture of the bishoprics and abbeys in his kingdoms, 
simony being strictly forbidden : he was to grant absolu- 
tion to all who had adhered to his cause, and to pledge 
himself never to excomniunicate him ^. The treaty was 
not kept. When the newly-crowned emperor and his sol- 
diers were gone home, the feeling against it was so strongly 
expressed that Paschal, though he shrank from breaking 
his word, had to convene a council at the Lateran (March 
1116), and revoke what he had done. 

When Henry again visited Italy, to secure the dominions 
of the countess Matilda, who had lately died ^ he was well 
received at Rome, where he was crowned a second time, 
Easter 1117» by the faithless legate Maurice Bourdin^ 
archbishop of Braga : the Pope himself, being at feud with 
some of the nobles, had been driven out of the city. Some 
ihonths afterwards, when the aged Paschal had breathed 
his last (Jan. 1118), Cencio Frangipane and his faction 
arrayed themselves against Gelasius II. (John of Gaeta) ; 
and, in March, the archbishop of Braga was set up as 
Gregory VI IL, by Henry, whom he crowned once more 
on the Whit-Sunday following. Gelasius boldly excom- 
municated the Emperor and the antipope ; but had to seek 
refuge in France, where he died the next year, Jan. 1119, 

3 Henry was forthwith crowned at St. Peter's, the gates of the 
old city being closed : it was feared that the Romans would rush 
into the church and raise a fresh tumult. 

^ The cardinals who had remained at Rome, and had not been 
forced to sign the treaty, actually made a decree in condemnation of 
the Pope and his bull. 

' She died, July 1116, haying made peace with Henry in May 
1111. Sismondi remarks that she only left the Holy See what she 
-poeaeoBed jnre proprietario, 

Q 3 
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and Guy^ archbishop of Vienne\ Calixtus II., wu 
chosen pope by the cardinals who had accompanied him. 
In the second year of his pontificate, Calixtus entered 
Rome in triumph, June 1120: the antipope fled to Sutri, 
and, afler a siege of some months, fell into his power', and 
was sent into a monastery. Peace was also restored to 
the church and the Empire, Sept. 1022, by the concordate 
at Worms ; in which Henry agreed to give investiture bj 
the sceptre, or straight staff, and not by the ring and 
crosier, and the Pope recovered all the privileges and pos- 
sessions which had been taken from his see. The Em- 
peror not only retained his feudal rights, but the dectios 
of bishops and abbots in Germany was to be in his pre- 
sence, though without simony and compulsion ; and, in 
disputed cases, he was to uphold the rightful party, the 
prelates of the province being his advisers ^. 
A. D. 1124. Honorius II. 

1130. Innocent II. Anacletns antipope. 

1138. Death of Anacletus. 

1139. Second General Council of Lateran ; Arnold of Bresdi. 

The Pope taken prisoner by Roger of Sicily. 

1143. Celestin II. 

1144. Lucius II. The Senate re-established. 

1145. Lucius mortally wounded. Eugenius III. 

1146. Arnold of Brescia paramount at Rome. 
1153. Anastasius lY. 

1164. Adrian IV. 

* Guy was the son of William I., the Great, count of Burgondj. 
Adelaide, the wife of Lewis the Fat, king of France, was the 
daughter of his sister GUela and Humbert II. count of Satoy ; sad 
his brother Raymond, by his marriage with Donna Urraca, wai 
father of Alfonso VIII. of Castille. 

^ He was brought to Rome, April 1121, clad in a bloody sheepskin 
(instead of a scarlet cope), and riding on a camel with his face to 
the tail, which he held like a bridle. 

^ The next year, March 1123, Calixtus held a council at tbe 
Lateran, which is commonly called the Ninth General CounciL This 
was the first council in the West styled Greneral. 
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' A. D. 1 155. Arnold of Brescia put to death. War with Sicily (ends 
1166). 

1159. Alexander III. Victor (Octavian) antipope. 
1164. Death of Victor; Paschal III. antipope. 
1177* Frederic Barbarossa absolved by the Pope. 

1178. The antipope submits. 

1179. Third General Council of Lateran. 
1181. Lucius III. 

1185. Urban III. 

1187. Gregory VIII. Qement III. 
1191. Celestin III. Tusculum destroyed. 

HoNORius II. (Lambert, cardinal-bishop of Ostia), the 
^successor of Calixtus, Dec. 1124, owed his election to the 
influence of the powerful family of the Frangipani His 
death, Feb. 1 130, was the signal for a content between these 
and their rivals the Leone, who had formerly supported 
Bourdin against Gelasius. Before it was publicly known 
that the Pope had breathed his last, some of the cardinals ot 
the Frangipani faction met and chose the deacon Gregory ^ 
Innocent II. ; thus getting the start of their colleagues, a 
large majority of whom joined with the nobles in electing 
Peter Leone^ who was consecrated as Anacletus. Unable 
to stand his ground against the wealth and popularity of 
Anacletus, Innocent II. fled to France, where h^ was 
received with the utmost veneration : his doubtful claims 
found a mighty advocation in St. Bernard', and were 

' One Theobald, who took the name of Celestin, had been elected, 
-when Robert Frangipane interrupted the proceedings with the cry, 
^ Lambert, bishop of Ostia, Pope." 

* St. Bernard, — the last of the Fathers, — son of a lord in the 
' neighbourhood of Dijon, was born a.d. 1091. In the year 1113, he 
entered into the monastery of Citeaux ; and two years afterwards, he 
became abbot of the newly-founded Cistercian house at Clairvaux. 
He was the glory of the Cistercians, and a hundred and sixty con- 
vents owed their establishment to his wide-spread influence. He 
died abbot of Clairvaux, having refused the sees of Grenoa, Chalons, 
Milan, and Rheims. 

Paramount in the theological world, he procured, at the council of 
Q 4 
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recognized by most of the European kingSy St. David of 
Scotland, and Roger IL of Sicily (the antipope's brother- 
in-law), being the only exceptions ^. In the spring of the 
year 1132, he returned to Italy ; but though he had the 
aid of Lothaire II. of Germany, whom he crowned ts 
emperor in the church of St. John Lateran June 1133, 
he could not get a sure footing at Rome. He took up hit 

Sens, June 1140, tbe condemnation of the opiniona held hj AbeM 
with regard to the Holy Trinity. — Peter AbeUml ( Abailiizd), bon 
near Nantes in the year 1079, the best scholar and subtlest logieiia 
of his day, had a fine intellect, but a narrow aonl and a selfish beifi 
The idol of the schools,— those of Paris were first raised to their high 
reputation by his genius, — he put on the cowl of a monk at St Deoji, 
being not yet forty years of age, after he bad been made a eanueh \tj 
the vengeance of the kinsmen of his gifted pupil ElolEaa (H^Ute): 
this woman, the niece of Ftdbert, canon of Paris, he had sedsetd; 
and though he consented to marry her privately, he had prevailed 
upon her to deny that slie was married. From his brother monks at 
St Denys he soon fled into a solitude in the diocese of Troyes, where 
he built a rude chapel and hermitage, dedicated to the Paradeie 
(the Comforter), and where Elo'isa (who for love of him had tafae 
the veil) likewise settled in a convent of which she was the abbeai: 
thither three thousand earnest scholars came and gathered round 
him, dwelling in hastily-constructed sheds. He submitted to the 
censures of the council of Sens, and withdrew into the monastery of 
Cluny ; but died not long afterwards, April 1142. 

* The antipope was accused of immorality. His origin was aln 
much against him, his grandfather Peter Leone, the rich founder of 
his family, having been a converted Jew. 

* St. Peter*8, where the emperors were usually crowned, was ia 
the hands of his enemies. — The Pope compromised the dispute about 
the Cuuntess Matilda's fiefs, by giving Lothaire investiture for tbe 
usufruct, on condition of a yearly payment of 100 marks. Heniy 
the Proud, Lothaire's son-in-law, was to have the reversion, and was 
to do homage to the Pope. A picture was afterwards painted, wbiefa 
represented Lothaire on his knees, receiving the crown from the 
Pope, and the following inscription was placed beneath 

Hex venit ante fores, jurans prius urbis honores. 
Post homo fit Papse, sumit quo dante coronam 1 
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abode at Pisa, until the second expedition of Lothaire 
enabled him to enter Rome in triumph, Sept. 1136 ; soon 
after which, the death of his rival (in the following 
January) led to the healing of the schism, Gregory^ a 
cardinal who had been chosen pope with the name of 
Victor, being easily brought to resign Innocent II. was 
afterwards taken prisoner, as he was waging war against 
Roger of Sicily, July 1139; and when he recovered his 
freedom, he had to abandon his allies in Southern Italy. 
He was succeeded, Sept. 1143, by Celestin JI. (Guy, a 
native of Tuscany), who died in a few months, March 
1144. 

Lucius II. (Gerard of Bologna), the next pope, had a 
short but stormy reign. The Roman citizens, whose 
minds (already stirred by the late troubles) had been set 
on fire by the doctrines of Arnold of Brescia rose against 
priestly rule ; established a senate of fifty-six members,, 
to be chosen yearly by an annual body, to which each of 
the thirteen districts of the city sent ten delegates ; and, 
instead of a prefect, nominated by the Pope, raised up as 
Patrician, to preside over the commonwealth, Jordan Leone, 
the brother of the deceased antipope Anadetus. The 
Pope, who had the Frangipani on his side, and was further 
strengthened by an alliance with Roger of Sicily, would 
not give up his regalian rights. He boldly went, at the 
head of a train of priests and warriors, to drive the new 
senators from the Capitol ; but a shower of stones, hurled 

* May 1138. Innocent did not spare bis money on the occasion. 

' Arnold of Brescia, the disciple of Abelard (whom he accompanied 
at the council of Sens), declaimed against the wealth and vices of the 
clergy, whom he would have stripped of their temporalities, and made 
to live on free alms. A decided republican, he overthrew the govern- 
ment of Brescia ; but being condemned by the general council held 
by Innocent II. in the Lateran, in 1139, he had been driven out of 
Italy^ and forced to take refuge in Switzerbind. 

Q 5 
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by the people, fell upon him like a hailstonn, and he died 
of the hurts some days afterwards, Feb. 1145. His suc- 
cessor, EuoENius III. — Bernard of Pwa, abbot of St. 
AnasioBtuSi near Rome, and an old disciple of St. Bernard 
— had thrice to leave Rome, and was at one time in 
France, where the king and the nation welcomed him with 
their wonted zeal : in the meanwhile, the proscribed Arnold 
of Brescia had been called from his retreat in Switzerland 
by the ** Politicals " (as the men of his school were termed), 
and was stciving to revive the institutions of the old re- 
public. Neither Eugenius, nor Anastasius II. (Conndi 
cardinal-bishop of Sabino), — who became pope, July 
1153, and died in the following year, Dec. 1154, — could 
get rid of this thorn in the side of the papacy. 

Adrian IV. (Nicholas Breakspear, cardinal-bishop of 
Albano), the only English pope, was more successful. He 
at once placed Rome under an interdict : and, at the ap- 
proach of Easter, the people were so urgent to have their 
religious rites restored ^, that the senate thought it best to 
make peace by requesting Arnold of Brescia to go out of 
the city. Arnold sought shelter in the castle of a Campa- 
nian count, who was forced to give him up to the Pope's 
prefect, by Frederic Barbarossa, then on his march from 
Germany to be crowned emperor : he was forthwith brougbt 
back and hanged over a fire of faggots, and his ashes were 
thrown into the Tiber. Having thus wreaked his ven- 
geance, Adrian went to the camp of Frederic Barbarossa ; 
and there he haughtily refused to give the kiss of peace, 
until the king had submitted to hold the stirrup of his 
mule in the presence of the whole army*. The senate 

* Interest as well as devotion had its weight with the Romans, » 
crowds of pilgrims would flock in to take part in the ceremonies 
observances of the Holy Week. — Rome had never yet been subjected 
to an interdict. 

' Yet Adrian, when a youth, had begged his bread. — It had be* 
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also took upon itself to dictate conditions to Frederic, as 
if the Romans were still the masters of the world ; but its 
deputation met with a stern rebuke ; a body of horse was 
sent forward to secure the Leonine city ; and the German 
sovereign was crowned by the Pope at St. Peter's, June 
1155, an outbreak which followed being put down with 
much bloodshed. The rest of Adrian's pontificate was 
remarkable for the introduction into t^e church of the 
abuses of mandats, pluralities, and non-residence ^ ; for a 
war with William I, of Sicily, in which his want of mode- 
ration lost him much of what he had gained in the outset ; 
Ibr his grant of Ireland to Henry 11, of England, in a bull 
which declared all islands to belong to St. Peter ; and for 
liis repeated disputes with Frederic Barbarossa, who was 
himself too fond of domineering to yield meekly to the 
pretensions of others 

eome the custom for the Emperor to hold the Pope's stirrap when 
he mounted or dismounted ; and likewise, in the former case, to lead 
his steed by the bridle about a stone's throw. 

^ Adrian seems, indeed, to haye had a true English taste for job- 
bing. His Mandats, or requests to patrons to prefer his nominees^, 
gave rise to the more peremptory commands of his successors, who 
would even anticipate vacancies by provitions, or grants of reversions 
(see Part III., p. 162, note 7)> — .Reserves, or the retaining the advow* 
flK>n of certain benefices as a perquisite, afterwards increased the 
papal patronage ; and even as early as the thirteenth century, the 
preferments of all who chanced to die at Rome, being vaeantes in 
curia, were claimed and disposed of by the Holy See. It was for the 
benefit of Italian courtiers, who had the lion's share of all thi9 
patronage, that the canons against pluralities and non-residence were 
dispensed with. 

* In a remonstrance which two of Adrian's legates presented to 
Frederic at Be8an9on, Oct. 1157, great offence was given by a pas- 
sage in which the Pope reminded the Emperor of the crown which 
he conferred upon him, and declared his willingness to bestow, if 
possible, mc^ora 60n{/Sota,"—- ambiguous words which might mean 
^ Still greater benefits/' or ^ stiU greater fiefis." One of the legate^ 
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When Adrian died, Sept. 1159, Ax-exaxdu III. (Ro- 
land', the chancellor of the Roman church) was dMaen 
hy almost all the cardinak, and had the Toice of the pei^ 
on his side ; hut an opponent instantly started up in the 
person of Oetavian^ a man of high hirtfa, who got a anill 
fraction of the sacred coll^ to nominate him, and was 
supported by the senate and the nobles as Victor III. * 

Alexander was for a short time a prisoner in the bandi 
of his foes ; and though the people insisted upon his being 
set free, he was obliged to withdraw from Rome. The 
antipope, on the other hand, found an ally in Freddie 
Barbarossa ; who now flattered himself that he could hriog 
the papacy under his power, and accordingly called s 
council to meet at Pavia, before which each of the clatmintt 
was cited to appear. To the summons which was lent 
him, Alexander proudly refused obedience ' ; but Victor 
took care to come, and his election was confirmed, Feb. 
1160, his contumacious rival being excommunicated. 
Nothing daunted by the sentence of the council, the Pope 

had the boldneM to say to the indignant German princes who wen 
then assembled, From whom then does the Emperor hold his 
crown, but from the Pope?" and he had a narrow escape from 
having bis skull cloven asunder by the sword of Otho of Witteb- 
bach ; but the Pope afterwards thought fit to explain, declaring that 
henefieium was used in the sense of bonum factum, 

' He was of the Siennese house of Bandinellif and was one of the 
two legates who had lately bearded Frederic at Besan9on. 

^ Octavion entered the church and tore from Alexander's shoulden 
the scarlet cope which was the investiture of the pope-elect. Thii 
being rescued from him, a cope was produced by one of his adhe- 
rents, which in his hurry he put on the back part foremost. 

* Christ, he said, had given to St. Peter, and through him to tht 
Roman church, the privilege of judging the causes of all churchei» 
and of being subject to be judged by no one. Yet the disputed 
elections of Pope B<mifaee I, (a..d. 418), and of Pope SymmaAm 
(▲.D. 498), had been submitted to the decision of the Emperor 
Uonorius, and of the Arian Ostrogoth Theodorie. 

k 
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excommunicated the Emperor in his turn: his title was 
acknowledged by Lewis VII. of France^ Henry II. of 
England, and William I. of Sicily ; and, what was of no 
small advantage, bis cause was that of Italian freedom, 
which Frederic was trying to crush. 

When the dreadful fate of Milan ° had filled all Italy 
with dismay, March 1162, the Pope hastened across iAie 
Alps to seek a safer home in France ; and, while he was 
dwelling in that country, the tidings reach^ him that 
Victor had died at Lucca, April 1164, and that the scbi»- 
matics had enthroned cardinal Guy of Crema as Paschal III. 
Towards the end of the year 1265, he returned to Rome, 
where Frederic besieged him, July 1167» when the citi- 
zens had attempted to reduce Tusculum, and had been 
routed by the Germans with great loss. The Einpetor 
offered fair terms to the Romans,, provided that the Pope^ 
would abdicate ; in which case, the antipope was also to 
resign : but Alexander, though the ^ople besought him, 
would not hear of laying down his dignity rhe fied away 
in disguise, lest he should be forced to act against his 
wishes ; and found a refuge in Benevento, where he wad 
protected by William 11., the new king of Sicily. When 
he was gone, the Romans made their peace with the Em- 
peror ^, who entered the city lyith^ the antipope, and was 
crowned a second time. 

Frederic's triumph did not last. In the beginning of 
August, a virulent marsh-fever had bfoken out among .the 
Germans encamped near Rome ; and one of the finest of 
armies quickly dwindled into a helpless' remnant, the mere 
shadow of its former strength. Suddenly bereft of his 

^ The punishment of Milan has been already described. See 
p. 302. 

' Alexander's adherents, the Frcmgipani, who had fortified them-, 
selves in the Colisemn, did not submit to the Germans like their 
fellow-citizens. 
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best statesmen and his bravest warriors ; obliged to retreat 
when in the height of success ; assailed on every side by 
the Lombards, who had lately banded themselves togedier 
in a league against him, the Emperor was now less able 
than ever to gain any victory over Alexander, who, from 
his retreat at Benevento, had excommunicated him afresh, 
and had absolved his subjects from their allegiance*. In 
the meanwhile, the antipope was succeeded (Sept. 1168) 
by John^ abbot of Strume^ in Hungary, who assumed the 
name of Calixtus III. and resided at Viterbo. At 
length, when his army had been overthrown at Legnano^ 
May 1176, Frederic's pride gave way: he agreed to ie« 
nounce the schism ; and at Venice he was reconciled to 
Alexander, and received absolution, June 1177. 

In the following year, on the third Sunday in Lent, the 
aged pope returned to Rome at the invitation of the citi- 
zens; who went out to meet him with banners, and crowns, 
and olive-branches. Some months afterwards, Aug. 1178, 
John of Strume came and threw himself at his feet, and 
was graciously pardoned ; so that the expiring embers of 
the schism were easily trodden out, notwithstandii^ a 
feeble attempt which was made to rekindle them *. 

For the healing of the disorders which had sprung 
up during the late schism, the Third General Council of 
Lateran was convened, March 1179^*. The decree by 

* Alexander had once gone so far as to make Manael Comnenv 
an offer of re-uniting the Western to the Elastem Empire. 

* A certain Lando Sitino, one of the Frangipani, was elected by 
some malcontents as Innocent III., Sept. 1178. A brother of the 
late antipope Victor gave him a fortress near Rome ; but he fell 
into the hands of Alexander, about two years afterwards, and was 
imprisoned in a monastery for life. 

All bishops and great abbots were summoned to attend it ; bat 
many were let off on paying a sum of money : — ^the English stood 
on ancient custom, and only sent four bishops. The Roman magis- 
amtea sat in the council with the Pope and cardinals on a raised 
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Ivhich it gave the election of a pope to a majority of at 
least two-thirds of the cardinals (so as to prevent all 
tumultuous and clandestine attempts to set up antipopes), 
was carried into effect when Alexander's eventful life 
ended", Aug. 1181, and the aged Lucius III. (Ubald of 
Lucca, cardinal-hishop of Ostia) was raised to his throne. 
Lucius, who found it quite impossible to live in Rome, was 
succeeded, Nov. 1185, by Urban III. (Hubert Crivelli, 
archbishop of Milan) ^ ; a pope who died of grief, Oct. 
1187, at the tidings that Jerusalem, the holy city, had 
fallen into the hands of the infidels. Gregory Vlll. 
(Cardinal Albert of Benevento), who next followed, hardly 
reigned two months. 

Clement III. (Paulino Scolaro, cardinal-bishop of 
Palestrina), elected at Pisa, Dec. 1187, returned to Rome, 
which was his birth-place ; having agreed to confirm the 
senate in its privileges, and to abandon the people of 
Tusculum and Tivoli, who had been long at feud with the 
Romans. His successor Celestin III. (Hyacinth Bobo- 
cardo) — he was consecrated, April 1191, after having been 
a cardinal-deacon nearly sixty-five years — enabled these 
to wreak their vengeance on Tusculum ; which was razed 
to the ground by its foes, when they had hacked, and 
maimed, and butchered most of the wretched inhabitants 

seat. Besides yarious ecclesiastical reforms, decrees were made 
against tournaments, usury, bandit-soldiers (such as the Brabanpons, 
Basquese, Navarrese, Arragonese, and the Cotterels and Routiers, 
who were a medley of different nations), and against the Albigenses 
and other sects to which the corruptions of the church had given 
birth. 

This able and learned pope deprived the metropolitans of the 
right of canonizing saints ; which had been exercised by the arch- 
bishop of Rouen in the case of Walter, abbot of Pontoise, so late as 
the year 1153. 

^ He kept his archbishopric to the day of his death. 

3 Tusculum had been put into his power by the Emperor Henry YI., 
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Shortly after this event, in the year 1192, a foreign magis- 
trate who held his power for a limited period, was placed 
with the title of Senator in the Capitol, to supersede the 
senate, a hody which had been found too unwieldy to 
keep the lawless nobles effectually in check : — the office 
still remains, though it has sunk into insignificance. It 
was also in the pontificate of Celestin III., that the com- 
munion began to be administered in churches to the laity 
in only one kind. 

A. D. 1198. Innocent III. Growth of the temporal power of tk 
papacy. Tuscan League. 
1208. Crutade againd ika Albiffetuet, 

1215. Fourth Council of Lateran. 

1216. Honorius III. Dominican order confirmed. 
1223. Franciscan order confirmed. 

1226. The Lombard League revired. 

1227. Gregory IX. 

1241. Celestin IV.— The papal see vacant. 
1243. Innocent IV. 

1245. First GenercU Council of Lyons; Frederic II. deposed. 
1252. Bmncaleon senator of Rome. 
1254. Alexander IV. 
1258. Death of Brancaleon. 
1261. Urban IV. 

1265. Clement IV. (died 1268.— The papal see vacant) 
1271. Gregory X. 

1274. Second General Council of Lyons. 

1276. Innocent V., Adrian V., John XXI. 

1277. Nicholas III. (died 1280.) 
1281. Martin IV. 

1285. Honorius IV. (died 1287.) 

1288. Nicholas IV. (died 1292.— The papal see vacant.) 
1294. Celestin V.— Celestin abdicates ; Boniface VIII. 

When Celestin III. died, Jan. 1298, Innocent III. 

whom he had just crowned. Some of those who escaped, buHt huti 
in the neighbourhood with boughs (con frascke) ; which is said to 
have been the origin of the town of FrascatL 
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(Lothair, a cardinal-deacon of the family of the counts of 
Segni) began his memorable reign. In the prime of life, 
— ^he was not more than thirty-seven years old, — of noble 
birth, of commanding talent, and gifted with the intense 
energy of ambition, when it is blended with religious zeal ; 
it was his work to carry out the bold policy of Hilde- 
brand, and to raise the power, of the papacy to its noqn-day 
height. The confusion which had distracted the Empire 
after the death of Henry VI., gave him golden opportuni- 
ties. The Pope was from henceforth a sovereign prince. 
The city Prefect, who up to this time had been appointed 
by the emperors, took an oath of fealty to Innocent and 
received investiture from his hands ; the papal rule was 
now extended over the places which the Romans had 
subdued and a large portion of the disputed succession 
of the countess Matilda was recovered * ; the Tuscan towns 
were formed into a league, which became an important 
bulwark to the territory and independence of the Holy 
See and at last, even the Senator of Rome was brought 
under control, and made to swear that he would uphold 
the Pope and his rights to the utmost. Claiming to be 

' In the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, the Romans had to 
reduce or destroy the harons and the towns in their neighhonrhood. 
Thus Porto and Ostia, the keys of the Tiber, are still desolate ; and 
Albanum, Tusculum (Frascati), Prseneste (Palestrina), and Tibur 
(Tivoli), have greatly fallen away. One is forcibly reminded o^ 
the petty wars in the infancy of Rome. 

* See p. 338, note 8. Henry had given to his German follower 
Jifarqttard the duchy of Romagna and the marquisate of Ancona ; 
and to Conrad of Swabia, the duchy of Spoleto. After his death^ 
most of the towns readily opened their gates to the Pope, hoping to 
find more liberty under his government. 

^ The towns of Tuscany (which Henry had granted as a fief to his 
brother Philip of Swabia) were more able to stand alone against 
their foreign masters, and did not become directly subject to the 
Pope* 1 
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judge wherever sin had been committed, the haughty 
pontiff set himself up as the master of Christiaii princes*: 
— Otho IV., whom he crowned emperor ; the young King 
of Sicily, his ward ; the Kings of Scandinavia, of Hungary, 
Bohemia, Poland, Portugal, Arragon, Leon, Franoe, 
and England (which ]ast three countries were plaeed | 
under interdicts) ; and for a while, — when the conquest of 
Constantinople by the Latins had shaken the Greek CbucK 
and the schism between the East and West seemed about 
to be healed, — those of Armenia and Bulgaria, overantd 
by his spiritual thunders, had to yield obedience to hii 
admonitions. Peter IL of Arragon and John of England 
surrendered up their kingdoms, and engaged to hold then 
as his vassals; Philip-Augustus, brave, firm, wise, and 
powerful, tried to set him at defiance, but was unable to 
cope with him. Yet all this glory has its dark side. To 
Innocent III., the horrible system of the inquisition owei 
its first beginning ^ and by him crusades were preached, 
not only against the Moslems, but also against the heathens 
of Livonia and the Albigensian heretics of southen 
France^. Much political weight did he likewise gain by 
the detestable practice of annulling the obligations of oaths 
and covenants, and by dispensing with the canonical impe- 
diments to marriage; for princes kept on good terms with 
Rome, that they might get themselves absolved from in- 
convenient promises, and that they might be allowed to 

' Innocent was the author of the famous comparison of the spi- 
ritual power to the sun, the greater light," and of the temponl 
power to the moon, " the lesser light." 

7 He sent two Cistercian monks into Narbonne, in the first yeir 
of his pontificate, to inquire into the heresies prevailing there. Thejr 
were followed, a.d. 1203, by St. Dominic, the friars of whose order 
were the hateful inquisitors of the faith. 

* The heretics of the age, and the manner in which they were 
persecuted, will be described in the history of the French kings. 
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have wives who were within the forbidden degrees of 
kindred'. And his encroachments and exactions, from 
which even the clergy began to suffer, tended to alienate 
men's minds against a domination which was already felt 
to be exorbitant*^ Innocent himself lived to see his ex- 
communications set at nought, when he took the part of 
King John against the English barons, and tried to hinder 
Prince Lewis of France from coming over to seize the 
crown which had been offered him. His health was then 
declining. Full of grief and rage, he breathed his last, 
July 1216. 

Not many months before his decease, Innocent bad 
called together the Fourth General Council of Lateran, 
Nov. 1215. In this assembly, at which the ambassadors 
of several princes were present to give their consent to the 
decisions of the prelates, the heresies of the age were 
solemnly condemned: inquisition was to be made after 
heretics, and, if obstinate, they were to be handed over to 
the secular power for punishment *. The doctrine of the 
Eucharist was irrevocably defined by the adoption of the 
famous word " transubstantiated and it was now ren- 

* Royal houses have always been much connected by inter-mar- 
riages, and thus were often in want of dispensations. 

^ The extent of ecclesiastical usurpation over the civil power was 
enormous. Clerks, to the seventh and lowest grade, widows and 
orphans, pilgrims and strangers, the poor, and all who had vowed to 
go on any crusade, were not to be sued before lay tribunals ; and 
breaches of contract, matrimonial cases, wills (and in England and 
Castillo, perjury, sacrilege, usury, incest, and adultery), were mono- 
polized by the ecclesiastical courts. Bishops had prisons in which 
they confined lay offenders, clerks being shut up in monasteries. 
Innocent III. even legitimated bastards, on the plea that papal 
dispensations could enable such persons to be ordained. 

' The unfortunate count of Thoulouse (Raymond VI.) now 
petitioned, but in vain, to have the dominions restored which the 
Pope's crusaders had taken from him for fiftvouring tbe Albigenses. 
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dered compulsory to confess to a priest, at least oneea 
year. Marriages of persona beyond the fourth degree 
(or third- cousinship) were to be allowed; which w» a 
great boon to society, the old rule, which included as fir 
as the seventh degree, having been the cause of much con- 
fusion and misery'. And to strer^hen the church, wlndi 
had lost ground owing to its abuses, a number of useM 
reforms were ordered, most of which, however, were ia- 
perfectly carried out« 

A new set of champions had lately started up to defind 
the papal supremacy. These were the Mendicant Frinii 
The old-fashioned monks had fallen in estimation, — wealth 
had made them proud, slothful, and wanton, — and a cij 
had been raised in favour of evangelical poverty, tke 
hearts of the people having been estranged from a riddj 
endowed cleigy : it was believed that men who had neidier 
goods nor lands, and who lived by alms alone, would be 
earnest and self-denying. The two great leaders of diis 
movement in the church were the fiery Spaniard, St, Z)»- 
miniCf who gloried in the title of Inquisitor, and was fore- 
most in preaching the crusade against the unhappy Albi- 
genses ; and the meek, but half-crazed, Italian, St. Franas 
of Assisa^ whose more kindly spirit sought only to win 
souls by persuasion. Their followers, the Dominicans or 
Friars Preachers (to whom the Inquisition was afterwards 
entrusted), and the Franciscans or Friars Minors, quickly 
gained vast influence by their unwearied activity, and their 
attractive preaching : new life was infused into a worn-out 
system ; and the tottering authority of Rome was saved. 
But, after a while, owing to their degeneracy, the remedy 



' Several impediments, such as the affinity between a widower 
and the relations of his bride's first husband, were also swept awaj. 
It wa s owing to such refinements that illegal marriages had ( 
rittingly contracted. 
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became almost as bad as the disease. Notwithstanding 
their vows of poverty, the Mendicants were notorious for 
their rapacity ; their wandering habits favoured the irre- 
gularities of the immoral ; and their custom of decrying the 
rest of the clergy, as well as their privilege of hearing con- 
fessions instead of the parish priests and their exemption 
fi-om 'episcopal control, irretrievably injured the discipline 
of the Church. Fresh swarms arose of these holy beggars ; 
but in the Second Council of Lyons (a.d. 1274), it was 
thought necessary to confine the institution to the Domi- 
nicans, the Franciscans, the Carmelites, and the Augusti- 
nians, or Hermits of St. Augustine The members of 
these four orders were called Friars, in contradistinction 
to the Benedictine Monks and the Augustine Canons'. 

^ The restraint of confession to a stranger was less ; and the spirit 
of competition made the confessor more lenient. 
^ This rule, however, wcu often broken, 

* The Monastic Orders. — As early as the Third Century, an 
Eg3rptian youth named Paul is said to have heen the first hermit, 
having found a home in the wilderness, to which he had fled during 
tlie persecution of Decius (a.d. 250). His example was not lost upon 
the <uoetics,^the mischievous distinction had arisen hetween ascetics 
(men under rigid training) and vulgar Christians, — ^and in the be- 
ginning of the next centur}-, the desert was peopled with colonies of 
4BoUtaries, who were called Hermits, Monks, and Anchorites (Anct- 
ehorets). A sort of brotherhood was formed among them, a.d. 306, 
by St, Anthony; who, after along abode in the tombs and in a ruined 
tower, had advanced still further into the dreary wild, whither he 
was tracked by crowds of disciples whom he also induced to bury 
themselves alive in seclusion. Before many years were over, the re- 
cluses divided into two classes ; the anchorites or solitaries, and the 
ecenolntes, who lived together under a common discipline : these last 
owed their organization to St, Pachomius,the founder of numerous com- 
xnnnities of both sexes in the Thebais ; who gave them a rule which was 
pretended to have been received from an angel. They had to work as 
a duty, tilling the ground to supply their wants, or making such easy 
things as mats, baskets, and wooden sandallt for sale ; they bound 
themselves to the most blind obedience to their saperiors, even to the 
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H0KORIU8 III. (Cencio SaTelli, a Raman caidiiial-prieit\ 
Innocent's successor, confirmed the role of St. Dombac, 

losB of fife Mid limb ; ftnd they lived npon aaeanftjpiilaiiee of brad, 
and drank notliing bot water. As they monllj dveaioed awaj tbor 
UveSy— except indeed in times of great ralamity, wben the &ith iM 
in danger ; for then thej nobly came forward to bear the baitki 
and beat of the day, — they would often mistake the fimdes of a 
orerwroaght brain for realities : benee the first origin of tiie^ 
tesqne finbles, soch as the temptations of St. Anthony, wfaieh wm 
afterwards so endlessly multiplied by the lore of the marrellossiii 
by interested fraud, that monkish lore became a tissoe of Ijag 
legends. 

Monkery spread rapidly from its cradle in the Thebais throo^iit 
the East In such estimation was it held, that eren the ambkba 
hastened to renounce the world, when hermits were eonsalted bj c» 
perors, and forced by the people into episcopal thrones. Dieadfiil 
terities were practised; more especially in Syria, -whemSLHSan^, 
Anthony's youthful admirer, had betaken himself to a dreaxy cell m t 
sandy beach between the sea and a swamp, near Gaza. Hair shirts lad 
self-scourgings were common among the monks in that country ; tad 
one aspiring genius, St. Simeom StyHtes, who died a.d. 4fi0, actaBf 
braved the summer's heat and the winter's cold, day and night, iior 
thirty-seven years, on the top of a pillar which at last was raised ii 
the height of sixty feet from the ground. In Pontus, J9^ifi^ the 
light of the Eastern Church, lived for a whfle as a recluse, about ta 
years before he became archbishop of Csesarea (a.d. 360) ; and gav* 
laws to the monasteries which sprang up on the shores of the Bhcl 
Sea. His rule, which is gathered from his woric on Ascetics, is itil 
followed by the Eastern monks, from whom the higher clergy are ii- 
variably chosen. 

Nor was the West far behindhand. In the year 341, inmmliriai 
was introduced into Rome by St. Athanasius, then an exile fromkii 
see ; and about the year 370, it was established in Graol by j8!l Ifoffa, 
bishop of Toun, a Pannonian by birth, who had been a soldier ts^ 
a hermit. -The spirit of asceticism, however, lost mach of its strict- 
ness in Europe, monks being occasionally allowed to have wine tai 
flesh at their repasts ; and a great deal of irregularity existed, and 
8t, Benedict of Nursia (who, in the year 529, founded the celebrated 
monastery of Monte-Cassino in Samnium) undertook the oflSce of U«* 
giver. His rule was at length adopted by all the Western mooksyii 
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Dec. 1216, and that of St, Francis, Nov. 1223. His 
pontificate was also remarkable for the revival of the 

that of St. Basil had been hy most of theur Eastern brethren. — Bene- 
dict was most probably a layman, as very few of the monks as yet 
were priests. 

The Benedictines were highly fayoured by Pope Gregory the 
Great, and they glonously distinguished themselves by their zeal and 
success in converting the heathen : they also kept the embers of learn- 
ing alive during the dark ages, and saved not a few of the classics from 
destruction. Yet in the ninth century their discipline was already 
much relaxed ; nor could the constitutions of the council of Aix-la- 
Cbapelle (held under the auspices of Lewis the Debonair, June SI?)* 
-which were chiefly drawn up by the abbot St. Benedict of Aniano, 
and are deemed almost as binding as the original rule, long avail to 
check the progress of corruption. In the tenth century, however, 
the zeal of reformers began to graft upon the order several new 
branches, in which discipline would flourish for a while, until it was 
killed by sloth, and the evil effects of too much wealth : of these 
offshoots from the parent stock, three are pre-eminent for their 
antiquity, and the number of houses which belonged to them. The 
Cluniac monks, the first-fruits of the reform, were so named from 
the abbey of Cluny, founded in the diocese of Mdcon, Sept. 910. 
By St. Odo, the second of its abbots (Jan. 926), their institutioDs 
-were perfected ; and it was not until after the death of the abbot 
St. Peter the Venerable (Peter Maurice), Dec. 1156, that their repu- 
tation, which the latter had upheld against the attacks of St. Bernard, 
seriously declmed. The Cistercians had for their founder St. Bobert, 
the abbot of Mcletne in Burgundy ; who, being unable to revive 
discipline in his own convent, withdrew with twenty monks into a 
-wild waste at Cisteaux (Citeaux), in the diocese of Ch41ons, March 
1098, and established the parent society of the White Monks, as 
they were called, from the dress which they wore in church, the 
old Benedictines being the Black Monks : their monasteries were 
built in lonely places, and always dedicated to the Virgin. Robert 
had to return to his former abbey, at the earnest prayer of those 
whom he had left ; but his loss was afterwards more than com- 
pensated to the infant community by the accession of St. Bernard. 
(See p. 343, note 3.) The Carthusians were the rigid disciples of 
St. Bruno of Cologne, who had founded the Chartreux (of which 
Charter-House is an English corruption) in a wilderness near 
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Lombard League under his protection, Mardi 1226. The 
next pope, Gregory IX. (Hugolin, cardinal-bishop of 

Grenoble, June 1084 : tbey wore hair shirts, never tasted flesh, and 
were hardly allowed to take any exercise. Their upper garment 
was black, and the rest of their clothing white. — Monks, in nuuqr 
eonyents, were freed by the Pope from the jurisdiction of the bidiop 
of the diocese, to their great detriment. The Grenerai Chiq»ter of aa 
order which had become lax, might indeed be driven to make regub* 
tions to check abases ; but there was no superviaioii from wilfaoat 
to enforce them. 

Canons were the cathedral and collegiate clergy ; which coBmnni- 
ties, owing to the influence and authority of St. Augustine of Hippo^ 
and other leading bishops, closely copied the monastic customs. A 
rule, composed for them by St, Chrodegang (a bishop oi Meti viw 
flourished in the year 766), was the model of the more famoos OM^ 
compiled by Amalcariut, ardideacon of Jfcis, and promulgated 
the bishops assembled at a council at Aix-la-Chapelle by Lewis tb 
Debonair, Sept. 816 ; which, after that Emperor's death, gntduBj 
fell into disuse, but was revived in many places towards the end of 
the tenth century. They were to live at a common table, and to 
sleep in the same dormitory ; but, unlike the monks, they wen 
allowed to have property of their own, and might enjoy sepante 
prebends : the wealth of the chapters, and the privilege which thej 
usurped of electing bishops, attracted into them the younger sous of 
nobles ; especially in Germany, where those whose birth was inferior 
were excluded. In the eleventh century, however, at the instigatioa 
of the celebrated Peter Damiani, the popes Nicholas II. and Alexan* 
der II., in the councils held at Rome in 1059 and 1063, enjoined that 
canons should have their goods in common : — these decrees were oolj 
partially obeyed, and thus canons were henceforth divided into Regidar 
and Secular. The former began to be also called the Auousrin 
Canons (Canons Regular of the Order of St. Augustine), in the ydU 
1139 ; the Second Council of Lateran having directed that thej 
should all receive a rule derived from one of the epistles of tliat 
Father. Their most common dress is a black cap and cassock, and 
a white rochet ; but the strict order of the PrjsmonstiutensB) 
founded at Premontrtf in Picardy, by St. Norbert (afterwards awh- 
bishop of Magdeburg), were clothed all in white, and known as tiM 
White Canons. 

The members of the four Mendicant Orders wero commonly 
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Ostia, and cousin of Innocent III.)i who was crowned 
with unwonted magnificence, March 1227» had, from the 

known in England as the Black Friars, the Grey Friars, the White 
Friars, and the Austin Friars. The first of these, the Dominicans, 
—who in France were called Jacobins, from their ancient convent in 
the Rue St. Jacques at Paris, the refectory of which, being used by 
a club of frantic revolutionists when the friars had been cast out, 
gave the name its modern political meaning,— vhad in the beginning 
(a.d. 1215), the rule and the attire of the canons of St Augustine ; 
but in the year 1219, they received institutions of their own, and put 
on a white dress, over which, when they went out, they wore a black 
garment. Their founder, Dominic de Guzman, was of noble birth, 
and sub-prior of the canons regular of Osma in Castillo. He had 
accompanied his prior and diocesan, Diego de Azebez, the bisUop of 
OtnuJti into Languedoc ; and when that prelate resolved to go on foot, 
in humble guise, to preach to the heretics, he followed his example, 
A.D. 1206 : thus he came to devote himself to the cause of the Pope 
and his church, employing force and alignment with equal readiness, 
and arraying a host of banded disciples in its support. He died in 
his fifty-second year, Aug. 1221. The founder of the Franciscans, 
Francis of Assisi, — his real name was John Bemardon ; but he got 
that of Francis (the Frenchman) from his quickness in learning 
French, — was the son of a merchant, and was early remarkable for 
his love for the poor. At the age of twenty-five, he renounced his 
home and his inheritance ; and about three years afterwards (a.o. 
1209), on hearing the ninth and tenth verses of St. Matthew, 
chapter x., read at mass, he threw away his shoes, walle,t, staff, and 
what little money he had left : he also changed his leathern girdle 
for a rope, the distinctive badge of his order, the nucleus of which 
was now formed. In labours, he was unwearied. Even Syria and 
Sgypt were visited by him, in the train of the Crusaders. About 
two years before his death, which took place in October 1226, he is 
fabled to have miraculously received the ttigmata or five wounds of 
Chrisi. His order, like that of St. Benedict, was divided into many 
rival sections by the reforms to which the decay of discipline had 
given rise. In spite of the Will which he had left behind him, devia- 
tions from the strict letter of his institutions had been sanctioned by 
Gregory IX. and other popes ; so that in the beginning of the four- 
teenth century, the indignation of the FcUricelli (the rigid Franciscans) 
broke out in a serious schism, it being held that the right of pro* 
2nd Ser. 
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beginning of his reign, a fierce quarrel with the Emperor 
Frederic II., against whom he hurled a series of excom- 

perty in things consnmable waa incompatible with absolate pomity. 
John XXII. tried to put down the fanatics by a cruel peneentMi 
(a.d. 1318) : but the breach was not to be healed. At last, in the 
year 1517, Lto X., despairing of uniting the Franciscans, estabKslMd 
the distinction of the Obsercajdinsy which included the Corddien, 
ReooUects, and other reformed branches, and of the less strict Cbs- 
^oentwds, — Besides his friars, and the Poor LcuUes or Poor Claim d 
his friend St. Clara (who had eloped from her home to becone t 
nun), St. Francis established a third order, for the benefit of tkie 
who, being married, or of high rank, could not renounce the wocld: 
these were tho TertkmeB or PenkenUf to whom St. Lewis of Fnaea^ 
and <rther less sanctified personages, such as the Emperor Charles lY. 
and Anne of ^t«tria, belonged. Nicholas lY., in the year 1389, em 
sanctioned the formation of a regular monastic society, under 
title of the Penitent Religions of the Third Order of St. Francis. 

The Dominicans, in doctring, were fatalists ; while the FraodflMii 
were for free will. Both of them, in the thirteenth century, hid 
already produced some of the greatest doctors in the schools. The 
Dominicans, who had a memorable feud w ith the university of Pans, 
could boast of Alhertus Magnui, afterwards bishop of Hattsbon, and 
of his yet more renowned pupil, the "angelic" St, Thomas Apiiiut 
(of Aquino in Campania) ; while the " seraphic " St. JBonavewttrtj 
cardinal-bishop of O^ia, Alexander Alesius (of Hales in Gloucester 
shire), and Duns Scotus (John Scot of Dunse), the " subtle*' doetar 
who broached the doctrine of the immaculate conception of the 
Virgin, upheld the reputati(m of the Franciscans. 

The Carmelites, or hermits of our Lady of Mount C^mnel, 
modestly claimed the prophet Ellas for their founder ; but oi*«d 
their real origin to Berthold of Calabria, who, in the latter part of tlie 
twelfth century, built an hermitage and chapel on Mount Cannd 
About the year 1209, Albert^ the Latin patriarch of Jerusalem, gtw 
the hermits a rule, which had afterwards the approval of Hooo- 
rius IV., Jan. 1 286. Some of these friars were brought OTer inte 
Europe by St. Lewis on his return from his first crusade : their 
upper garment was as yet only striped lengthways with white, 
instead uf being altogether white as in later days. This sti^ 
dress attracted ridicule. They had already got Innocent IV. ti 
soften the harsVmeaa oi \»\ieYc xvile *, and in the fifteenth centuy, th« 
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: munications : he also offended his own subjects by his 
> haughtiness, and at one time was driven out of Rome. He 
ciied, Aug. 1241, when nearly a hundred years old; and 
' after some delay, the old and infirm Celestin IV. 
* (Geofirey de Castiglione, cardinal-bishop of Sabino), a 

I s«laxation was confirmed by Eugenius IV. : but in the year 1568, 
I SL Theteta, a Spanish virgin, caused a great revival of austerity in 
I many ci the friaries and nunneries of the order, which was con- 
I sequently divided into the Barefoot and Mitigated Carmelites by a 
I bull of Pope Ch-egory XIII., June 1580. 

I The AuGUSTiNiANS (or hermits of St. Augustine) were formally 
g established as an order under a general of their own^ — each of the 
f aaendicant bodies had its general, — March 1256 ; when Alexander IV. 
^ united several communities of hermits togeth^. They were famed 
|- for their skill as logicians ; but their greatest man was Martin Lu' 
. ther, who renounced them. 

I An the Western orders of Monks and Friars, and even the 
I Canons, had Converse or Lay Brothtrs who, being illiterate, were 
I employed as drudges : the author of this innovation, which was as 
late as the middle of the eleventh century, was the Benedictine 
, St, J4ihn Oitalbertf by whom the abbey of Vallombrosa was founded. 
^ As the monastic life had always been eagerly embraced by female 
zeal, every rule had its convents of Nuns and Canonesses belonging 
to it. These societies had likewise the distinction between the Sisters 
Professed and Converse. — There also sprang up a number of Brother- 
hoods, and Sisterhoods, and SecuUr Congregations ; especially after 
the Reformation. 

If Christians are indeed to be the salt of the earth," the recluse 
who leaves society to its corruption, and thinks but of saving his own 
boo), is no true soldier of the cross. And to such an extreme has the 
duty of mortifying the flesh been carried by the inmates of cells and 
cloisters, — especially by the mendicants,— that (instead of cleanliness 
being prized next to godliness) the nastiest filth has been held to be 
most in keeping with a state of holiness. Yet, like the world whidh 
they left, there was much good as well as evil among those who had 
taken the three famous vows of poverty, chagtUy, and obedience ; and 
far wash work as the conrersioQ of the heathen, the instruction of 
jrootfa in large masses, the care of the sick in hospitals, and the 
management of mstitutions for reforming the depraved, many useful 
Jiiiils might be derived from their system of diseipline. 

B 2 
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Milanese, was elected to a dignity which he never lived to 
hold. At the end of sixteen days,— in the middle of 
November, — his death caused a fresh vacancy; which 
lasted until June 1243, when Innocent IV. (Sinibald), 
who was of the noble Genoese house of Fieschi and had 
hitherto been a staunch friend of the Emperor, was 
nominated by his fellow-cardinals. These dignitaries 
then happened to be very few in number ; so that they 
were the heads of rival factions, and could not easily be 
brought to agree in the choice of a master ^. 

Frederic II. had too much knowledge of the world to 
reckon on the friendship of the new pope A treaty of 
peace was indeed concluded, and the Emperor even pro- 
posed to marry his son to the Pope's niece : but Innocent, 
who had reason to mistrust his sincerity, and was in dread 

^ Frederic had taken advantage of their conduct to revile them u 
" 8ons of Belial," and to plunder their property ; and St Lewis 
indignantly threatened that the French would set up a pope of their 
own, — a privilege which he said had been granted by St. Clement to 
" St. Denys, the Apostle of the Western nations." 

Though originally there had been seven cardinal-bishops,— of 
Ostia, Porto, Albanum, Tusculum, Prseneste, the Sabines, and Veli- 
trse (which in the twelfth century was united to Ostia), — besides the 
cardinal-priests of the twenty-eight parish churches of Rome, and the 
seven deacons of the seven hospitals ; the College, now that it had 
become a senate of ecclesiastical princes, had seldom more than 
twenty or twenty-five members, and sometimes even as few as eight 
or nine. In the beginning of the sixteenth century, it was much 
enlarged by Leo X. ; and by the bull of Sixtus V,, Dec. 1686, it wm 
settled that its complement should be the six bishops (who no longer 
lord it over the rest), fifty priests, and fourteen deacons. A few 
vacancies, however, are commonly left unfilled. 

• He was indiscreet enough to say, when he heard of his elevation, 
" We had in him a friend while he was cardinal : we lose him, and 
get an enemy in him, as Pope." Perhaps it was owing to his under- 
hand and double-dealing behaviour, and his attempt to get the 
fortified Coliseum from the Frangipani, so as to beard the Pope in 
Jiis own capital, that his forebodings became true. 
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of being seized by his myraiidons, fled in disguise to the 
sea-coast, where a powerful fleet (sent by his countrymen) 
awaited him ; and escaped to Genoa, his native city, June 
1244. From Genoa, the fugitive pontiff went to Lyons • ; 
and there, — in an ever-memorable General- Council, at which 
Baldwin, the Latin Emperor of Constantinople, and one 
hundred and forty bishops were present \ — in the boldest 
language of papal usurpation, he excommunicated Frederic ; 
on whom he laid the whole blame of having divided the 
Christian world, and paved the way for the successes of the 
schismaiical Greeks, and the invasions of the Tartar 
hordes : he also declared him to be deposed from the 
Empire and from the crown of Sicily, commanding the 
German electors to choose another sovereign, and placing 
the forfeited kingdom at his own disposal, July 1245. In 
the following year, a crusade was set on foot against the 
Emperor, the rest of whose life was spent in a dishearten- 
ing struggle with his revolted subjects. Nor was the 
Pope's wrath appeased, even when his enemy had gone 
down to his grave, Dec. 1250 : — " Let the heavens rejoice," 
said he, " and let the earth be glad." He then returned 
to Italy in triumph, while his friars, with redoubled zeal, 
went forth in swarms to preach the crusade against 
Frederic's son Conrad; and he bethought himself of 
bestowing the two Sicilies as a fief on some prince who 
should undertake to conquer them'. The death, how- 

• Lyons did not then belong to France : it was a fief, held by its 
archbishop, of the Empire. — Both St. Lewisof France and Henry III. 
of England had declined to receive the Pope. 

^ It was in this council, that it was ordered that the cardinals should 
wear the well-known red hat. 

* Richard, eai'l of Cornwall, and Edmund Crouchback, the brother 
and the son of Henry III., were the princes whom the Pope had in 
-view. Overtures were also made him by Charles, count of Anjou, 
St. Lewis' brother. 
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eTer, of Conrad, May 1254, encouraged him to try and 
seize these territories for himself. With an army to sup- 
port him, and the enemy's country in a state of revolt, ke 
met, at first, with little opposition: even Manfred^ the 
legitimated son of Frederic II. and the mainstay of the 
house of Swabia, came and submitted to him. But ^ 
high-spirited prince was provoked to take up arms again ; 
by his daring achievements, the invadii^ troops were 
thrown into confusion ; and just as the tide of fortune was 
turning. Innocent IV. lay dead at Naples, Dec. \254y 
leaving him master of the field. 

Alexander IV. (Renaldo, cardinal-bishop of Osda), 
who was of the family of the counts of Segni published a 
crusade against Manfired, and granted the investiture of 
Sicily, Nov. 1255, to Edmund Cr&uchback, the son of 
Henry III. of England : but he had neither the talent nor 
the success of his predecessor. Having excommunicated 
the great senator Brancaleon, then the dictator of Rome\ 

' He was the nephew of Gregory IX., and a kinsman of Inno- 
cent III. 

* Brancaleon (Brancaleone d'Andalo), count of Casalecchio, i 
native of Bologna, was called to be senator by the Roman citizens, 
towards the end of the year 1252 ; that he might put down the kv- 
leBsness of the nobles, which had risen to an unbearable height daring 
the long absence of Innocent IV. at Lyons. It was agreed that bt 
should hold his power for at least three years ; and that thirty of the 
very noblest Roman youths should be sent to Bologna, as hostages for 
his safety. He spared no criminal, whether high or low : he wonld 
storm the fortified houses of those gentry who sallied forth, afanost 
nightly, to pillage shops or to seize rich captives ; and he woold 
hang the patrician rubbers from the windows of their own pahces. 
Innocent IV. — who had taken up his abode at Assisi, after his return 
to Italy — was even compelled by him to reside at Rome. The jea- 
lousy, however, which he had foreseen, caused him to be deposed 
and thrown into prison : but his wife and his Bolognese countrymen 
would not give up the hostages, and the fickle Romans were forced 
to release him. After a while, they were glad to reinstate him in 
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May 1257, he was obliged to retire to Viterbo, where he 
ended his days. There was a vacancy of more than three 
months, after his decease; which was terminated, Aug. 
1261, by the election of Urban IV. (James Pantaleon, 
I^atin patriarch of Jerusalem, the son of a cobbler at 
Troyes), who was not a cardinal. The crusade against 
Manfred was now renewed with greater vigour : the help- 
less Edmund Crouchback, whose Other's resources were 
crippled by his quarrel with bis barons, was prevailed upon 
to make a renunciation of his claims ; and to the bold and 
unscrupulous Charles of Anjou was given the privilege of 
conquering the two Sicilies. Urban died at Perugia, Oct. 
1264, before this design could be carried into execution ; 
but his successor Clement IV. (Guy of Foulques, arch- 
bishop of Narbonne, and cardinal-bishop of Sabino — from 
the hands of whose cardinals Charles received the vassal 
crown of his future kingdom, and the banner of the Church, 
as senator of Rome — beheld the fall of Manfred and the 
dismal overthrow of young Conradin, the last of the 
Swabian line. After the death of Clement, who resided at 
Viterbo and not at Rome, Nov. 1268, the electors were 

the Capitol, to do justice with more severity than ever. Two of the 
Anwhcddachi were doomed to die on a gibbet ; Pope Alexander lY. 
was made to leave Rome in disgrace ; and one hundred and fortj 
towers and strongholds of the nobles were levelled to the ground. In 
the year 1258, the brave and fortunate Senator died in his high office, 
greatly mourned by the people. 

* Elected at Perugia, Feb. 1265, by the cardinals, whose numbers 
had lately been augmented. — Guy of Foulques, or Guide Fulcodi, 
was of a noble family, and had been a counsellor of St. Lewis. A 
widower before he took orders, he had two daughters, whom, how- 
ever, he would not enrich at the expense of the church. In the year 
1266, he promulgated the bull which affirmed the papal right to 
Resertes (see p. 347, note 1) ; and in the following year, he rejected 
^he admirable plan which the famous English Franciscan Bo^r Baeon 
had presented for the reform of the calendar. 

& 4 
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unable to agree upon the choice of any one of their own 
body ; and when thirty-three months had been thus wasted, 
it was at last resolved to place upon the much- coveted 
throne Theobald Visconte of Placentia, the archdeacon of 
Lie^e, who was then living as a pilgrim in Palestine, Sept 
1271*. 

Gregory X., a single-minded and holy man, laboured 
heart and soul to heal the deadly feuds with which Italy 
was rent and to unite the wnole of Christendom against 
the infidels. At the Second General Council of Lyons, 
which was opened in May 1274, he strove, but with short- 
lived success, to organize a fresh crusade, and to reconcile 
the Greeks with the Latins : he likewise devised the 
famous institution of the conclave as a means of forcii^ 
reluctant cardinals to agree in the election of a pope. He 
himself was to go to the Holy Land, and the chief monarcfas 
of Europe ' had promised to march with him : but the litde 
crusading spirit that was left, was quenched at once by his 
death at Arezzo, Jan. 1276, and his magnificent project 
came to nothing. 

When the three next popes had passed away like 

^ He had been there some years, having left Liege \?hen insulted 
by his profligate bishop (Henry, the brother of the Emperor William 
of Holland), whom he had rebuked. When pope, he cited Henry 
before the council of Lyons, and got him to resign his bishopric. ' 

' In this he was much thwarted by the evil influence of Charles 
of Anjou, who loved to fish in troubled waters. 

' On the tenth day after the death of a pope, the cardinals are 
shut up — each with a single attendant (or conclavist) — in a common 
apartment known as the conclave : the doors, locked on both sides, 
are guarded by the city magistrates ; and until the imprisoned 
electors have come to a decision, no communication from without is 
allowed but the introduction of bare necei^saries through a small 
window. 

* The Emperor Rodolf of Habsburg ; Philip the Hardy, king of 
France ; Edward I., king of England ; James I., king of Arragoa ; 
and Charles of Anjou, king of Sicily. 
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shadows and there had been also a vacancy of more than 
six months, the new system of a conclave having fallen for 
a time into disuse ; Nicholas III. (John Gaetano Orsino, 
a cardinal- deacon) was called to the throne, at Viterbo, 
Nov. 1277. This pope was bent on raising the powerful 
family to which he belonged ^ : nepotism had now begun 
to be the scandal of the Romish see. Three of the Orsini 
vrere made cardinals ; he named his brother Bertoldo count 
of Romagna ; and he even wished to create two of his 
nephews kings, one of Lombardy, and the other of Tus- 
cany. The year after his accession, he had the address to 
get the Emperor Rodolf of Hahshurg to withdraw his 
claims of sovereignty over the towns of Romagna, and to 
confirm the rights of the popes as temporal lords of the 
Patrimony of St. Peter, or the Estates of the Church (June 
1278): on the other hand, he caused Charles of Anjou, 
ivhom he looked upon with dread and dislike, to renounce 
the usurped vicariate of the Empire in Northern Italy 

^ Innocent V. (Peter Tarantasius, cardinal-bishop of Ostia), a 
Dominican ; elected, Feb. 1276 ; died in the following June. 
Adrian V. (Ottoboni, a cardinal- deacon), one of the Genoese Fieschi, 
and a nephew of Innocent IV. ; elected July 1276 ; died uncon- 
secrated in August. John XXI. (Peter Julian, cardinal-bishop of 
Tusculum), a scientific Portuguese ; elected at Viterbo, Sept. 1276 ; 
died there, May 1277) having been dreadfully crushed by the fall of 
a room which he had just built. — He had hoped to live long, relying 
on the promises of the astrologers. 

* The Obsini (or Ursini) had migrated to Rome from Spoleto, in 
the twelfth century. Their great rivals were the nobles of the house 
of Colonna (so named from the fief of Colonna) ; who are said to 
have been of German origin, and, in the year 1104, possessed half 
Tusculum : they were, perhaps, of the family of its once famous 
counts. — The Orsini were Guelfs ; the Colonnas, Ghibelins : the 
papal keys and the imperial eagle were often displayed on their 
adverse banners. 

' Clement TV. had illegally granted him the vicariate in Lom- 
bardy and Tuscany, when the imperial title was in abeyance. 
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and to lay down the office of senator. It was indeed his 
great object to keep down the power of that ambitious 
king ; and therefore he sought to form a counterpoise by 
uniting the Italian states atnong themselves^ and reconciliDg 
Guelfs and Ghibelins. 

But his reign was cut short by a stroke of apoplexy, 
Aug. 1280 ; on which Charles of Anjou hastened to 
Viterbo, and with the aid of the Annibaldeschi and ^ 
populace *y frightened the cardinals into choosing a coun- 
tryman of his own, when the Holy See had been vacant for 
six months, Feb. 1281. Martin IV. (Simon de Brion)]o6t 
no opportunity of showing his gratitude for his rise. He 
took the government of Romagna from the Orsini ; he got 
the people of Rome to invest him with the senatorship, and 
then transferred it to his patron ; he zealously persecuted 
the Ghibelins ; and he excommunicated Michael Palaeolo- 
gus the Greek Emperor, and Peter III., king of Amgon, 
the foes of the Sicilian monarch, and published crusades 
against them. He died at Perugia, March 1285. 

HoNORius IV. (James Savelli, a cardinal-deacon), who 
succeeded, was learned and eloquent : but he was crippled 
by the gout in his hands and feet, and did little else but 
confirm the order of the Carmelites and enrich his kins- 
men. His death, April 1287, was followed by an 
epidemic which proved fatal to several of the cardinals ; 
some time therefore elapsed before the election of Nicho- 
las IV. (Jerome of Ascoli, cardinal-bishop of Palestrina'), 
Feb. 1288. Nicholas was the tool of the Colonnas, whose 
greatness he raised to its height; and during his short 
reign, which ended April 1292, the Ghibelin party was 
allowed to breathe again. 

For twenty-seven months, the Roman church was now 

* They seized and confined two of the Orsini, who were cardiiuJ* 
deacons. 

^ This cardinal was a friar of the order of St. Francos. 
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left without a bishop. A fever had decimated the Sacred 
College, and the survivors were distracted by the intrigues 
of the Colonnas and the Orsini, the latter of whom had an 
eye to the interests of the king of Naples, the son of the 
deceased Charles of Anjou : the discontent of the people 
broke out every where in dangerous seditions, and Rome 
was in a state of anarchy. At length, July 1294, the 
cardinals, when convened at Perugia, were suddenly moved 
by the bishop of Ostiay who was one of the Orsini to 
pitch upon a holy, but ignorant and simple-minded hermit, 
one Peter de Morone, the founder of the Celestins ; who 
had retired into a dreary cell on the ridges of the Abruzzi, 
where he spent his days in fasting and prayer. The hermit 
meekly consented to bear the honours thrust upon him, 
though he would gladly have fled away ; and as he chose 
to be consecrated at Aquila as Celestin V., he set out 
thither on an ass, two kings — Charles the Lame, of Naples, 
and his son Charles Martel, of Hui^ary — ^holding his 
bridle. His blind loyalty to these princes led him to fix 
his abode at Naples ; and also to create twelve cardinals, of 
whom ten were either the countrymen or the subjects of 
Charles the Lame 

This conduct, and the proofs which were daily seen of 
his want of knowledge and his utter incapacity for busi- 
ness, filled even his friends with dismay : so unfit indeed 
was he to reign, that, during one of the four Lents which 
he yearly kept, he shut himself up in a cell which he had 
already built in his palace, and would not let a soul come 
near him. A fine opening was thus afforded for the 

^ This prelate, cardinal Latino, died before (as cardinal-bishop of 
Ostia) he could consecrate the new pope, who was a subject of the 
king of Naples. 

7 Seven were Frenchmen ; and of the five Italians, three were 
born in Charles's dominions. Martin IV. had abeady made several 
French cardinals. 

R 6 
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cunning and address of Benedict Cateian of Anagni ; who 
managed to win the confidence of his brother cardinals ; 
got his former enemy, the king of Naples, to back him 
with the whole weight of his influence ; and when every 
thing was ripe for his purpose, worked upon the Pope's 
weak mind, and persuaded him to resign Afler restoring 
the law which enjoined the Conclave, and publishing a 
constitution which affirmed the right of a pope to lay down 
his office for the sake of his salvation ; the guileless 
Celesdn stripped himself of his high dignity, and resumed 
the dress of a monk, Dec. 1294^ Benedict, in a few 
days, was raised to the vacated throne as Boniface VIII. 

Poor Celestin was harshly treated. He escaped, like a 
bird from its cage, to that mountain cell which he felt to 
be his true home ; but Boniface, dreading lest artful men 
should prevail upon him to revoke what he had done, had 
him seized, and rigorously confined within a narrow tower 
in the fortress of Zumone in Campania. There the aged 
man died, worn out by suffering. May 1296. 

The accession of Boniface VIII. marks the period when 
the papacy began visibly to decline. It had many ele- 
ments of weakness. No small proportion of its claims 
were impudent usurpations which the light of truth was 
sure to expose : it was an elective monarchy of which the 
subjects were turbulent and unmanageable ; and as the 
pontiffs were mostly men stricken in years, the vigour of 

^ He is accused of having given Celestin treacherous advice, to 
make him more ridiculous ; and of having, with the help of a speak- 
ing-trumpet, led him to believe that a voice from heaven commanded 
him to resign. 

* Just before this event, the Santa Casa, or Sacred House of the 
Virgin, is fabled to have arrived at Loretto. It had been borne, of 
course by angels, from Tersacto in Illyria, whither it had been at 
first transported from Nazareth, when Palestine finally fell under the 
power of the infidels after Acre had been taken. 
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its rule was often relaxed, and vacancies were mischievously 
common. Its pride, and insolence, and covetousness, its 
hateful exactions and its base venality, had taxed the 
patience of mankind to the utmost : its corrupt supersti- 
tions had awakened deep discontent in thinking minds, and 
v?hile heresies sprang up on every side, the cry for a reform 
was loudly heard even within the church itself. Yet all 
lovers of truth will own that in the Dark Ages ^ the papacy 
v^as the source of good. It was a bond of union when 
Christian Europe was broken up into a number of states, 
between which there was no friendship and but little inter- 
course: it lias also the merit of having civilized the 
northern nations, and brought them to the knowledge of 
the Gospel ; and even its conflict with the Empire was not 
without its use, as it hindered the growth of a despotism 
which might in the end have crushed the seeds of real life 
and progress. As it would allow of no tyranny but its 
own, it rebuked the wickedness of princes, and was a sanc- 

^ The period which began in the seventh, and ended in the 
eleventh century, was remarkable for extreme ignorance. Heathen 
learning, already on the decline under the later Roman Emperors, 
had quite fallen in estimation when Christianity had triumphed ; and 
before any re- action could well take place, Latin — which had always 
been barbarous in the provinces — had ceased to be spuken, and 
Greek had become almost unknown in the West. In the eighth 
century, the Lingua Romana Rustica was the language of Gaul ; and 
the similar adoption of a vulgar dialect without a literature, in Italy 
and Spain, was equally fatal to the acquisition of knowledge by the 
people. Few could write, or even read ; and the clergy were almost 
the only persons who had even a smattering of the learning which 
still lingered in the cathedral and monastic schools. As parehment 
was dear, and the supply of papyrus had been cut off by the 
Saracenic conquest of Alexandria (a.d. 640) ; the books then in use 
(being also transcribed at great cost) were worth their weight in 
gold : thus the loss of a library was an irreparable evil, and the 
burning of churches and monasteries by the Normans and Hun- 
garians, consumed all the learning and science of whole distiicts. 
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tuary against the violence and oppression which every 
where prevailed. And its very defects, for a time, were 
beneficial. It was owing, perhaps, to the celibacy of tbe 
clergy which it upheld, that the dignities of the churdi did 
not become hereditary fiefs, the property of a caste ; its 
monastic mstitutions provided safe retreats, not only finr 
the study of letters and the preservation of books, but also 
for the cultivation of usefiil arts and the improvement of 
husbandry ' ; its system of canon law developed principles 
of regularity and order which re-acted on the lay tribunals, 
and infused a new spirit into civil jurisprudence ' ; and 
above all, the performance of the church service in Latin— 
doubly absurd as it was when hardly a parish priest under- 
stood what he was saying or singing — was the great means 
of saving the classical authors firom utter neglect and 
oblivion. On the other hand, it is not to be forgotten, 
that when learning had revived, and universities had called 
forth mental activity ^, Rome shrank back in selfish dismaj 

* Much indeed of the wealth of the monks was deriyed from 
the vast tracts of land which they had reclaimed by their skilfiil 
tUlage. 

3 The Roman law in France, Spain, and Italy, had been fomided 
on a compilation from the Theodosian code, promulgated by Alarie 11^ 
king of the Visigoths, in the year 606. Early in the twelfth centmy, 
the famous school of civil law at Bologna, which revived the atodj 
of Justinian's system, was opened by Irnerius (Werner) ; and the new 
method was rapidly adopted in Italy (where the magistrates in the free 
cities, being liable to be called to account when their term of office 
was expired, were skilled in jurispmdenee), in Southern Franee, 
in Spain, and in Germany. The common law in England and is 
Northern France was indirectly influenced by it ; and in tbt 
ecclesiastical courts, so decidedly was it deemed supplementary to 
the Canon Law, that every canonist was likewise a civilian. 

* Public schools in which were taught the seven liberal arts, — the 
Trivium (Grammar, Logic, and Rhetoric), and the Qtiadrivmm 
(Music, Arithmetic, Geometry, and Astronomy), which, however, 
was much neglected, — were founded in several places by Charle- 
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at the success of her glorious work. Ever since, she has 
done her worst to stifle discussion, to check inquiry, and 

magne. These institutions, which were connected with cathedrals 
and monasteries, fell into decay ; hut in the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries, a great intellectual movement had arisen, to which univer- 
sities owe their establii^inent. Of these the most ancient are Paris, 
Oxford, and Bologna. In Oxford, which was second to Paris alone 
in the Middle Ages, we find Vacarius of Bologna interdicted, in 
Stephen's reign, from giving lectures in civil law ; and in Paris, 
WiUiam of Champeatix, afterwards bishop of Chdlonsy the master of 
Abelard, by whom he was eclipsed and supplanted, taught logic as 
early as the year 1100:— the latter of these universities obtained its 
first charter from Philip Augustus (a.d. 1200); the former, from 
king John. In the thirteenth century were founded, besides other 
imiTersilies, Padua (renowned for its lawyers), Salamanca, Cam- 
bridge, and Montpellier (which was a great medical school) ; and in 
the middle of the fourteenth, Cracow, Prague, and Heidelberg. 
Scholars from foreign parts would be attracted in crowds to the 
most celebrated seats of learning ; which were soon enriched with 
endowments, and even privileged with civil and criminal jurisdiction. 
In seyeral universities, colleges were established. 

The studies then so keenly pursued, were the civil and canon law 
and the scholastic philosophy. — ^The first dawnings of that logical 
and metaphysical theology which was once the glory of Paris and 
Oxford, were in the ninth century : John Scotus Erigena — who 
enjoyed the patronage of Charles the Bald and the friendship of 
King Alfred, and wrote against transubstantiation, and also against 
the fatalism of Gotteschalc (as did Babqn Mawrtu, monk and abbot 
of Fulda, Alcuin's pupil, who died archbishop of Mentz, a.d. 866) — 
propounded the mystical eastern doctrine of universal emanation 
from the Supreme Being, and ultimate absorption into his essence. 
The great impulse, however, to such discussions was given, at the 
elose of the eleventh century, by Botediny canon of Compiegne, who 
denied the objective reality of universals ; and by Lanfranc of Pavia 
and 8t, Atudm of Aosta, both of whom, before they were archbishops 
of Canterbury, were famed as teachers when abbots of Bee in Nor- 
mandy : the Nominaliit Roscelin was opposed by the Realitt Anselm, 
and fell under the censures of the Church for his doctrine of the 
Trinity, which savoured of tritheism. In the twelfth century, 
flourished Peter Abelard and his pupil Peter Lombard, bishop of 
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to destroy all freedom of thought; and it is now her 
shame and her condemnation, that she holds ignorance to 
be the mother of devotion, and that she loves darkness 
rather than light *. 

Southern Italy and Sicily. 

A. D. 689. The Lombard duchy of Benevento established. 
827. The Saracens conquer most of Sicily. 

Paris, the " Master of the Sentences so called from his Liber 
Sententiarum, which is a collection of passages from the writings of 
the Latin Doctors^ ingeniously put together so as to form a syBtem 
of theology. And in the thirteenth century, in spite of attempts like 
that of the Theological Faculty at Paris to exclude the Dominicans) 
the Mendicant Friars took the lead in the schools : thus the com- 
pendium of logic which bore the name of St. Augustine can^e to be 
set aside ; and by the genius of Albertus Magnus and Thomas 
Aquinas, the analytical philosophy of Aristotle, which popes and 
councils had denounced as atheistical, was blended with the mystical 
idealism of Plato, and triumphantly established as ortliodoi^. [Aris- 
totle had become known through versions from Arabic ti*anslations, 
and by the works of Averrots of Cordova (Ibn Roslid, who died in 
the year 1206) and other Mahometan commentators.] Duns Scotus 
(who died in the beginning of the fourteenth century), by con- 
troverting the predestinarian theory of Aquinas, divided the school- 
men into Scotists and Thomists ; and a yet fiercer strife was kindled 
by his pupil and brother Franciscan, the Englishman William Ock- 
ham, who, in opposition to the Realism of his master, revived 
Nominalism under a modified form. Nominalists and Realists 
would sometimes come to blows in the schools ! Scholasticism, in 
which (notwithstanding its ingenuity) there was much waste of intel- 
lect, now began to decline. One of the most singular chaiacters con- 
nected with its history was Raymond LvUius of Majorca, ** the most 
illuminated doctor," and the author of the Ars Magna and countless 
other books ; a visionary nobleman who sought to supersede all other 
systems by his own, but had some knowledge of chemistry and 
oriental learning. He was stoned in Africa, when about eighty 
years of age (a.d. 1315), in the last of his romantic attempts to con- 
vert the Mahometans of Barbary. 

* The Council of Thoulouse, Nov. 1231, first forbade the laity to 
read the Scriptures. 
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A. D. 839. Salerno and Capua severed from Benevento. 
846. The Saracens besiege Gaeta. 

871. Bari retaken from the Saracens. Lewis II. im- 
prisoned. 

900. Benevento and Capua re-united. 
969. Otho the Great ravages Calabria. 
978. Salerno united to Benevento by Pandulf Ironhead. 
982. Otho II. routed near Basentello. Benevento dis- 
membered. 

The Greeks for ages retained their hold upon the 
southern provinces of Italy. Their sovereignty, however, 
over Naples, Gaeta, and Amalii (which became .republics 
under elective dukes), was only nominal ; and towards the 
end of the sixth century, the boundaries of their sway had 
likewise been narrowed by the establishment of the great 
Lombard duchy of Benevento*. When that power was 
weakened by the revolt of Salerno and Capua» in the year 
839; the civil wars of the Lombards gave a dangerous 
opening to the Saracens, who were called in from Africa 
and Spain to the aid of the contending parties. Most of 
Sicily had lately been conquered from the Greeks by the 
African Saracens ; and before long, the infidels had settled 
on the banks of the Garrigliano, and hsCd made themselves 

^ The duchy of Benevento was founded by Zoto, the vassal of the 
Lombard Kings, about the year 589 ; and under Grimwald III., it 
became independent of the successors of Charlemagne. After the 
murder of the vicious Sicard, the terror of Naples and the conqueror 
of Amalfi (which on his death again became free), the duchy was dis- 
membered, the principalities of Salerno and Capua being severed from 
it by revolt, a.d. 839. In the year 900, Benevento was betrayed by 
a &ction into the hands of the prince of Capua ; and under Pandulf 
Ironkeady Salerno was re-united by adoption. The union was for 
ever broken»up, in the year 982, when Pandulf was dead ; so that 
the Lombard principalities successively fell un.der the power of the 
Normans^ in the latter part of the next century. 
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marten of Cmm aid Bui : Aey abo direstened Gaete, 
and insulted the fallen majesty of Rome 

In the year 866, Lewis IL, the Emperor of the West, 
came to the help of the Lomba r ds of Benevento against 
the dreadful inroads of their former friends. He reduced 
many of the Saraeen strongholds ; hot when he laid siege 
to Ban, as he had do fleet, that town defied all his attacks 
mtil he leaded himself with the Greeks, when it fell at 
last, Feb. 871. The quarrel of Lewis with the duke of 
Benevento, by whom he was imprisoned for a while, and 
the rapid decline of the Carlovingians, enabled the Greeb 
to reap all the advantages of the war ; and it was not until 
the days Otho the Great, that their dominion in Italy 
was much endangered by the rival empire. Eager to 
recover the influence which his predecessors had lost, 
Otho ravaged Calabria : but after the death of Nicephoras 
Phocas (a.d. 970), he accepted the proffered friendship of 
John Zimisces, and his son was married to the Byzantine 
princess Theophania *. Otho II., the husband of Theo- 
phania, revived the contest which his father had relin- 
quished ; and claimed Lucania and Calabria, and the 
rights of sovereignty over Venice, Naples, Gaeta, and 
Amalfi, as his wife's dower : he allied himself with the 
Lombards of Benevento, while Constantine and BasQ, bis 
brothers-in-law, had recourse to the Saracens. But though, 
at first, fortune smiled on the arms of the young emperor, 
and he entered Tarento in triumph; a terrible reverse 
befell him near Basentello, where his army was cut to 
pieces, and he himself had a narrow escape from captivity, 

7 They had to raise the siege of Gaeta, in the year 846 ; and Pop« 
Leo IV. alflo saved Rome from their incursioiis. (See pp. 316, 
317). 

* The daughter of Romanus II. (the son of Constantine Por- 
ph)Togenetus), and the sister of Basil II. and Constantine YIII. 

\ 
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July 982 ' : bis death, before he could retrieve his loss, 
enabled the Greeks to improve a victory which they owed 
to the valour of their infidel auxiliaries. The duchy of 
Benevento, which had been re-united, now split into a 
number of feeble principalities ; and many districts were 
regained by the Byzantine emperors, and placed under the 
rule of a lieutenant, styled Catapanus {Kard irav), who was 
stationed at Bari. But the Saracens stood their ground at 
Cumae and elsewhere, and still continued their incursions. 

A. D. lOlG. The Normans enter Italj as mercenaries. 
1019. Defeat of Melo at Cannse. 

1021. Henry II. invades Apulia. The Normans seize 
Aversa. 

1062. Richard of Aversa conquers Capua. 

In the early part of the next century, troubles broke out 
in Apulia, which prepared the way for the overthrow of 
the Greeks and their rivals by a race of warlike strangers. 
These new comers were the Normans, who for some time 
had ilocked into Italy as armed pilgrims, and had now 
begun to seek their fortune in it by the sword ' : a rebel 
noble, Melo of Bari, with the assistance of the prince of 

* He was driven to take refuge in a Greek galley. By offering a 
large bribe, he got the captain to take him to Rossano, where his 
mother Adelaide had sought shelter ; and when he reached the 
port, he jumped overboard while the captain was trying to drive a 
hard bargain, swam to a bark which was manned by his own people^ 
and regained his freedom without paying any ransom. 

* The Normans, who were as enterprising as they were super- 
stitious, were much given to pilgrimages, both to Italy and to the 
Holy Land : they travelled in armed bands, for safety, owing to the 
lawlessness of the countries through which they passed. About 
forty of these pilgrims are said— or fabled — to have beaten off a host 
of piratical Saracens, who had landed at Salerno ; and on their return 
home, to have induced their countrymen to take service in Italy, 
expatiating on its lovely climate and delicious fruits, and holding out 
tempting offers from the prince of Salerno. It was in the year 
1016, that the adventurers began to make their appearance. 
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Salerao, took a number of them into his pay, thinking tbat 
by means of foreigners he could shake off a foreign yoke. 
Afler gaining several victories, he and his mercenaries were 
routed at Cannae (a.d. 1019); a reverse which did not 
break their spirit. For while fresh adventurers gathered 
round the standard of the Norman chieftain Drengot, the 
indefatigable Melo hastened into Germany, to the court of 
Henry II. ; whom he besought, almost indeed with his 
dying breath, to undertake an expedition into Apulia. 
Being also strongly urged by Pope Benedict VIII., the 
Emperor, in the year 1021, marched into Italy with an 
army, and was joined by Drengot and his Normans : but 
though his first s^ttempts were successful, his progress was 
suddenly checked by an epidemic which spread among his 
troops, and he was forced to return home again. 

The Normans were not so easily got rid of. Drengot 
being dead, they found an enterprising leader in his brother 
Ranulf, and seized Aversa, a small stronghold near Capua ; 
and thus was planted, in the south of Italy, a colony of 
warriors who were ready to fight wherever they could get 
employment. In the year 1029, Ranulf was created count 
of Aversa by Sergius IF., duke of Naples ; whom he had 
helped to restore to his native city, when the garrison 
placed there by Pandulf, prince of Capua, was driven 
out*. And the principality of Capua itself was at last 
conquered by a chieftain of the house of Drengot, in the 
year 1062 ; Richard, count of Aversa, having ended a vic- 
torious campaign by reducing Capua, which he had thrice 
besieged. 

A. D. 1035. The elder sons of Tancred enter the service of Salerno. 

1041. The Normans serve the Greek emperor in Sicily. 

1042. William Bras-de-Fer and the Normans seize Apulia. 

' Ranulf afterwards received investiture as count from the Emperor 
Conrad 11., a.d. 1038. 
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A. D. 1046. Drogo succeeds William as count of Apulia. 
1047. Drogo does homage for Apulia to Henry III. 
1051. Murder of Drogo. Humfrey, count of Apulia. 
1053. Leo IX. taken prisoner by the Normans, at Civitella. 
1057. Robert Guiscard succeeds Humfrey in Apulia. 
1059. Robert Guiscard created duke of Apulia and Calabria by 

the Pope, . 
1061. The Normans attack Sicily. 
1071. Bari taken ; end of the Greek rule in Italy. 

1077. Conquest of Salerno and most of Benevento. 

1078. War with Jordan of Aversa. 

1080. Robert Guiscard and Gregory VII. reconciled. 

1081. Robert Guiscard takes Corfu. Siege and battle of 

Durazzo. 

1084. Robert Guiscard rescues the Pope. War w^th the 

Greeks renewed. 

1085. Death of Robert Guiscard. Roger Bursa becomes 

duke of Apulia, in spite of Bohemond. 
1111. William, duke of Apulia. 
1127. Duke William dies at Salerno. 

A second band of adventurers, whose fortunes were yet 
more brilliant, came out of Normandy, in the year 1035 ; 
and foremost among them were William with the Iron Arm 
(Bras-de-Fer), Drogo, and Humfrey, the three eldest of 
the twelve sons of Tancred, the lord of Hauteville in the 
diocese of Coutances They were received with hearty 
welcome by Guaimar IV,, the prince of Salerno * ; who 

' By his first wife, this patriarch had William, Drogo, Humfrey, 
Geoffrey, and Serlo; by his second, Robert Guiscard, Mauger, 
AVcared, WiUiam, Humbert, Tancred, and Roger. Ten of these 
found their way to Italy. 

* Guaimar of Salerno had, in the year 1038, received from the 
Emperor Conrad II. the principality of Capua, of which his maternal 
uncle, Pandulf, had been deprived ; but in 1046, he agreed to restore 
it. The people of Amalfi consented to elect him as their duke. May 
1039, provided he would respect their privileges : he broke his word, 
and perished by a conspiracy, a.d. 1052. — His elder daughter, SUcd- 
gaita, married Robert Guiscard ; Gaitdgrima, the younger married 
Jordan, the Norman prince of Capua. 
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availed himself of their prowess in his wars with SoireDto 
and Amalfi. From his service, they passed into that of 
the Greeks ; being engaged by the Patrician George 
Maniaces to help in recovering Sicily from the Saracens, 
who had been much weakened of late by feuds which had 
split their territory into petty districts, ruled by rival 
emirs. The astonishing valour of about three hundred 
hardy northmen was carrying every thing before it in 
Sicily, when they suddenly became disgusted with their 
cowardly employers and left the island ' : being joined by 
several of their countrymen from Aversa, they fell upon 
Apulia, and had quickly overrun the greatest part of it 
before the end of the year 1042. The province thus taken 
from the Greeks, was divided among twelve counts, the 
chief of whom, William with the Iron Arm, had his abode 
at Melfi. — William died childless (a.d. 1046), leaving his 
influence to Drogo; who did homage to the Emperor 
Henry III. as count of Apulia, and was stabbed at last in 
a church, by a rebel whom Greek gold bad corrupted 
(a.d. 1051). Humfrey, who next succeeded % avenged 
his brother's fate. 

The yoke of the count of Apulia sat very loosely on the 
rest of the chieftains : they lived by pillage, not sparing 
even monasteries and churches, and were the curse of the 
south of Italy. Thus they stirred up Pope Leo IX. to 
form a league against them. Having gotten five hundred 
German soldiers from Henry III., and a much larger, but 
less warlike contingent from the Greeks ; the zealous 
pontiff marched at the head of the troops of Rome and the 

^ They were exasperated at the treatment of a brother mercenary, 
a Lombard named Arduin ; who was beaten by Greurge Maniaces, 
because he would not give up to him a horse which he had taken M 
his booty. 

* Drogo had a son, named Richard, who was not aifewed to iiicioHiii 
him. 
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Deighboaring cities to attack the sacrilegious robbers, whose 
saperstition withal made them dread to face so holy a foe. 
The Norman leaders — Humfrey had been reinforced by bis 
brother Robert Guiscard the eldest of the sons of old Tan- 
cred by his second wife, and a fresh band of bold adven- 
turers from Normandy ; and likewise by Richard of Aversa 
and all his men — would gladly have come to terms : but 
as the Pope would hear of nothing less than their with- 
drawing altogether from Italy, they resolved to fight for 
what they had gained. They won an easy victory, near 
Civitella, June 10«5d, the Germans alone giving them 
trouble ; and when Leo filed into the town for shelter, 
their threats caused the inhabitants to put him outside their 
walls. A strange scene was now acted. The Normans, 
went up to the forlorn Pope ; fell down upon their knees ; 
and covering themselves with dust, piteously besought his 
pardon and his blessing : having thus satisfied their tender 
consciences, they led him with the utmost reverence within 
their camp, where he was kept closely guarded. He 
recovered his freedom by giving what did not belong to 
him. He granted to his devout captors, in the name of 
St. Peter, all that they had conquered in Apulia, and all 
that they might conquer besides in Calabria and Sicily, to 
be held as fiefs of the church " ; and thus his victorious 
enemies became his vassals. 

In the year 1057, Humfrey died. Robert Guiscard, 
whom at one time he had imprisoned (being jealous of his 
achievements in Calabria), set aside his son, and had him- 
self raised on a shield as count of Apulia; but did not 

f Ouitcard or Whcard (Wiseacre) was a name given to Robert on 
account of his cunning. 

* The Normans agreed to pay a small quit-rent for their lands to 
the Holy See. 
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remain long contented with so lowly a title. Having, in 
conjunction with his youngest brother Roger extended 
his sway in Calabria by taking Reggio and other places ; 
he got the Norman counts to acknowledge his sovereignty, 
and from the Pope Nicholas II., he received investiture as 
** Robert, by the grace of God and of St. Peter, duke of 
Apulia and Calabria, and hereafter of Sicily," May 1059. 
The times were favourable for these pretensions. The 
Eastern Empire was helpless and degraded ; that of the 
West was vacant, Henry of Germany being under age; 
^nd the Pope — the great struggle between the sceptre and 
the crosier was at hand — was not sorry to behold the 
growth of a warlike power in the south of Italy, which the 
threefold ties of policy, gratitude, and religion, would keep 
on the side of the church against the Germans. 

While Roger undertook the conquest of Sicily, as its 
future count * ; Robert Guiscard reduced the places in 
Italy which still belonged to the Greeks. Bari, their last 
stronghold, withstood him for four years : a naval victory, 
gained by Roger, decided its fate ; and with it fell the rule 
of the successors of Constantine in the West, April 1071. 
Nor did it fare much better with the Lombards and Sara- 
cens. The latter were driven within the walls of a few 
towns on the coast ; and the conquest of Capua from the 
Lombards by the Normans of Aversa, was thrown into the 
shade by the more splendid acquisitions of the crafty and 
valiant duke of Apulia. He took possession of the ter- 

® Either from avarice or jealousy, he had allowed Roger so little 
money, that at one time the latter was reduced to steal horses and to 
rob travellers in the neighbourhood of Melfi. 

* In the year 1061. — The next year, the two brothers had a 
quarrel about Calabria, of which Robert did not give up half, as he 
had promised. Robert fell into the hands of Roger's adherents, and 
was glad to regain his freedom by yielding what was demanded. 
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ritory of Benevento after the death of Landidf VI. , its 
last duke : about the same time, with the help of the fleet 
of Amalfi, he reduced Salerno ' by famine, and also com- 
pelled the tyrant Gisulf //• to surrender the citadel, 
retaining nothing but his life and freedom, Aug. 1077. A 
revolt headed by Ahelard, the son of his late brother Hum- 
firey, threatened him with serious danger when he was 
involved in a war with Jordan of Aversa, prince of Capua \ 
and excommunicated by Gregory VII. : but he wisely made 
peace with Jordan, and thus speedily crushed the faction of 
Abelard, who died an exile at Constantinople. Robert 
and the Pope likewise became friends. Gregory was 
invited to Apulia, where he received the homage of the 
Norman duke, and gave him investiture by delivering a 
banner into his hands, June 1080. 

The ambition of Robert Guiscard having risen with his 
fortunes, he would stop short at nothing less than the over- 
throw of the Eastern Empire. Crossing the Adriatic with 
bis son Bohemond and a Greek monk who personated' the 
fallen Michael Ducas he took Corfu and besieged 
Durazzo ; where he won the most brilliant of his victories, 
Alexius Comnenus and his army being put to flight in a 
great battle fought for the relief of the place, in the wliich 
the false Michael lost his life, Oct. 1081. Durazzo held 

* The city itself, which defied his efforts for a while, he eventually 
gave up to the Pope. 

' Salerno had become renowned, since the ninth century, for its 
school of medicine, which had derived its science from Arabian 
sources. Many of its precepts were embodied in a Latin poem of 
leonine or rhyming verses, on the art of preserving health ; written 
in the year 1100, at the request of Robert, duke of Normandy, who 
in the dedication of the work is styled king of England. 

^ Jordan had succeeded his father Richard, April 1078. 

^ See p. 15, and note 7, ibid. — One of Robert's fair daughters had 
been sent to Constantinople as the affianced bride of Michael's sob 
ContUtntine* 
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out until it fell by treachery, Feb. 1082 ; after wbich 
Bobemond was left to carry on the war, as Robert had to 
return and make head against the troubles by which Italy 
was distracted. Bobemond showed himself worthy of his 
Either, although forced in the end to retreat. 

When, however, Robert had awed the disaffected Apulian 
cities into submission, and rescued his ally the Pope out of 
the fangs of the Emperor Henry IV. ; he again crossed 
over into Albania, having begun his second war with 
Alexius by defeating the combined fleet of the Greeks and 
Venetians, and raising the siege of Corfu, Nov. 1084. 
But the fruits of his victories were lost, owing to bis death 
at Cephalonia, in the following summer, July 1085*: for 
the expedition was broken up when his widow hastened 
home to secure the peaceful succession of her own son, 
who had a formidable rival in his elder half-brother, the 
bold and restless Bobemond ^. 

RooER, who was sumamed Bursa, had to fight for the 
inheritance which his father had bequeathed him. Although 
he had the best of it in the field, and by the advice of his 
uncle Roger of Sicily, had even ceded Otranto and other 
places to Bobemond, for the sake of peace ; the latter still 
continued to be troublesome until he set out for the Holy 
Land, to seek his fortune there. This was in some 
respects a good riddance : but the Normans were weakened 
by the emigration of some of their bravest warriors, and 
the duke of Apulia was no longer dreaded by the Greeks. 

' Robert Guiscard, who in person was tall and handsome, was i 
thorough Norman : for he was crafty and rapacious, and the op- 
pressor of rich and poor. 

' Bohemond (though made prince of Tarento) and his bxother 
Owf had been bastardised hy their father ; who had put away their 
mother Aljberaday on pretence of consanguinity, and marrisd Sikel- 
gai'ta of Salerno. 
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Roger 'was succeeded, Feb. 1111, by his son William ; 
who died childless at Salerno, July 1127» being the last of 
the line of Robert Guiscard who reigned in Italy. 

The Norman Counts and Kings of Sicily. 

A.D. 1061. Roger I. undertakes the conquest of Sicily. 
1072. Palermo taken from the Saracens. 
1090. The conquest of Sicily completed. 
1006. Roger styles himself Great Count of Sicily sod Gala- 
bria. 

1096. Richard II. of Capua, restored by Roger as his vassal.— 
Bull of Urban II. ; the counts of Sicily Apostolical 
Legates. 

1101. Roger II., count of Sicily and duke of Calabria. 
1103. The Regent Adelaide calls in Robert of Burgundy. 
11 13. Adelaide goes to Palestine (died, a.d. 1118). 
1127* Roger II. seizes Apulia. 

1128. Pope Honorius II. forced to give Roger the investi- 
ture of Apulia. 

Roger I., the conqueror of Sicily, had but scanty means 
for so great an undertaking : some two or three hundred 
knights and their men at arms would follow him as volun- 
teers; who fought for plunder, and oflen forsook his 
standard after a victory, to secure or to enjoy the booty 
which they had gained. In his first attempts, he was wcmt 
to ravage the island for a few months, and then return 
again : at length, having found a stronghold at Traina, he 
was able to set the Saracens at defiance, sallying forth to 
attack them in every direction'. In these forays, the 
achievements of Norman valour, when at fearful odds 

' He was married to Adelaide of Flanden, the widow of St Canute, 
king of Denmark. 

' Once, the inhabitants let in the Saracens : but Roger and his 
Nonnans held out fur four months, and regained the quarters of the 
town which they had lost. Such were the straits to which Roger 
was redueed, that his countess had to cook for himself and his men ; 
and he had but one cloak, which he had often to lead to his wiCs. 
s 2 
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against overwhelming numbers, were all but miraculous. 
The fall of Palermo — taken by Roger and his brother 
Robert Guiscard, Jan. 1072, after the infidels had been 
defeated at sea ^ — was one of the most decisive events of a 
lingering war, which lasted nearly to the end of the year 
1090 : from that time, Roger's rule in Sicily was firmly 
established. 

About six years after the conquest of the island was 
completed (a.d. 1096), Roger assumed the title of Great 
Count of Sicily and Calabria. He moreover restored the 
exiled prince of Capua, Richard II., the son and successor 
of Jordan; and received homage from him, as his future 
vassal. A more singular piece of good fortune was the 
famous bull, granted by Pope Urban II., July 1098, by 
which the counts of Sicily were constituted perpetual 
legates of the Holy See, and empowered to exercise the 
fullest jurisdiction over all ecclesiastical persons and 
causes ^ : so readily did Rome give the spiritual rule into 
lay hands, when it suited her convenience ! Roger died at 
the age of sixty, July 1101, greatly mourned : for besides 
being wise, and just, and open-handed, he was gentle and 

^ Robert Guiscard kept half of Palermo and Messina^ together with 
the feudal superiority oVer Sicily. 

* Sicily had been originally under the primacy of Rome ; but when 
the Popes revolted, in the eighth century, the clergy there had re- 
mained loyal to the Byzantine emperors, and had put themselves 
under the patriarch of Constantinople. Roger wanted to detach the 
Sicilian church from the Greeks, without altogether subjecting it to 
the Pope : he therefore resisted the appointment of a legate. The 
Bull conceded that no legate should be sent into Sicily against the 
will of the count ; that Roger and his successors should have theaa- 
thority and mission of legates a latere ; and that only as many pre- 
lates and abbots as they thought fit, should attend the councils con- 
vened by the Pope. Roger II. was allowed by Pope Lucius II., a.d. 
1] 44, to wear the staff, ring, dalmatic, mitre, and sandals, in token of 
his ecclesiastical authority. 
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tolerant — rare qualities in a Norman conqueror. By 
Adelaide of Montferratf his third wife, whom he had 
lately divorced, he left two sons; the elder of whom, 
Simon^ followed him to the grave before the nobles could 
meet to proclaim a new count. 

Roger II., a child not four years old, now succeeded as 
count of Sicily and duke of Calabria, under the regency of 
Adelaide. This princess, who was haughty and rapacious, 
made herself so disliked, that she was obliged to call in the 
brave and prudent Robert of Burgundy the husband of 
her niece, to take charge of the government : when her son 
was old enough to reign, she left Sicily, in the year 1II3, 
with the immense wealth which she had scraped together, 
and became the queen of Baldwin I. of Jerusalem. She 
afterwards returned home, having been robbed and dis- 
honoured by her new husband ^ ; and died of a broken 
heart. 

Young Roger proved a troublesome neighbour to his 
cousin William of Apulia ; who ceded to him his rights in 
Calabria and the city of Palermo. When William's health 
began to fail, he kept on the watch ; and at the first 
tidings of his death, July 1227, he sailed to Salerno, and 
got himself acknowledged as duke by the people of Apulia. 
Pope Honorius II., who looked upon the duchy with a 
covetous eye, and dreaded the growth of his power, 
formed a league against him with Robert IL of Capua 
and other chieftains, to uphold the better claims of Bohe- 
mond II. of Antioch : but the cautious valour of Roger 

* Son of Robert of France, duke of Burgundy. — Adelaide is 
accused of having poisoned him, when he had governed about ten 
years. 

* Baldwin's former wife, whom he divorced, being still living ; he 
was induced by the patriarch of Jerusalem to put away Adelaide 
(▲.D. 1117)) taking care, however, to keep her treasures. She died 
the next year. 

8 3 
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baffled bis foes ; ahd tbe afFrigbted Pope himself witbdiew 
his excommunication, and gave him tbe investiture, on the 
bridge of Benevento ^, of tbe disputed fief. 

A. D. 1130. Eoger 11. mad* king of Sicily by AnacUtus. 

1131. KeductioQ of Amalfi ; submission of Sergius duke of 

Naples. 

1132. Revolt of Robert of Capita and the barons. Battle of 

the Same. 

1134. The Pisans aid Robert and Sergius. 

1135. Capua reduced. The Pisans sack Amalfi; but are 

beaten at Fratta. 
1137* Lothaire overruns Apulia ; Ranulf made duke by tlie 

Pope and the Emperor. — ^Death of Sergios. Roger 

defeated at Regnano. 
1 139. Death of Ranulf. — Innocent 1 1, taken prisoner ; Roger's 

title confirmed. — Submission of Naples. 

1146. War with Manuel. Corfu taken ; Greece pillaged. 

1 147. Capture of Tripoli by George. 

1149. George insults Constantmople ; Manuel retakes Corfa. 

The rank of a duke was not high enough to satisfy an 
able and powerful, but somewhat vain prince. Roger was 
created king of Sicily by his brother-in-law, the antipope 
Anacletus, Sept. 1130; and was accordingly crowned, on 
Christmas Day, at Palermo, Robert of Capua paying him 
homage ®. Sergius, the elective duke of Naples, likewise 
saw the necessity of yielding to the sovereignty of the new 
king ; but the citizens of Amalfi, who were now bidden to 
renounce the privileges still left them by the Normans ^ 

' Roger would not trust himself within the walls of the Pope's 
city. 

* The sovereignty over Naples and Capua was included in the 
grant to Roger ; who, for some years, even styled himself king of 
Sicily and Italy. 

^ When the people of Amalfi took the later princes of Salerno, 
and afterwards Robert Guiscard and his successors, as their dukes ; 
they kept in their own hands the local administration, the appoint- 
ment of the ma^atravfea, \Xv^ c\Ma,\ftA:^ IIvq strongholds. 
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for some months fought stoutly for their freedom, the loss 
of which was quickly followed by the decay of their trade 
and wealth. 

Naples and Capua, however, though humbled, were not 
yet subdued. The year after the fall of Amalfi (a.d. 1 132), 
when Roger wanted to force his haughty Norman barons to 
march under his banners against the lawful Pope, Robert 
and Sergius, and Ranulf, count of Mifa *, and other mal- 
contents, leagued themselves together, and appealed to the 
sword in the cause of civil and religious liberty. Although 
beaten in the outset by Robert of Capua, on the banks of 
the Sarno, July 1132, the king of Sicily conquered the 
baroDS one after another ; and threatened the safety of 
Naples, the stronghold of republican independence in the 
south of Italy : it was succoured, at the prayer of the inde- 
&tigable Robert, by the fleet of Pisa, a city devoted to the 
Pope, April 1134, the Neapolitans melting even the plate 
on the altars of the churches, to pay the subsidy which had 
been promised for this service. The Pisans sacked Amalfi, 
the next year' ; but were surprised and routed by Roger, 
while they were besieging the castle of Fratta. Capua had 
already surrendered to that prince ; who bestowed it, Oct. 
1135, on his third son, Alfonso ^ 

Robert was not the man to sit down content with the 
loss of Capua. Befriended by the Pope and all the 
influence of the eloquent St. Bernard, he got the Emperor 

' Ranulf had married Roger's sister Matilda, whom he had ill- 
treated. He was therefore on bad terms with Roger ; who more- 
over had blinded his brother Richard, and cut off his nose. 

• A copy of the Pandects, which was then carried off to Pisa, is 
said to have contributed to the revival of the civil law. Amalfi like- 
wise falsely claims for one of her citizens the invention of the mariner's 
compass, in the fourteenth century. 

> Alfonso (or Anfuso) and his two elder brothers, Roger, duke of 
Apulia, and Tancred^ prince of Bari, died before their father. 
8 4 
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Lothaire II. to espouse his quarrel, and invade Italy. In 
the spring of the year 1137, Roger of Sicily found himself 
attacked and worsted on every side : Pope Innocent II. in 
person ' recovered Capua for its prince ; a Pisan fleet of a 
hundred sail raised the blockade of Naples, and again 
pillaged the hapless town of Amalfi ; and in the monl^ of 
July, the Emperor and the confederates — the Pope and the 
Pisans had now joined him — were masters of Salerno and 
of all the provinces on the mainland. Fierce dissensions 
then arose ^, which broke up the expedition ; and the con- 
querors retreated, Sept. 1137, after Ranulf of Ali& bad 
received investiture as duke of Apulia from the Pope and 
the Emperor, each of these saving their rights by holding 
the staff of the banner delivered into his hands. Before 
the end of the next October, Roger, who had returned from 
Sicily, had entered again into Salerno ; retaken and bumed 
Capua ; terrified Sergius into submission^; and discomfited 
Ranulf and his German and Italian troops, near Regnano, 
in a battle which St. Bernard vainly endeavoured to pre- 
vent by his remonstrances. Ranulf continued the struggle 
until his death, April 1139 * ; and then Innocent II. again 
took the field to save his friends from ruin : his Holiness 
was surprised, while besieging the castle of Galluzzo, by 
duke Roger, the Sicilian king's second son ; who brought 
him into his father's camp. The captive Pope made bis 
peace at the cost of his allies. King Roger got absolution 

* He was aided by 3000 Germans, under Henry the Proud, Lo- 
thaire's son-in-law. 

' The Pisans were angry with Lothaire for having granted a 
capitulation to Salerno without their concurrence ; and the Pope, in 
the usual style, claimed the city as the property of the Holy See. 

* Sergius fell in battle soon afterwards, fighting for Roger. 

* His corpse was dug up, some months after, and dra^jged about the 
streets of Troja with a rope round its neck, when that city submitted 
to Roger. 
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and the investiture of the kingdom of Sicily, the duchy of 
Apulia, the principality of Capua, and the honour of 
Naples and its dependencies, July 1139; and the Pope 
was to have a purse of six hundred gold pieces (schifati) 
sent him yearly, in token of his sovereignty. — Bari and 
the other places which still held out, were forthwith re« 
duced * ; the citizens of Naples wisely sent delegates to 
lay the ducal crown at Roger's feet, a^d were allowed to 
keep most of their privileges 

The ambition of Roger was not confined to Italy. In 
the year 1146, George, his renowned admiral, took Corfu, 
and pillaged Cephalonia, Corinth, Athens, Euboea, and the 
coasts of Greece ' ; and in the following year, he also 
sailed to Africa, and attacked and stormed Tripoli, then a 
nest of pirates *. Corfu was indeed recovered by the Em- 
peror Manuel Comnenus, with the help of the Venetian 
fleet, A.D. 1149; but George, in the meanwhile, when he 
was unable to rescue the island, had the boldness to enter 
the waters of the Propontis, and to insult Constantinople 
itself. He set fire to some of the houses in the suburbs ; 
shot a burning arrow against the walls of the palace ; and 
carried away fruit from the imperial gardens. 

The latter days of king Roger, who died at Palermo, 
Feb. 1154, were darkened by the loss of his elder sons. 

* On pretence that the capitulation of Bari had been broken, 
Roger hanged Hyadntho, the rebel prince, and ten of his counsellors. 
Several persons had their eyes put out, and many were imprisoned 
and deprived of all that they possessed. 

7 Much mischief, however, was done to their trade by a coinage 
of base ducats, substituted by Roger for the good money from the 
mint of Constantinople, hitherto in circulation. 

^ The manufacture of silk was then introduced into Sicily, a 
number of workmen having been carried away from Greece. 

• Roger inscribed this verse on his sword and on his seal : — 

Appulus et Calaber, Siculus mihi servit et Afer." 
s 5 
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He was a true Norman prince. Of fine stature, gallant 
bearing, and commanding presence ; vain and enterprisiog, 
yet crafty and frugal ; a strict and harsh n>aster, but not 
ungenerous to those who served him well ; he was mere 
feared than loved, and although careful of religious fonns, 
he was selfish at heart and of loose life. 

1164. William T. (the Bad) succeeds Roger. 

1165. The Greeks conquer part of Calabria and Apulia; 

Robert recovers Capua. 
11A6. William I. retrieves his leases ; makM ptmee mAk Pope 

Adrian. 
1157. Mai'one assassinated. 

1159. Revolt against William ; death of prince Roger. 

1166. William II. (the Good). Margaret regent. 
1169. Outbreak against Stephen of Perche. 

1 185. Expedition against Greece. 
1189. DeaOi of William the Good. 

William I., the Bad, the third son of the deceased king, 
was a contemptible creature : weak, slothful, dissolute, 
cruel, cowardly, and rapacious, he let himself be guided 
by such men as Mdione ; an obscure citizen of Bari, who 
was raised to be his chancellor and admiral. The barons 
spurned his ignoble yoke, and were once more combined 
under Robert of Capua, who had now returned from exile 
and regained his lost principality ; Pope Adrian IV. with- 
held the title of king \ and successfully assailed him with 
spiritual and carnal weapons; the attitude of Frederic 
Barbarossa was threatening ; and Manuel Comnenus fitted 
out a powerful armament, and Bari, Brundusium, and 
much of the Apulian and Calabrian coast were speedily 
conquered. But when, in the spring of the year 1156, 
William ventured at last to come forth from his refuge in 
Sicily, the Greeks were repelled and the barons crushed ; 
Robert of Capua, betrayed and blinded, perished in prison 

* He would only style William lord of Sicily. 
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at Palenno ' ; and the Pope, who had hitherto rejected the 
king's profiers, was besieged in Benevento, and frightened 
into a treaty, July 1156. 

The rest of the reign was quite in keeping with this 
beginning. On the eve of St. Martin, Nov. 1158, the 
hateful Maione was assassinated by Matthew Bonello, one 
of the ehief nobles; and William allowed his death to 
remain unpunished The next year, Bonello engaged in 
a plot to depose the unworthy monarch, and to give the 
crown to his eldest son Roger. But though William was 
seized in his palace and the young prince proclaimed, the 
clergy led the people to the rescue, and set the tyrant free, 
Roger being mortally wounded in the affray : the baffled 
conspirators kindled the flame of rebellion throughout 
Sicily, and in most of the towns of Apulia, and it took 
three years to subdue them. The thread of the bad king's 
life was cut short by a flux. May 1166*. 

William II., the Goody who was not more than twelve 
years old when he was crowned, was left under the care of 
Margaret of Navarre^ his mother. The widowed queen, 
having reason to mistrust the factious nobles, mde her 
French cousin, Stephen of Perche, archbishop of Palermo 
and chancellor, and was guided by his counsels : the favour 

' The rest of the rebel barons either Totted in dangeons, or died by 
the hand of the executioner. 

* Maione had aimed at the crown. In faet, William's mimsters 
and nobles were driven to rebellion in self-defence. 

* William the Bad reigned in Sicily like a degenerate Eastern 
saltan, with women, priests, and even Mahometan eunuchs about 
bim. Except in the mountains, where the Saracen chiefs were 
hardly yet subdued, the bold independence of the feudal nobles ii^ 
the Italian provinces was unknown in Sicily. The towns and the 
open country were subjected to the misrule of despotic Christian 
goYemore, styled counts and barons ; trade was earned on by the 
conquered Saracens ; and the condition of society in the island vas 
at once slavish and turbulent. 

s 6 
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shown to a stranger heightened the discontent of tlie 
Sicilians ; and after several attempts to murder him had 
failed, a sedition broke out in the capital, which drove him 
into exile, a.d. 1169*. 

True to the policy of which even his father had seen the 
expediency, William sided with the Pope and the free cities 
against Frederic Barbarossa. Towards the close of his 
reign, in the year 1185 (when the usurper Andronicus was 
on the throne of Constantinople), he waged war against the 
Greeks : but though Durazzo was surprised, and his troops 
invaded Romania and took Thessalonica, all the fruits of 
the campaign were lost by an inglorious defeat To the 
great sorrow of his subjects, William died childless in the 
flower of his age, Nov. 1189. 

A.D. 1189. Tanored usurps the kingdom of Sicily. 
1191. Henry VI. nuses the siege of Naples. 
1 194. Death of Tancred ; Henry VI. becomes king of Sicily. 

1197. Death of Henry. Frederic, his son, king of Sicily. 

1198. Constance dies ; Innocent III. is left guardian of 

Frederic. 
1200. Defeat of Marquard in Sicily. 
1205. Defeat and death of Walter de Bri^me. 
1222. Frederic humbles the Apulian barons. 
] 223. Mirabet and the revolted Saracens in Sicily subdued. 
1232—1259. Career of Eccelin de Romano. 
1250. Conrad succeeds Frederic ; the Pope stirs up rebellion 

against him. 

1253. Conrad reduces Capua and Naples, 

1254. Death of Conrad. 

The Norman kingdom of Sicily had never recovered 
from the decay into which it had fallen, in the days of 

* He died in Syria shortly afterwards. Margaret lived until tbe 
year 1183. 

* At Demetrice, Nov, 1185, after the fall of Andronicus. 
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William the Bad ' ; and it was now doomed to suffer fresh 
wounds from civil war. The late king had tried to pre- 
vent this evil by settling the reversion of the crown on his 
aunt Constance ; who was married to Henry, king of the 
Romans, the eldest son of Frederic Barbarossa, and was 
the only legitimate descendant of Roger II. still living : 
but the dread of being brought under a German yoke made 
the nobles break their oaths, and hand over their allegiance 
tO'TAKCRED, count of Lecce^ a bastard offshoot of the 
royal house The husband of Constance, when he had 
become emperor as Henry VI., sought and obtained the 
aid of the fleets of Genoa and Pisa, and led an army to 
Naples, to which he began to lay siege (a.d. 1191): sick- 
ness spread among his troops, and he had to return home 
baffled, leaving his wife at Salerno, where she was 
betrayed to his enemies by the faithless inhabitants. Tan- 
cred had the generosity to let her go free, without paying 
any ransom After reigning for some years, he died of a 
broken heart at the loss of his son Roger, Feb. 1194. 

Although the younger son of Tancred was proclaimed king 
as William III., neither that child nor Sibylla, his mother 
and guardian, were able to withstand the German emperor; 
who came with a fresh army, and with the help of the 
Genoese, put down all opposition, and was crowned at 
Palermo as Henry I. of Sicily. The vengeance of this 
tyrant was hardly to be sated. As faithless as he was 

7 The conquests on the north coast of Africa, from Tunis to Tripoli, 
were lost in his unhappy reign. 

» Tancred was the son of William the Bad's elder brother Roger, 
by the countess of Leece with whom he lived. 

' Tancred did not behave so well to Jane of England, the queen- 
dowager. He imprisoned her and withheld her dower ; but was 
soon forced to do her justice when her brother, Richard I.^ landed in 
Sicily, on his way to the Holy Land, Sept. 1190. 
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cruel, — for he was false even to his friends the Genoese, 
thanklessly withdrawing all the privileges granted to their 
trade, — he broke every engagement to which he had 
ph'ghted his word when the rebels submitted ; the dis- 
covery of a real or pretended plot being hrs wolfidi plea 
for the commission of the worst atrocities. His dungeons 
were crowded with inmates, among whom were the best 
and noblest of the land ; many were hanged and burnt 
alive ; many were proscribed and carried away captive to 
Germany ; and many were blinded, and most shockii^ly 
maimed and tortured. Nor was the fallen family less 
basely treated. The dead bodies of Tancred and Roger 
were disturbed in their graves, and stripped of the crowns 
with which they had been buried ; Sibylla and her three 
daughters were perfidiously shut up in nunneries ^ ; and 
the infant William was doomed to be deprived of siglit and 
manhood, and to languish within the walls of an Alpine 
stronghold until death set him free. Henry then returned 
home, laden with the treasures of the kingdom which he 
had conquered and pillaged. 

The tidings of a fresh outbreak recalled this man of 
blood into Italy, at the end of the year 1196. He i^gaia 
behaved like a fiend. When the rebels were beaten, 
Jornandij their elected king, was tied naked on a chair 
of red-hot iron, and a crown of the same burning metal was 
nailed to his head; such horrors also were perpetrated, 
that the Empress Constance, whose heart bled for the 
wrongs of her country, rose at the head of the people 
against her husband, and wrung from him better terms for 

1 When Sibylla opened the gates of the palace and citadel of 
Palermo to Henry, and renonneed for her children all claim X» the 
kingdom of Sicily ; it 'nad been agreed that her son should be prinM 
of Tarento and comit of Lecce, and that all her family should be firee 
and unmolested. 
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the vanquished. To the great joy of his subjects, he 
unexpectedly died at Messina, Sept. 1197'. 

Frbderic-Rooer, the son of Henry and Constance, 
l)etter known in after life as the Emperor Frederic II., was 
placed on the throne of a troubled kingdom, when a child 
not three years old. His mother, who had much difficulty 
to get rid of the German mercenaries and their leaders, did 
not live to watch over his interests long : but before she 
went down to the grave, Nov. 1198, she made a will in 
which she named as his guardian Pope Innocent III., whose 
party she had already embraced. Marquard, however, a 
German captain to whom the late emperor had given the 
fiefs of Spoleto and Romagna, brought back his troops and 
tried to seize the regency : he overran Apulia ; crossed 
over into Sicily and besieged Palermo ; and though 
defeated, with the loss of his baggage in the plain near 
that city, July 1200, managed to get most of the island 
part of the kingdom under his power. An unskilful 
operation for the stone, put an end to his life, about a 
twelvemonth afterwards. In the mainland, Walter de 
Brienne^ the king of Jerusalem's brother, who had married 
a daughter of Tancred^, and claimed the principality of 
Tarento and the county of Lecce, had also taken up arms. 
Innocent III., in whose cause he had fought against Mar- 
quard, having encouraged him to demand what had been 

* His wife was imjuBtly suspected of having poisoned him. — She 
married Henry in the year 1 186, being not much under forty ; her 
son Frederic was bom in Not. 1194. 

' In his baggage is said to have been found the'will of Heniy Vl. ; 
which directed that if the Pope confirmed his son Frederic in the 
imperial dignity, the latter was to restore to him the alodial posaes- 
Bions of the countess Matilda. 

* Alberta or Albinia, whose sister Constance married Peter Zkmi, 
the doge of Venice. — Sibylla and her daughtere had recovered their 
ft«edom after the death of Henry YI. 
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promised to the children of Tancred ; he raised a small 
army in France, and for a time was highly successful S 
But in the year 1205, he let himself be surprised and 
taken prisoner by count Diepold, whom he was besieging 
in a castle on the banks of the Samo ; and after lingering 
a few days, he died of the wounds which he had received. 

When Frederic was grown up, he had much ado to get 
the Apulian barons to submit to the kingly rule, which 
they had almost shaken off. Force, cunning, and treachery 
were alike employed against them ; their strongholds were 
pulled down ^, and their power was broken. He also 
completed the subjection of the Saracens in Sicily ; who, 
hating the Christian yoke, and sorely galled by heavy 
taxes and exactions, had risen under a leader named 
Mirabet, and had been joined in the work of bloodshed 
and pillage by numbers of their brethren from Africa. In 
the year 1223, when he had carried the war into their 
mountain fastnesses, many thousands of the infidels thank« 
fully closed in with his offer of a settlement away from 
the sea, at Luceria in Apulia ; and towards the end of his 
reign, the rest likewise agreed to abandon their homes, 
and were removed to Nocera, a town in a rich valley 
between Naples and Salerno ^. The colonists were bound 
to military service, and they could always be trusted to 
fight against the Pope with hearty goodwill ^ 

^ He defeated count Diepold and the Germans near Capua ; took 
the castle of Lecce and other places in the principality of Tarento ; 
and reduced Terracina, where he afterwards lost an eye in a sallji 
when besieged by Diepold. 

< On the other hand, to bridle the discontented, he built castles, 
and placed garrisons in the chief towns of Apulia, and also of Sicily. 

' Nocera was henceforth called Nocera di' Pagani (Nocera of th» 
Pagans or Paynim). 

^ Frederic, however, was much injured in public opinion by his 
reliance on the BVip\^rt of infidels. Still more mischievous to his 
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Owing to his quarrel with the Church, and the disafiec- 
tion which it stirred up among his Italian subjects, the 

cause was the conduct of many of his friends, the worst of whom 
was the infamous and bloody tyrant Ecceun da Romano. — The 
ancestor of this man was one Ecedin (Etzelin, little Attila), a German 
knight who had followed Conrad II. into Italy, about the year 1036 ; 
had married a Lombard lady ; and had been invested with the lord- 
ship of Romano : whose descendants had acquired lands north of 
Yicenza, Verona, and Padua, equal to the territory of any of those 
republics ; and had become the heads of the Ghibelin party in the 
March of Verona. Ecedin the Monk, the great-grandson of the first 
Eccelin, and the father of the tyrant, though in ill odour with the 
Church on account of his leanings to the Paulician heresy, withdrew 
— ^yet without taking the vows — into a monastery to prepare for 
death, a.d. 1232, after having done much to extend the possessions 
and influence of the family : he had also a son named Alberic da 
Romano, who established his rule over the city of Treviso, but passed 
over to the Guelfs. The elder son, Eccelin da Romano, bold, cun- 
ning, faithless, and moreover well aided by treacherous Ghibelins, 
was in a few years the absolute master of Verona, Vicenza, and 
Padua ; he subdued the neighbouring nobles, and conquered several 
of the lands and strongholds of the Guelf marquis of Este ; and . 
throughout the whole district, he lorded it as Imperial Vicar. His 
government was upheld by bloodshed and terror : countless victims 
were imprisoned, beheaded, burnt, starved, tortured, maimed, 
blinded ; and his underlings — he himself abode at Verona — were not 
a whit behind him in cruelty. The day of retribution, however, 
came at last. When Frederic II. and his son Conrad were dead, and 
the Ghibelins had lost ground, a crusade was preached against the 
monster, at the command of Pope Alexander IV., March 1256 : but 
though Padua was taken and sacked, Eccelin had the best of the 
war, until some of the Ghibelins, disgusted by his perfidy, leagued 
with the Guelfs to destroy him and his brother Alberic, who had 
secretly espoused his cause. Three months afterwards, Sept. 1259, 
Eccelin, beset by his foes under the Marquis of Este (Azzo VII.), 
was overpowered when trying to force the passage of the Adda near 
Cassano ; and being led away a prisoner, he tore open the wounds 
which the surgeons would have dressed, and died in a few days. The 
end of Alberic was still more horrible. Driven from Treviso, he 
held out against his enemies in the keep of a strong castle, until hun« 
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after-life of Frederic was full of trouble \ When he had 
breathed his last, Dee. 1250^; Conrad, his son, had a 
war to wage for the crown of Sicily with the Pope's faction. 
Being detained in Germany, the new king could not have 
kept his own, but for the ability and courage of his half- 
brother, the bastard Manfred then a youth of eighteen ; 
who, as regent of the kingdom, at once made head against 
the rebels, and recovered most of the towns which had 
Mien away. After Conrad had landed at Siponto with an 
army of Germans and Lombards, in the year 1 252 ; these 
successes were followed up by the defeat of the counts of 
Aquino and the submission of Capua : Naples, which had 
also put itself under the protection of the Pope, held out 
for many months ; but was forced by hunger to open its 
gates, when the mouth of the harbour was blocked up by 
the Sicilian fleet, Oct 1253. The walls of the vanquished 
city were razed to the ground, and crowds of victims weie 
sent to perish on the scaffold. 

There only remained the Pope to deal with ; but, though 
baffled, he would not yield an inch. He was looking out 

ger forced him to yield himself up to their rage. He was tied to the 
tail of a wild horse, and dragged to death through the streets of Tr«> 
viso ; his six sons were pitilessly butchered ; and his wife and her 
two daughters were burned alive. Thus perished every remnant of 
a hated race, a.d. 1260. 

' For the history of these troubles, the reader is referred to the 
accounts of the reigns of Popes Gregory IX. and Innocent IV., »dA 
of Frederic II. as emperor. 

* Frederic who was fond of learning and had founded a uniyorrity 
at Naples, his favourite city, gave a code of laws to the kingdom of 
Sicily, based on the Norman constitutions, which his chancellor Peter 
de Yineis had collected and arranged. All peculiar juiisdictioDS 
were abolished by it. 

^ Son of Frederic by the Marchioness Lanzia, and by his fadier^ 
will made capable of inheriting the crown, should his legitimate bro- 
thers die cVuidieaB. 
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for some prince who would undertake to conquer the two 
Sicilies, and had fixed upon Edmund Crouchback, the king 
of England's son ' ; when he heard of the death of Conrad 
at the age of twenty-six, May 1254^. 

A. D. 1254. Conrad II. (Conradin). Innocent lY. invades Naples ; 
Manfred repels the papal troops. 
1255. Crusade against Manfred. 
1268. Manfred usurps the crown of Sicily. 

1265. Charles of Anjou receives investiture of Sicily from the 

Pope. 

1266. BattU of Benevento : death of Manfred. 
1268. Battle of Tagliacozzo ; fall of Conradin. 

Conrad II., or Conradin, a helpless child who had 
hardly reached his third year when his father died, had at 
first for his guardian his mother's kinsman, Berthold^ mar- 
quis of Hohemhurg This person gave up his charge to 
Manfred in despair ; for the kingdom was in a state of con- 
fusion : the people, sullen imder the rule of Germans and 
Saracens^, had bemi worked upon by the Pope's emis- 
saries, and had broken out in rebellion; and the Pope 
himself, to whose pity a most earnest appeal had been 
made in vain, was threatening the frontier with a powerful 
army. Nor was Manfred able to do any thing. Utterly 
at a loss, he yielded up the fortresses, and hastening to the 
border, humbly went to meet the Pope ; and even held the 
bridle of his horse as he crossed the Garrigliano. 

Manfred found the insolence of the exiles who had re- 
turned in the train of the invaders, hard to bear; and 

* See also p. 365, note 4, in the account of Innocent lY.'s pontificate. 

^ By the Guelf faction, Manfred (who was also said to have poisoned 
Frederic II., his own father) was accused of having poisoned him. 
Conrad was jealous of Manfred's superior ability, and had deprived 
him of some of his fiefs. 

' By the historian Schmidt, he is called the marquis Hoohberg. 

' The justiciaries of the provinces, and almost all the civil and 
military functionaries were Saracens. 
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tmantaw e t to b» wagntaM enemy BanOo dCAmgUme w« 
gnmted the imrcsdtiire of part of his domains at Taiento. 
It so chanced diat the two lirals fell in with each other on 
the road from Teano to Capoa, and that a fight took place 
between dieir armed fiJlowers in which Borello was slain; 
Manfred was therrfore brought into great danger, as be 
was accused of the roarder, and cited to stand his trial 
befiice die Pope's nephew with Yerf litde hope of &ir 
phij ^ Shonned as a marked man, and treated as an oot- 
hiWy he suddenly fled by night across the moontains to 
Laceria, which he reached after many hazards. Not. 1254: 
there he was enthusiastically wdcomed by his £udiliil 
Saracens, who broke down the gates to let him in, and 
forced dieir commandant to do him homs^. Master of 
the town and of the treasure kept in it, die German soldiers 
lately driTen out of the garrisons also rallying round him, 
die fugitiTe was able to take the field. The army of 
Berthold, who had tamed gainst him, was beaten ; the 
troops of the Pope's legate, at Troja, retreated in disordedy 
flight ; and in less than two years, all that had been cod- 
quered by the aged Innocent IV., who had died (Dec 
1254) when fortune began to change, was gloriously re- 
covered. In vain was a crusade preached by Alexander 
IV. ; in vain was the money of England squandered in 
that Pope's attempts to get the kingdom of Sicily for 
Edmund Crouchback ; Manfred not only stood his ground, 
but at length — ^a false report being spread of the death of 
Conradin in Germany — he was called upon by the prelates 
and nobles to mount the throne, and was crowned at 
Palermo, Aug. 1258. 

7 Even a safe conduct was refused him by the Pope. 

■ Manfred is believed to have got up the report. When Constanee 
sent to remonstrate, he refused to descend from the throne of i 
kingdom which he had reconquered, but still proposed to make her 
ton Conradin bis heir. 
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Manfred's rule was mild, but firm and active. The 
drooping spirit of the Ghibelins revived throughout Italy. 
In Milan, in Verona, and in the march of Treviso, they 
gained the upper hand ; and in Tuscany, the aid which he 
sent to Sienna and the victory won by treachery on the 
Arbia, Sept. 1260, turned the scale in their favour, and the 
Guelfs had to abandon Florence. 

This gleam of sunshine was again clouded when Urban 
IV. became Pope, Dec. 1261. The crusade was renewed 
against Manfred, whose Saracens had been harassing the 
neighbourhood of Rome, and he was cited to appear as a 
criminal before the papal court ; James L of Arragon was 
warned, but to little purpose, not to marry his son to the 
daughter of the enemy and persecutor of the Church ; and 
after some delay, Charles count of Anjou, the brother of 
St. Lewis, was empowered to undertake a holy war for the 
crown of Sicily (a.d. 1263) The new king pledged 
himself to put the Pope .in possession of Benevento and its 
territory ; to pay yearly to him and to his successors eight 
thousand ounces of gold, together with a white palfrey ; 
and, moreover, never to accept either the Empire, or the 
kingdoms of Germany, Lombardy, or Tuscany \ At the 
tidings of this treaty, the hopes of the Guelfs were raised, 
and the Ghibelins lost their hold upon Milan, Modena, and 
Parma. And when the crusade was preached in France, 

^ The Pope, for some months, had haggled with Charles for the 
cession of Naples and the Terra di Lavoro with the adjacent islands. 
Charles was greatly urged by his wife Beatrice, the heiress of Pro- 
vence ; whose three elder sisters, Margaret, Eleanor, and £bneAia,— 
the wives of Lewis IX. of France, Henry III. of England, and 
Richard, king of the Romans, — haughtily made her sit on a lowly 
stool in their presence. Eager to be a queen, she pawned her jewels 
to hire soldiers. 

1 These terms were to be binding on his heirs. Should his line 
fail in both sexes^ the kingdom was to revert to the Pope. 
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A.D. 1264, thirty thousand warriors gathered lowid the 
banners of the Pope's champion. 

Urban IV., however, did not live to see the coming of 
the French prince and his crusaders into Italy. It w« 
Clement IV., the next Pope, who caused investiture to be 
given to Charles of Anjou, June 1265 ; when the latter had 
reached Rome by sea ^, the Pisan and Sicilian fleet whidi 
guarded the mouth of the Tiber, having been driven fim 
the coast by a lucky storm. At the end of this year, 
Charles was joined by his wife Beatrice of Provence^ and 
by his main army under Robert of Flanders which had 
marched down without meeting with any resistance ; aed 
on the Feast of Epiphany (Jan. 1266), he and Beatrice 
were crowned at St. Peter's. As he had no money to pay 
his troops, he did not wait for the breaking up of winter ; bot 
pushed on at once into the enemy's country, by the road of 
Ferentino, forcing his way with ease through every pass 
and taking the strongest fortresses, until he halted on the 
plain of Grandella, near Benevento, Feb. 1266, within sight 
of Manfred and his host. Alarmed at the cowardice which 
had been displayed by his subjects*, Manfred sought to 
gain time by negotiating. ** Go back to your master, the 
Sultan of Nocera answered the insolent Frenchman to 
his envoys ; go back and tell him that to-day I shall 

2 May 1265. He was warmly welcomed by the citizens ; who hid 
chosen him as their senator, a dignity which for some years had been 
at the disposal uf Manfred. He offended the Pope, then at Perugia, 
by taking up his abode in the Lateran ; but had the prudence, when 
blamed, to retrieve the false step. 

' Robert de Btthune, afterwards count of Flanders on the death of 
his grandfather. His first wife was the daughter of Charles of Anjoo. 

* No country would seem more defensible than the kingdom of 
Naples, with its mountains, forests, and rivers ; but, says Sismoodi, 
its fate has almost always been decided by a single battle. Its in- 
habitants never cared to die for their fatherland. 

^ Taunting him aa eiR^oommunicated chief of Saracena. 
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send him to hell, or he will send me to paradise ! " Thus 
defied, Manfred crossed over the river Galore and boldly 
met his doom : his Saracens and Germans fought like men ; 
but the Apulian barons, when they should have come to 
their help with a decisive charge, turned, fled, and lost the 
day. His corpse was found among the slain 

For more than a week afler this ever-memorable victory, 
the French glutted themselves with blood and pillage at 
Benevento. Manfred's widow, queen SyhiUa^ and her 
children^ were overtaken when trying to escape into Greece, 
and shut up in a castle ; his most faithful friends were 
carried away into Provence, to be cruelly put to death in 
foreign prisons. The conquered people were speedily 
taught the folly of welcoming the stranger and yielding 
without resistance. Although Charles' court at Naples 
was qplendid, and he sought at first to please the nobles by 
his affable demeanour, deep was the hatred which he aroused 
by his grinding tyranny : for he confiscated fiefs right and 
left to reward his knights ; he again laid on the oppressive 
taxes which Manfred had taken off ; and he created a number 
of offices to provide for ignorant and ruffian soldiers^ who 
greedily swallowed up all the patronage of the state. 
£ven Guelfs now mourned for the prince wh(Mn they had 
betrayed ; even the Pope himself wrote to their new king 
in a strain of indignant rebuke. 

The battle of Benevento brought on the downfall of the 
Ghibelins. In Tuscany, all the fruits of the fight on the 

' It was carried on an ass to Charles of Anjou ; who denied it 
Christian burial. His soldiers, with better feeling, piled a heap of 
stones on the grave of the dead hero : but that bitter Guelf, the 
archbishop of Cotenza^ got the Pope to order the body to be dug up 
and cast forth to rot in the open air. 

7 Manfred's first wife was Beatrvo^ of Savoy, the mother of Con- 
stance. By SybiUa Comnena, whose father was despot of Epiirus, 
he had Frederic, called Mairfredin, and a daughter named Beatrice, 
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Arbia were lost, and the Graelfr became masters <tf Floreiiee« 
Charles was jayM\y received in the ^'ikir" city, Ai^. 
1267 ' ; and with its troops, in the following year, he and 
his warriors marched forth to humble the Pisans. Bat 
another contest awaited him. Envoys Irom Pisa and 
Sienna had been dispatched with a subsidy of 100,000 
golden florins into Bavaria, where Conradin was residiiig at 
the court of the duke his uncle*, to invite the last heir of 
the Swabian line into Italy as their champion ; the Lombird 
and Sicilian malcontents likewise engaging to risk their 
lives and fortunes in his cause. Conradin — a fine, bold 
youth of sixteen, who chafed at the inaction in which hii 
mother had wisely kept him ' — had ei^riy Ustened to die 
hopes which they held out, and had at once begun to raise 
a small army with which he had arrived at Verona ; from 
whence, after a stay of some weeks, he went on to Paris, 
where he again halted, Feb. 1268. The exiled princes of 
Castille, Henry the energetic senator of Rome and Fre- 

* The Pope had created him imperial vicar in Tuscany, and the 
Florentines chose him as their lord for ten years. 

^ Lewis II., the Severe. He and his sister Elizabeth, Conradin's 
mother, were the children of Otho II., the lUostrious, count PaUtiiie 
and duke of Bavaria, by Agnes, the daughter and heiress of Heniy 
of Saxony, count Palatine ; who was the son of Henry the Lion, sod 
had a daughter Hermtngarda, married to Herman marquis of 
Baden, 

1 Elizabeth of Bavaria (now married to Matncurd etmnt of Tf/nl), 
who had formerly had the spirit to refuse to let her son be pat 
forward by the Guelfs in opposition to Manfred, thought Conradin 
too young to attack a veteran warrior and politician, on whose side 
the Pope and the Church were sure to be arrayed. 

' Frederic and Henry of CastiUe had headed a revolt of the nobles 
against their brother Alfonso X. ; but had been defeated, and driTen 
to seek refuge in Tunis. Weary of his life among the Mahometans, 
Henry had returned to Italy, libout the time of the battle of Bene- 
vento : he was recommended to the Pope by Charles of AnjoQ, his 
kinsman, for the crown of Sardinia ; and he so woo upon tho RonaB 
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deriCf who was then in the service of the king of Tunis, 
became his allies ; and while the latter, with Conrad Capece, 
an old adherent of Manfred's, passed over from Africa into 
Sicily at the head of a band of outlawed knights, the Sara- 
cens of Luceria took up arms against their French oppres- 
sors. At the tidings that most of Sicily was already lost, 
and that the rebellion had spread to A versa and many 
other places on the mainland ; Charles of Anjou hastened 
home from Tuscany, and laid siege to Luceria. 

In the meanwhile, Conradin, who on Easter-day had 
been excommunicated at Viterbo by the Pope, and deprived 
of the empty title of king of Jerusalem, entered Pisa in the 
month of May, and was welcomed with enthusiastic loyalty : 
thirty galleys were armed and put to sea in his cause, which 
shortly afterwards captured and burnt a great part of the 
Sicilian fleet off Messina. At Sienna^ and at Rome, the 
highest honours were likewise paid him. Prom Rome, he 
set out with an army increased to five thousand men, and 
crossed the enemy's frontier : having quickly gone through 
the passes of the Abruzzi, he advanced to the plain of 
Tagliacozzo, where Charles of Anjou, who had raised the 
siege of Luceria, was awaiting him, Aug. 1268. In the 
battle which was then fought, Charles, though outnumbered, 
— he had not more than three thousand men-at-arms,— 
and though his main body was broken and dispersed, won 
the victory by a daring stratagem suggested to him by 
Alard de Su Valery^ an old French knight who had been 
twenty years in the Holy Land. With several hundreds 

citizens that they chose him Senator. Charles got jealous of him, 
and wanted Sardinia to be given to himself.- Hence the quarrel 
oetween them. — Henry of Castillo was related both to Charles and 
Conradin. His father St. Ferdinand III. of Leon — the son of Beren- 
garia, heiress of Castillo, Charles of Anjou's aunt — had married 
BecUriee, the daughter of the Emperor Philip of Swabia and cousin of 
Frederic II. 
2nd Ser. 



of ilk Vbk men. Inx^sd m ■iiAihli hbsD Ids fees, flmhed 
iridi SDCCEB and hoiprn^ laaBL ht kad feBen \ wj it f ^ yj m 
mjilL flf plnncW: iiie&, wMHid' i ^ a c iiaige , he dubedia 
■iiM^ ^lon aui pot ilieni id fiigfaL CanradiB lui 
oouam ivneaerv of the tkn^ dnke of ^Btfris*, fled 

dwuKC as prMM i ti lo ^ acMoatt, and embaiked in i 
hoat iir Pka. bopinc lo get^ m Sksh ; but tiwy were par- 
aaed and cpcvm^fii ^ HemxafCaoiaevasgiTenapbydie 
lUwC of Jfoaje-rniiiai , to v^ob he had gone for didier. 

The anfripHng cxnqiierar oAed tc^giedier an msseahly d 
hail Mil, doeun of Isv, nd mafisciates of txmiis in the 
Gn^ dknicas, that his apdves night be Bardered widi 
some of the icrms of jnsaoe. Oalv one judge ToCed for 
deadi z yeithe xicOBs voe faraaghl to the scaffi>ld, the 
hh of Heaoy of Casrille alone hea^ spared. Coniadiii, 
viih Firdeiic of Jftsoia nd other aofale prisonen, being 
led forth izao the miH^-plaoe of Napi^ Oct. 1268, the 
imqnitons seDience was read bv the pixKhoDotarr Robert of 
Bert : who had hanfiy done, when he was run through by 
die swo9id of the indignant Robert <s£ Flanders, Charleses 
awm aoo-in-law. The trrant, who was present with his 
wimle court, said nothii^. but did not the less fulfil his 
bloody purpose. Poor Cooradin, befcn^ he was beheaded, 
threw his glore. as a gage of defiance, amoi^ the crowd : 
it was taken up and earned to PeUr of Arra^n^ the hus- 
band of his cousin Constance. 

* Hcmry ci r^awaM, wbc vore luB rcmJ oraaments, had been kiUed. 

* Fmkric msr^nve of BadeD, had been depriTed of Austria (of 
vhid his fither had mazned the beiress) by Ottoear of Bohemia. 
His gjasdmcvtber HenDcosmrda was the aister of A|:nes of Saxoov, 
Gcnradm's inat«mal graDdmotber. See p. 46S, note 9. 

* Bt one of the RomaB Fran^pani. /ofta, lord of Aihtra (a castle 
OB the ooast). A Tahxable ring pawned h\ Gonradin bad excited his 
anfwoans. He bad »oD>e tbongbta of letting bis eapdres raaMm 
tbemselTeSy when he waah w a tyA b^ Ghariea*a admind and made to 
fire tbem np. 
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The rebellion in Sicily was quenched in blood. Heads 
in plenty were cut off; Conrad, the son of Frederic of 
Antioch (a bastard of Frederic II.), and Conrad Capece 
were hanged, after their eyes had been torn out ; and when 
the ruthless William the Standard had reduced the town of 
Augusta, not a living soul found mercy, not even the 
traitors who had let him in. In Italy, also, punishments of 
death, forfeiture, and mutilation, were dealt forth by whole- 
sale *. 

^ In Home, Charles at first cut off the legs of his chief enemies. 
Haying gone thus far, he thought it as well to shut those wretches 
up in a wooden building, and to set it on fire. — He was more merciful 
to the remnant of the Saracens of Luceria, when he had starved them 
into surrender : he destroyed the city and scattered the inhabitants. 
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Bt F. a. PALEY, MJL 

DEMOSTHENES. VoL 1 

Bt the Ret. R. WHISTON, 

HBAA MASTXa OF BOCBBSTBB SBAXVAa SCHOOL. 

VIRGIL. 

Bt J. COMNGTOX, Es<i., M.A., a5d G. SMITH, Esq^ M.A. 

FBI.LOWS OF rXITBBSITT COLUEAB, OXFOBO. 



TACITUS. 

Bt the R£t. GEORGE BUTLER, MJL 
axBTBS. cm.i.v»v ouwft. 



In coarse of Pablication, nniformly printed in foolscap 8vo, 
at a moderate price, 

GRAMMAR SCHOOL CLASSICS, 

A SERIES OF GREEK AND ROMAN AUTHORS, 
HEWLT EDITED, WUB. ENGLISH NOTES. 



THE CYBOPAEDIA OF XENOPHON, 

WITH ENGLISH NOTES, &C. 

By thb Rev. G. M. GORHAM, M.A. 

LATS VELLOW 07 TKIVITT COLLBOE, CAXBKIDOB. 

Price 6s, cloth. 

THE ANABASIS OF XENOPHON: 

BASED UPON THB TEXT OP BORNEMANN, 
With Introdaction, Geographical and other Notes (chiefly English) Itinerarjr, and 
Three Maps compiled from recent Surveys, and other authentic Documents. 
Bt THE Ret. J. F. MACMICHAEL, B.A. 

TBINITT COLLEOB, CAMBBITOE; 
HBAD XASTBB 07 THB OBAKICAB SCHOOL, KIPOK. 

New Edition, revised, price 5«. cloth. 

M. TULLII OIOERONIS 

CATO MAJOR SIVE DE SENECTUTE, LAELIUS SIVE DE 
AMICITIA, ET EPISTOLAE SELECTAE. 
With English Notes and an Index, 
By GEORGE LONG, M.A. 
New Edition. Foolscap 8vo, price 4«. 6d, cloth. 

J. CAESARIS OOMMENTARII 

DE BELLO GALLICO. 
With Notes, Preface, Introduction, &c. 
Br GEORGE LONG, M.A. 
Price 5t. 6d. cloth. 

J. CAESARIS COMMENTARII DE BELLO GALLICO. 
Books L to III. 
With English Notes for Junior Classes, and Four Plans, 
By GEORGE LONG, M.A. 
Price 2s. 6d, cloth. 

P. OVEDn NASONIS PASTOEUM LIBEI SEX. 

With English Notes, 
By F. a. PALEY, M.A. 
xnZTOB or abschtlvs, bubipidbs, &o. 
Price (M. cloth. 



ouMimt SCHOOL Classics. I 
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QUIXTI HOBATII FLAOCI OPERA OMNU. 

Witk Eieitt notes 
Bt tmm BxT. A. J. MACLKANE, If A 

R or KXVS KWABB^ ■ 

FEieetcU-dodL 



n. liOVO 8 VEW CLilWTCiT. ATLAflBS. 

AN ATLAS OF CLASSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 

AJTD KDmD BT GEORGE LONG, ILA. 
With mm lades of Plaees. Im Svou Priee ISl U Uf^oond. 
"Cextunly tte bat Atte of Aarieat Geogofkj tkat ve f iwiw ia thb 



A GRAMMAR SCHOOL ATLAS OF CLASSICAL { 
GEOGRAPHY. 

AMD EKTED BW GEORGE LOM€^ ILA. , 
In «TO. Priee 5c doCh. 



THE NEW TESTAMENT IN GREEK: 

BASED OX THB TEXT OP flGBOUy 
WiA EBgSidi Notes aad PrefiKes; aSjriMpiisor die Four Goqwls; aadChna»> 
logical TiUes. fflnttiatnf Che Gospel Haxntive. 
Edrkd bt thc Rsr. J. F. MACMICHAEL, B.A. 
UaitaMvith the "GnmaarSdioolClaMies.'' 7Mpsges. Price 7m. 64. ekClu 



I 



In ISmOy priee 4f. &2. doth, «rith an improred Sel of Figores 
and Exeroses, 

THE ELEMENTS OF EUCLID, 

BOOKS I— VI.; XL (I-~U); XU. (I, 2.) 
▲ HEW TEXT, BASED OH THAT OP SIMSOX. 

Ediisd BT HENRY J. HOSE, B.A. 

LATB SCHOKAJl OF TanriTT COI.UC6K, CAXBmiOOK, ABD KATaxaATICAl 

KASTxm or wcsTMiasTBa school. 
*' Mr. Hose hM supplied all that was wanting in Simson's Talnable work to 
render the (iropositions complete ia every part— enuaeiation, construction. de> 
monstration, and corollary. All possible hypctheses are taken into acconnt, 
CTery thing requiring proof is rigorously demonstrated, a full explanatioB is givca 
of each step, and the corollaries, instead of being barely sUted, are carefhlly 
worked out. Other good points ^ut this edition are strict aceuracy ot expras* 
sion, and distinctncM of arrangenkcnt — the seTeral parts of each proposit.oo 
being clearly marked so as to faciHfate the oompiehension and leooUeetioii of the 
whole."— ^ tkenauwu 



WHITTAKilB. AND CO., AVE MARIA LANE ; 
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A 

SELECTION OF WORKS, 

PUBLISHED BT 

WHITTAKEE AND CO., AVE MAEIA LAKE. 



£ 8.d, 

ANTHON'S VIRGIL. Adapted for the Use of English 
Schools, hy the Rev. F. Metcalfe. With Notes at 
the end. 12mo. cloth • ^ 7 6 

BAIRD'S Classical Manual. 12mo. cloth • . .040 
BELLENGER'S French Conversations. New edition, 

12mo. cloth 2 6 

BELL'S Life of Mary, Queen of Scots. 8vo. cloth . .036 
BIBLIOTHECA CLASSICA. 

AESCHYLUS. With a Commentary, by F. A. Palet,M.A. 18 
CICERO'S ORATIONS. Vol. I. The Orations against 
Verres. Edited by G. Long, M.A. Svo. cloth . . 16 

Vol. II. 8vo. cloth . . 14 

Vol. III. 8vo. cloth . . 16 

Vol. IV. In the press. 

EURIPIDES. With a Commentary, by F. A. Palet, 

M.A Vol. I. 8vo. cloth 16 

HORACE. With a Conmientary, by the Rev. A. J. 

Maclbanb. 8vo. cloth . . ... . 18 

HERODOTUS. With English Notes, &c., by the Rev. 
. J. W. Blakeslet, B.D. 2 vols. 8vo. cloth . . 1 12 
TERENCE. With a Commentary, by the Rer. E. Sr. 

John Parrt. 8vo. cloth 18 

*0* Other volumes will shortly be published. 
BOYER and DELETANVILLE'S Complete French Die- 

tionary. New edition. 8vo. bound . . . . 12 
BOYES'S (Rev. J. F.) English Repetitions in Prose and 

Verse. 12mo. cloth 3 6 

BROWNING'S History of the Huguenots. 8vo. sewed .060 
BUTTMAN'S (Dr. P.) Intermediate, or Larger Greek Gram- 
mar. New edit, by Dr. Charles Supf. 8vo. cloth . 12 
BYTHNER'S Lyre of David. By the Rev. T. Dee, A.B. 

New editbn, by N. L. Bbnmohel, A.M. 8vo. cloth .1 4 

CAESAR de Bello Gallico. With English Notes, &c, by 
George Long, M.A. 12mo. doth . . . .056 
CAMPAN'S (Madame) Conversations in French and English, 

New edition. 12mo. cloth 3 6 

in Oerman and Englith. 

12mo. cloth 4 

CARRICK'S Life of Sir William Wallace. 8vo. sewed .0 3 
CHEPMELL'S (Rev. Dr. H. Le M.) Course of History. 

First Series. 12mo. cloth <\ ^ ^ 

Second ^Tvea. ^ "H^Stt^. 

J2mo. eloib ^ "^X^^^ 

Questions on the FoBt Setie&,\^^^* ^ A. ^ N 



WHIITAXEB*8 LIST 



£ 8.<k 

CICERO'S Minor Works. De Officiis, &c. &e. With Eng- 
lish Notes, by W. a Tatlob, LL.D. New edition. 
12mo. cloth 4 0; 

CICERO de Amicitia, de Senectnt^ &c With Notes, &e., i 
by 6. Long, Esq., M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge. | 
12mo. cloth 040! 

COMSTOCK'S System of Natond Philosophy. New edition^ 

by Lbes. 18mo. boond 3 6. 

DES CARRIERES' Histoire de France. Par C. J. ; 
Dblillr. 12mo. bound 7 9'; 

DRAKENBORCH'S LIYY, with Cbeyibr's Notes, &e. | 
3 vols. Ovo. cloUi « « 1 11 6 ! 

EURIPIDES (Porson's). New edition, with Notes from |j 
ScHABFBB and others. 8vo. doth . • • • IS i; 
The four PUys separate. 8to. boards, each • . 3 | 

FLUGEL'S German and English, and English and German || 

Dictionary. With numerous alterations and cor- >l 

rections. New edition. 2 vols. 8vo. cloth • .1 4 .{ 

Abridged. New and revised edition. j 



12mo. bound 7 6 j 

GRADUS ad PARNASSUM. Ptper. New and improved Ij 

edition, 12mo. cloth . 7 6 ii 

GREEK TESTAMENT (The). With Notes, &c., by the 

Rev. J. F. Macmichabl, B.A. 12mo. cloth . . 7 6' 

HAMEL'S New Universal French Grammar. New edition. i 

12mo. bound 040' 

French Exercises. New edition. 12mo. bound .0 4 



Key to ditto, by Gros. New edition. 12mo. bound .0 "3 
French Grammar and Exercises, by Lambb&t. 



12mo. bound 056' 

\* Key to ditto, by Lambert. l2mo. bound . . 4 ! 
HEALE'S (Rev. E. M.) Manual of Geography for the Use \ 
of Military Students. 12mo. cloth . • . . 4 6: 
HINCKS' Greek and English School Lexicon. New edition, , 

improved, square, bound 7 6. 

— Summary of Ancient and Modem History, New j 

edition. 18mo. cloth 3 0. 

HOBLYN'S Dictionary of Medical Terms. New edition. 

sm. 8vo. cloth 10 

Scientific Terms, sm. 8vo. cloth. 10 



HORACE, with English Notes, by the Rev. A. J. Macleans, 
M.A. Abridged from the edition in the Bibliotheca 
Classica. 12mo. cloth G 6 

HOSE'S Elements of Euclid. With New and Improved 

Diagrams. 12mo. cloth 4 , 

KEIGHTLEY'S History of India. 8vo. cloth . .080 
KOCH'S History of Europe. 8vo. doth . . .0 60; 

LEBAHN'S Practice mOtetiasJcu Vimft. ^^jKio. , .0 6 
LEVIZAC'S YrencYi I>\c\ACjaw^, ^eSiSu Vteas^,\A. ^ ^ ^ k 
LIVY. With EngV\B\i l!^oV», M ^*w«»xb., \ 
in two paxta. evo.bawc^ • - ^ > .X 



L VY Vol. I L ill two parts. Ovo. boards . . .1 40 
L0f4Q'S (G<wra3, M.A.) Atlas of Classical Geography, 
^ * ^lUni og^m Index, &c. 8to. half-bound . . 12 6 
Gr&mrav School Atlas of Classical 
Qeographj. Ifvo, cloth 5 

OORE'S Dtcttonary of Quotations. 8vo. cloth . . 12 
MORRrSON'S (Charles) Introduction to Book- 
keeping. 8vo. half-bound 8 

N I BLOCK'S Latin-English and English- Latin Dictionary. 
«m«ltQI«^ bound 90 

IffD^&lilT^ E^mwil and English Dictionary, square, bound 7 6 
18mo. bound . . .046 

f\LlfSfpOK7f^ H. 6.) French Method. Seventh 

U edition, 8vo.«lMh 12 

\* Key to ditto, by Dr. Ollendorff. 8vo. cloth .0 7 
German Method. Part I. Seventh 

^mm, 12 ;; 

Part IL Third i| 

edition. 8vo. cloth 0120!| 

Key to ditto (6o<A|>arte). 8vo. cloth . . .0 70 
Italian Method. Third edition. 8vo. 

doth 12 

♦«» Key to ditto, by Dr. Ollendorff. 8vo. cloth .0 7 
OVID'S FASTI. With EnglUh Notes, Ac, by F. A. 

Palbt, M.A. 12mo. cloth 6 



IMFBOVEB EDITI0H8 OF 

m^fOCE'S Wmri «r EngUnd. Forty.fifth edition. 



6 

Rome. Thirty-second edition. 

6 6 

Greece. Twenty-eighth edition. 
2mi>. bound roan • . • • . • .066 
• Arithmetical Tables. 18mo. sewed. New 



edition 006 

- Ciphering Book. No. 1. Foolscap 4to. sewed. 



New edition 10 

No. 2. Foolscap 4to. half- 
bound. New edition 3 

Key to Ciphedng Books. 12mo. bound .0 3 6 

Child's First Book, ISmo. sewed .003 

Explanatory English Bwder^ Wom^ ^emi .0 4 6 i 

EiigLiBh Spellmg Book. Hew edit l2mo. cloth 16: 
Exer<:iBea in Fnlae Spelling. 18mo. cloth .0 16, 
Fii^t Spelling Book 18mo. cloth . . .0 lOj 
Introduction to the ExpUnatory English | 

lleaderp 12mo. cloth 3 0; 

Juvenile Reader. 12mo. cloth . . .016' 

Mentodim Prlpier, 18mo. half-bound . .006 
tefLKtiii. l8mo.elQ(tVi . . «^ \^ 



) W^WmM^. IBmo.ciotki . • >^ 







WHrCTAXEB*8 STAHDABD W0SX8. 



PINNOCK'S Catechisms of the Arts and Sciences. 12 vols. 

18mo. cloth . 3 12 

%• Separately, I8mo, sewed .... each 009 

PLATO'S APOLOGY. With Latin Version, by Stanford. 

8vo. cloth 10 6 

PLATT'S Literary and Scientific Class Book. New and re- 
vised edition. 12mo. bound 5 

SHAKESPEARE. Edited by J. Payne Collier, Esq. 
With Portrait and Vignette. Super-royal 8vo. cloth. 1 10 
SOPHOCLES, by Mitchell. With English Notes, Critical 

and Explicatory. 2 vols. 8vo. cloth . . 18 
%* The Plays can be had separately. 8vo. cloth . each 5 

TAYLOR'S (Dr. W. C.) History of France and Normandy. 
12mo. bound 6 

History of the Overthrow of the Roman Em< 



pire. 12mo. cloth 6 6 

TYTLER'S Elements of Universal History, with continua- 
tion. 8vo. cloth 4 6 

YALPY'S GRADUS, Latin and English. New edition, 

royal 12mo. bound 7 6 

Greek Testament, for Schools. New edition. 

]2mo. bound O50i 

SALLUST. New edition. 12mo. cloth . .0 26 

With English Notes, by Hickie. ^ 

12mo. cloth 4 6 

Cornelius NEPOS. New edition. ]2mo. cloth. 2 6 

With English Notes, by 



HiCKiE. 12mo. clot'i 3 6 

• Schrevelius's Greek and English Lexicon. New 



edition, by Dr. Major. 8vo. cloth . . . . 10 6 
VENERONI'S Italian Grammar. New edit. 12mo. bound 6 

WALKER'S DICTIONARY. Remodelled by Smart. 
New edition. 8vo. cloth 12 

Epitomized by ditto. 

12rao. cloth 6 

WALKINGAME'S Tutor's Assistant. By Eraser. New 

edition. 12mo. cloth 2 

Key to ditto. New edition. 12mo. cloth . .030 
WEBER'S Outlines of Universal History. Translated by 

, Dr. M. Behr. 8vo. cloth 9 

WOODBRIDGE'S Rudiments of Geography. Third edition. 

I8mo. bound 3 6 

WHITTAKER'S (Rev. G.) Florilegium Poeticum. 18mo. 

cloth 080 

— Latin Exercises ; or, Exempla Propria. 

12mo. cloth 3 

XENOPHOl^'S Ajia\»a\^^. ^\VS^^^i\«^,«ui^Vs^<a Rev. 



Rev. 
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